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A FEBRUARY morning on the 
Whang-Pu, the air cold and 
bracing, a light misty rain 
falling, and the dull grey light 
of English winter-time. A 
sort of feel of London, as if 
Tilbury had been dropped in 
the Far East and become 
orientalised. But the languor 
and everlasting patience of the 
Kast are missing. On the river 
is all the bustle of the West. 
The long low warships lying 
moored, one close behind 
the other—British, American, 
French, Italian, Spanish, 
Japanese; the tugs, tenders, 
ocean - going transports, and 
liners; the junks with their 
great sails and heavy cumbrous 
lines, and the little sampans, 
with their crews packed below 
deck, calling to take you across 
the river, or to and from the 
Ships lying out in the stream. 
Here, at a jetty, is a luxurious 
motor house-boat ready to carry 
its foreign owner after snipe, 
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teal, goose, and woodcock. Or, 
perhaps, in these anxious days 
it is not the lure of the bird 
but the sight of the Chinese 
armies, lying one against the 
other, that will take him twenty 
or thirty miles up the river. 

Tied up to another wharf 
are the newly arrived trans- 
ports with British troops on 
board. Khaki-clad men, sent 
in haste from India for the 
defence of Shanghai, full of 
delighted enthusiasm at seeing 
this great new city, whistling 
and shouting to people on 
shore, who laugh and wave 
their hands in reply. 

How long is it since an Eng- 
lish regiment landed in Shang- 
hai? There were Indian troops 
here in the Boxer rising, but 
no battalion of Englishmen. 
And the Boxer trouble was 
twenty-seven years ago! But 
here they are now—men from 
Gloucester and from Durham. 
And here in the ships must 
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they for a few days remain, 
until billets or huts are pre- 
pared for them. But who in 
Shanghai knows how to billet 
a battalion, or how to quarter 
a brigade? ‘“‘ The Great War 
taught us!” say those who 
already have the work in hand. 
“Were we not all through the 
Somme and Ypres and the 
Hindenburg Line, and do we 
not know the requirements of 
the British soldier ? ” 

But till the men can be 
housed they must remain in 
the ships; and there let us 
‘ leave them, to smoke and play 
“House”? and sleep another 
night or two on deck, whilst 
we turn and take a glance at 
Shanghai: not the walled 


Chinese city which lies a few 
miles to the south, but the 
foreign town, which is here 


before us. <A narrow strip of 
land along the left bank of the 
Whang-Pu, measuring less than 
thirty miles from the point 
where it leaves the river to its 
junction with the French con- 
cession, and at no point ex- 
tending more than five or six 
miles from the river. This is 
the International Settlement, 
and upon it is built the modern 
city of Shanghai. Governed 
and administered by the Mun- 
icipal Council, with its five 
British, two American, and 
two Japanese members, an able 
and popular American chair- 
man at its head, it is an in- 
dependent city, neither Japan- 
ese, nor American, nor British. 
A wet marshy strip of land it 
used to be, the home of the 
whimbrel and the snipe. A 
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suitable place for the foreigner, 
thought the Chinaman when 
he conceded it to him! But 
where the muddy creek ran 
is now a tar macadam road, 
and where the rushes grew are 
flourishing jewellers’ shops with 
plate-glass windows. Here is 
the Bund, stretching along the 
river bank, with the wharves 
and landing-stages on the one 
hand, and on the other the 
great Hong-Kong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Shanghai Club, with 
the longest bar in the world, 
the Consular buildings, hotels, 
smaller clubs, and offices. Lead- 
ing away from the Bund we 
see Nanking Road, the Bond 
Street and Piccadilly of Shang- 
hai, other crowded and prosper- 
ous streets, and the Avenue 
Edouard Sept, which is the 
boundary of French town. 
Everywhere are modern Euro- 
pean buildings, interspersed 
with Chinese shops; excellent 
roads and broad pavements ; 
rickshaws in thousands and 
motor-cars in hundreds; 
crowded tram-cars and streets 
full of pedestrians. Chinese 
police in blue, with flat hats, 
or tall Sikhs, with their turbans, 
are at every corner, regulating 
the crowding traffic with their 
batons, or by the red and 
green warning lights displayed 
from posts in the centre of the 
cross-roads. Here and there 
also is a European, who has 
been specially enlisted in Lon- 
don or Dublin for the respon- 
sible and often dangerous task 
that falls to the lot of the 
Shanghai Municipal Police. 
And the flags! This is a city 
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of flags and picturesque signs 
and symbols. To-day we see 
many Union Jacks, Stars and 
Stripes, and French Tricolors, 
but to-morrow, perhaps, the 
Kuomintang colours will flutter 
from every building, for the 
Chinaman is quick to see which 
way the political wind is blow- 
ing, and to change his réle 
accordingly. 

A busy money-making city, 
and quickly growing. All 
around are builders working 
on scaffolding. Here, as in all 
the world, is a shortage of 
houses ; but the building land 
within the Settlement is limited, 
and both foreigners and rich 
Chinese are now being crowded 
outside the boundary. Beside 
the Bubbling Well Road is the 
racecourse. The stables, dining- 
room, bars, boxes, and stands, 
as big as those at Ascot, have 
been completed in the last six 
months. The course is a mile 
and a half round, has a good 
grass surface, and encloses the 
only open space within the 
Settlement. Beside it is the 
mud track, on which the game, 
sturdy, little, short - necked 
China ponies do their training 
work, and on the enclosed open 
space the British and Americans 
play golf and football. 

Shanghai, although a great 
trading centre, has no roads 
leading into it other than the 
few made by and belonging to 
the municipality, which extend 
but a little way outside the 
Settlement. Even the railway 
station is without the boundary. 
So the city is like the rest of 
China, in that she depends on 
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the waterways to transport her 
merchandise. The greater part 
is borne by the Yangtse and 
the Whang-Pu, but the Soo- 
chow Creek, which forms for 
several miles the Settlement 
boundary, is also crowded with 
water transport. Up or down, 
according as the tide flows in 
or out, go the huge junks laden 
with merchandise—flour, coal, 
timber, pigs,—whilst two or 
three boatmen pole and steer, 
and groups of women and chil- 
dren sit or play amongst the 
bales, making their home upon 
the waters. In places the press 
of river-craft is so dense that 
it is easy to cross the sixty or 
eighty yards of water by step- 
ping from junk to junk. 

Here, by the Soochow Creek, 
we are no longer in the rich 
shopping district, but on the 
borders of the slum area, which 
lies to the north-east. We see 
the labouring coolies’ quarters, 
the great warehouses, the gas 
works, and the water station, 
while across the street is Chapei 
—the Whitechapel of Shanghai. 
Here lies the North Railway 
Station, to be occupied later 
by the Northern and Southern 
Chinese armies in succession. 
All is now quiet, and there is 
as yet no hint of the barbed 
wire and sentries so soon to 
stand at Markham and Thibet 
Road Bridges, and along Bound- 
ary and Range Roads. 

As we leave the creek, the 
light of the misty February 
afternoon is fading, and in 
Nanking Road we find the flags 
taken down and replaced by 
myriads of coloured lights. The 
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shops and houses of the wealthy 
Chinese, the picture palaces, 
and the dancing halls are glitter- 
ing with red, green, and blue 
electric lamps. 

Away to the south is the 
French Settlement, one of the 
principal residential parts of 
Shanghai, facing the Chinese 
city, and joined to the Inter- 
national Settlement by streets 
the names of which recall 
friendly relations with the Brit- 
ish— Avenue Edouard Sept, 
Avenue Haig, Avenue Foch. 
In all the town there is not a 
khaki coat to be seen on this 
twelfth day of February.» No 
soldiers have yet landed, and 
the Shanghai Volunteer Corps 
is not mobilised. And, although 
the Municipal Council has al- 
ready laid the foundations of an 
army by enlisting three hun- 
dred Russians, these are still 
busy at drill, and their uniform 
is not seen in the streets. 

We wonder, as we return 
down Nanking Road, how the 
landing of British troops will 
affect the life of the inhabitants. 
How will the Chinese and the 
foreigners greet the incoming 
regiments? Will a _ general 
strike be declared? This is 
freely foretold, for it is a 
weapon commonly used in these 
days in China. All forebodings 
are, however, set at rest when, 
on the 14th of February, the two 
battalions land and march to 
their billets—the one to the 
Shanghai waterworks, where 
mat sheds have been erected, 
and the other to the racecourse 
buildings. No general strike 
takes place, and the enthusiasm 
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of the cheering crowds lining 
the route leaves no question as 
to the welcome from the inter- 
national community. 

Again a cold damp winter 
morning. Carden Bridge over 
the Soochow Creek, the Bund, 
Nanking, and Bubbling Well 
Roads are all thickly lined with 
placid inquisitive Chinese sight- 
seers, while the windows of 
hotels, clubs, and offices are 
crowded with European faces. 

As the regiments pass, with 
bands playing and colours fly- 
ing, they are welcomed by 
cheer after cheer and a continual 
clapping of hands. Cries, also, 
of “ Attaboy ! ” leave no doubt 
that the greeting is not entirely 
British. The crowd is even 
denser and more demonstrative 
where the commander-in-chief, 
the admiral, stands to receive 
the salute. 

Through the shouting and 
cheering of the multitude runs 
also a quieter note of relief 
and thankfulness. The people 
of Shanghai, many Chinese as 
well as foreigners, are thanking 
God that the soldiers are actu- 
ally arrived. Now is Shanghai 
safe from the fate of Hankow. 
No Chinese troops, Northern 
or Southern, will now overrun 
the Settlement, bringing murder 
and destruction with them. 
The relief and gratitude of the 
Shanghai people bring their 
natural hospitality toan amazing 
pitch. Officers of the incoming 
regiments are made honorary 
members of all the clubs, Am- 
erican and French as _ well 
as British, including also that 
most cheerful community—the 
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brotherhood of those who 
fought in the Great War. No 
officer can appear in any of 
these clubs without being most 
warmly welcomed. Invitations 
to dine and dance and hunt on 
the little China ponies are 
issued broadcast. The men, 
too, are invited to tea-parties 
in private houses, and canteens 
and hostels are organised and 
staffed by the ladies of Shang- 
hai. An Amusement Com- 
mittee is formed to arrange 
evening parties, and the mem- 
bers of the caste readily give 
their time, their money, and 
their talents. But for a short 
time the presence of the 20th 
Indian Infantry Brigade makes 
little difference to Shanghai. 
Khaki uniform is seen in the 
streets, but there are few other 
signs of the city coming into 
@ war area. 

The appearance of the town 
does not alter, nor is the life 
of the large majority of the 
inhabitants affected. Recon- 
naissances are made by the 
soldiers, and the perimeter is 
divided into sectors, but, for 
the present, no actual defensive 
positions are occupied. The 
first sign of war is the shelling 
of the French Settlement by a 
Chinese gunboat, which, on the 
advance of the Cantonese army, 
deserts from the North and 
joins the South. Report says 
that the shells are directed at 
the arsenal, which lies a mile 
and a half outside the French 
Settlement, and is in the hands 
of the Northerners. But, 
whether intentionally or acci- 
dentally, a number of shells 
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fall in the residential part of 
the town. ‘True, they do not 
explode, and except for the 
partial destruction of a few 
walls, no damage is done. 

This incident, although re- 
garded as rather a joke amongst 
the soldiers, when their first 
rush of activity is over, is 
nevertheless a sign that trouble 
may come. 

Day by day more Northern 
troops arrive at the North 
Station in Chapei, and to pre- 
vent their entrance into the 
Settlement it becomes neces- 
sary to post soldiers at all roads 
leading from that district, and 
gradually the perimeter begins 
to assume a warlike appearance. 

First comes the barbed wire, 
miles of which soon stretch 
round the edge of the Setitle- 
ment; then sand-bag defence 
posts; and finally, concrete 
blockhouses to give protec- 
tion both from bullets or 
bombs, and from the weather. 
Comic, though perhaps nearly 
tragic, incidents which bring 
the Chinese character into 
strong relief occur along the 
perimeter. On Markham Bridge 
over the Soochow Creek, lead- 
ing from Chinese land, there 
appears one morning a Northern 
battalion in column, with two 
mounted officers at its head. 
The British sentries on the 
Settlement end of the bridge 
stop the column, but all en- 
deavours to induce the officers 
to withdraw to the other side 
of the creek being unavailing, 
@ message is quickly sent to 
the British Police. On their 
arrival under the inspector, 
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the Chinese colonel withdraws ; 
but no sooner has he dis- 
appeared and is out of the line 
of fire than two machine-guns 
are mounted by the Chinese 
on the bridge, and directed at 
the group of police now stand- 
ing alone in the roadway, 
for the British soldiers have, 
at the request of the inspector, 
withdrawn under cover, and 
mounted Lewis guns in their 
sand-bag emplacements, and at 
windows overlooking the river. 
It is, for a short time, uncer- 
tain whether the Chinese com- 
mander will, to avoid loss of 
face, order fire to be opened, 
but the muzzles of Lewis guns 
in the windows and rifles peer- 
ing over the sand-bags persuade 
him that he cannot fight, and 
the Chinese column withdraws. 

The next day, when the pas- 
sage of two Chinese generals 
over the same bridge in a 
motor is stopped, machine- 
guns are taken from a car in 
rear and again mounted in 
the roadway; but now the 
threat does not last for long, 
and after a short parley the 
guns are replaced and the cars 
move off. 

By this time the Shanghai 
Defence Force main body is 
arriving. Sand-bag defence 
posts appear in the support 
line, and Shanghai begins more 
and more to assume the appear- 
ance of a beleaguered city. 

The incident of the 22nd 
March takes us a step further. 
In the evening of this day, a 
determined attempt is made by 
armed soldiers, in mobs, to 
enter the Settlement. Beyond 
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the barricades, manned by two 
companies of British and an 
Indian regiment, large crowds 
appear in the streets leading 
from the North Station, and, 
with all the élan of an excited 
mob, rush forward, firing their 
rifles from the hip. The mass 
is pouring over the barriers, and 
two of the defenders are 
wounded, before the British 
reply ; but no sooner have a 
few rounds been fired than the 
armed rabble disappears. Some 
vanish down side alleys, others 
throw down their rifles, tear off 
their uniforms and accoutre- 
ments, and give themselves up. 
In a few minutes the only 
signs of the furious multitude 
are the litter of rags and cloth- 
ing on the wire, and in the 
roadway the piles of rifles 
collected by the British sol- 
diers, the dejected and apathetic 
group of prisoners seated on the 
blood-stained pavement, a still, 
pale-faced body lying where it 
fell under the sand-bag barrier, 
and several others huddled or 
stretched on the stones of the 
now deserted street. 

In another place the crowd 
dashes through a narrow alley, 
held by only two British sen- 
tries, who, unable to take the 
quick responsibility of opening 
fire, receive the leaders on the 
point of the bayonet. They 
cannot, however, withstand the 
weight of the crowd. They 
and their dead victims are 
forced aside by the rush from 
behind, and the mob pours out 
into Range Road. Here they 
are quickly tackled by a cor- 
poral and his section, and, as 
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soon as fire is opened, they 
throw their rifles on the ground 
and surrender. The souvenirs 
taken by the British in this 
affair are Cantonese insignia, 
though report says that the 
crowds consisted of Northern 
troops endeavouring to enter 
the Settlement to escape from 
the victorious Southerners. 
Later on, the same evening, an 
armoured car patrolling in 
Chapei is continually fired on, 
and in extricating it from a 
cul-de-sac, the officer in com- 
mand and one of the crew are 
seriously wounded. 

And now is the appearance 
of Shanghai changed. It has 
become, in a sense, besieged. 
For no European can with 
safety leave the wire-enclosed 
Settlement, nor can the Chinese 
go through the lines without a 
pass. Certain roads are open 
to them at certain hours of 
the day; all others are closed. 
On the Bund near the Hong- 
Kong and Shanghai Bank is a 
barbed wire fence, and beside 
it, in Avenue Edouard Sept, is 
a sand-bag post occupied by 
Japanese sailors armed with 
rifles. 

Again a dull cold day. It 
is early April now, but no 
summer weather has arrived. 
The crowds of Chinese in the 
streets are as in February, and 
still are there rickshaws in 
thousands; but the motor- 
cars are not so frequent, and 
many carry officers in khaki. 
Here we see an armoured car 
full of soldiers, and there is 
another, and a third; and 
everywhere are soldiers wear- 
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ing steel helmets and carrying 
rifles and ammunition. At the 
defence posts on the perimeter 
are large parties of men on 
duty, and others are strengthen- 
ing the wire or erecting con- 
crete sentry-boxes. Lorries full 
of soldiers are going up to the 
line, and others are returning 
to billets. lLorries, also, with 
rations and fuel, and Indian 
A.T. carts with rolls of blankets 
and ammunition-boxes. 

Kilted soldiers are playing 
golf in the centre of the race- 
course, and men in khaki are 
riding China ponies round the 
track, for the Shanghai Volun- 
teer Corps is mobilised. At 
night, in these times, the town 
is deserted, for the curfew order 
is in force, and every citizen 
must be in his house before 
10 o’clock. The streets, which 
we saw in February so crowded 
with rushing motors that a 
pedestrian must carefully wait 
for his opportunity to cross, are 
now deserted. The town is as 
brilliantly lit as before, but 
through it runs only an occa- 
sional car, which is frequently 
halted by picquets who require 
the passenger’s pass, and if 
this be not forthcoming, escort 
him to the lock-up. 

And here comes a patrol of 
the Shanghai Scottish, and 
round that corner creeps an 
armoured car. 

As we think of the change on 
the face of Shanghai that has 
been wrought in the two short 
months since the vanguard of 
the Defence Force arrived, we 
picture also the unspeakable 
disaster that would have been 
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the fate of the inhabitants of 
all nationalities had the coming 
of the soldiers been delayed for 
a few weeks. England alone, 
amongst all nations, by taking 
the bold step of despatching to 
China an efficient force, has 
preserved the lives and property 
not only of her own people, but 
of all foreigners in Shanghai. 
She has, moreover, gone far to 
recover any loss of face she 
may have suffered in former 
years. 

How long the regiments will 
remain in Shanghai we do not 
know, nor can we guess how 
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long the recovery of her trade 
will be delayed, but it is evi- 
dent that the arrival of the 
British soldier has had a most 
steadying effect upon her. 

His unfailing good temper, 
his cheerfulness in adversity, 
his universal kindness, and his 
absolute refusal to become in 
any way alarmed—all char- 
acteristics which shone 80 
brightly throughout the Great 
War,—have brought confidence 
not only to the foreign merchant 
—British, American, or Latin 
—but also to the Chinese them- 
selves. 








THE ELUSIVE TRAIL 


BY CYRIL W. DAYSON. 


Ix. GUATEMALA. 


In the early morning all 
those disturbing noises which 
belong to a small ship were in 
evidence. It was still dark, but 
people were moving about on 
deck, even the passengers, pre- 
paring for the ordeal of landing 
in lighters, and awaiting that 
gorgeous spectacle which would 
greet them at sunrise: the 
Seven Wonders of that world— 
Tacana, Tajumulco, Santa 
Maria (with half its side torn 
away), Atitlan, Acatenango, 
Fuego, Agua—their shadowy 
forms appearing in the early 


dawn, and turning, as the sun 


rose, into immense coppery 
giants from twelve to fourteen 
thousand feet in height, their 
talus slopes covered with de- 
tritus merging into rich agri- 
cultural land, which in turn 
gave way to forests, and finally 
that streak of shining white 
sand buffeted by the thunderous 
rollers of the Pacific Ocean. 
Guatemala, unlike Salvador, 
has two windows: the one, 
San José de Guatemala, at 
which we were now about to 
land, looks out on to the 
Pacific, and the other, Puerto 
Barrios, on to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Small British and 
American steamers ply along 
this coast, bringing news and 
exchanging trade with the 
neighbouring States of Central 
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America from Mexico _ to 
Panama. But whilst musing 
in this way, the lighters had 
been loaded. Now for the 
human freight. Down in the 
cage, twenty minutes of sway- 
ing and tossing, and up again 
on to the jetty. It’s a loath- 
some method of embarking 
and disembarking from a ship, 
but you cannot build harbours 
on this exposed coast with its 
surf beach. 

The train for Guatemala City 
was waiting for us. Lucky 
indeed, for the accommodation 
available for passengers in this 
port is very uninviting. I 
remember, on a later occasion, 
when arriving here, inquiring 
at one of the rest-houses for 
accommodation. They call 
them hotels, but I don’t. I 
was shown a room almost 
devoid of furniture, although 
it certainly possessed two beds. 
Nothing better offered, and 
hardly had I taken possession 
when an Englishman and his 
wife were ushered in by the 
hotel-keeper. I will give him 
his title, although he doesn’t 
really deserve it. That worthy 
introduced us by merely saying, 
and with a fatuous smile, “‘ You 
are all Engleesh, so it will be 
all right,’ and pointed his 
finger to the other _ bed. 
“Caramba!” I exclaimed, 
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which here would mean ‘“ Im- 
possible, unthinkable,’ and, 
picking up my belongings, de- 
parted. I followed the inn- 
keeper out. He merely 
shrugged his shoulders, but I 
pestered him until at last, 
“Come,” he beckoned, ‘ you 
shall sleep in my daughter’s 
room. It is good, yez?” and 
looked inquiringly into my face. 
“Tt sounds good,’ I replied. 
He then led me to another 
dreadful room with four walls 
which had once been white- 
washed, probably by mistake, 
and possessing one dirty bed. 
Turning round he faced: me 
with that same amazing smile, 
and, as previously, looking up 
into my face, drawled, ‘“‘ You 
may take my daughter’s room. 
I will take my daughter. It 
is good, yez?” 


It is about eight hours to 
Guatemala City—through the 


Swampy coastland, infested 
with mosquitoes and other 
stinging insects ; then the rising 
ground, with its coffee planta- 
tions and sugar estates; and 
lastly, the railway runs 
between the tall volcanoes. 
Now the down grade, past the 
great lake of Amatitlan, once 
in a bygone age, long before 
chronological history, the crater 
of a colossal voleano, The 
train passes along its shores, 
where the sulphur springs hiss 
close to the water’s edge. Up 
again over mountains, through 
beautifully wooded lands, and, 
when the evening shadows be- 
gin to fall, the straggling city 
looms. 

If you are lucky you get a 
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taxi to your destination, and 
if you are not a carriage must 
serve. The latter usually is 
of surprising flexibility, which 
gives a greater sense of danger 
than there really is. 

Should you happen to be 
driving towards the suburbs 
and in the dry season, you will 
be covered in brick-dust. The 
rough bricks are just laid on 
the road, and the traffic pul- 
verises them. You will see 
nothing. A pink haze will 
rise on all sides of the vehicle, 
and even your hair, if you 
have any, will receive its quota 
of particles. In the wet season 
you will be thickly caked with 
rich liquid mud, which will 
adhere to you aggressively. 
Perchance a piece will slap 
thee in the face or close thy 
burning eyes. Then they will 
tell you—these delightful 
people—that it’s only a piece 
of mud, because you're not 
supposed to know. But do 
not attempt to remove it. 
Remember it’s part of the life 
of the country, which must 
be absorbed. A baptism none 
can escape ! 

Of course, if you are going 
to some hotel in the city, you 
will just rattle over the cobble- 
stones and wood-blocks and be 
there in no time. 

One morning I met Chats- 
worth. He had made all 
arrangements for the expedi- 
tion to the mosquito coast ’of 
Spanish Honduras, and I agreed 
to accompany him. He*had 
chartered a schooner. It was 
undergoing certain repairs and 
being repainted, which, we were 
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informed, would take about six 
weeks. 

A few days later we had 
started for the Mexican fron- 
tier, for, whilst in Salvador, 
geological sections had been 
handed to us of a beautiful oil 
structure which was supposed 
to be situated on the Suchiate 
River, about ten miles north 
of the railway. Those sections 
had been made by what is 
termed in these parts a ‘‘ mining 
man.” I do not exactly know 
what that is, but that’s what 
he was. It gives me the im- 
pression of a man who a great 
many years ago did some min- 
ing and hasn’t done any since. 
My definition is, I fear, very 
vague, but so is the “‘ mining 
man ’’ when you meet him. 

It’s a long train journey to 
Ayutla, the crazy little border 
town, with its muddy river, 
some twelve hours, most of 
which is through the sweltering 
heat of the coastlands between 
those seven silent gods, and in 
the distance, hidden only by 
the forest lands, the placid 
face of the ocean. 

It was dark when we arrived, 
and we lost no time in de- 
training with all our saddlery 
and what not. We flitted 
across the road like ghosts in 
the moonlight, hiking our equip- 
age, and deposited same at 
the door of a wooden inn. 
Tapped, but it wasn’t the door. 
It only looked like it. How- 
ever, some one appeared from 
a little farther along the build- 
ing. We were shown to a 
room upstairs, an unsavoury 
place —no air, stifling heat, 
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dirty, and full of crawling 
insects. 

In the morning I awakened 
with a burning sensation behind 
the ear, and, as this became 
intense, went to the apothecary. 

** Cienpiés (a centipede)—you 
must poultice it for about a 
week,” that purveyor of potions 
announced. 

When I got back to Guate- 
mala City I related my painful 
experience to a friend. 

** You're lucky,” he avowed. 

“Why, is it a sign of good 
luck ? ” I asked hopefully. 

“Oh no,” he replied. ‘‘ Only 
a centipede once crawled across 
me when I was asleep—across 
my eye.” 

Funny, I thought, some of 
us don’t even recognise our 
luck when it does come. 

We rode out to the property 
to examine the “‘ mining man’s ”’ 
structure. He had, by-the-bye, 
drawn it the wrong way, but 
it was perfectly understand- 
able. We found a good section 
of exposed rock close to the 
Suchiate River, which Chats- 
worth examined carefully. No 
such structure as the “‘ mining 
man” had drawn was there. 
However, I do believe it might 
be found —that is, in some 
text-book. 

We decided to return to 
Guatemala City to-morrow, and 
filled in the rest of the day by 
walking along the banks of 
this frontier river. There is 
always something fascinating 
about a frontier. Over there 
on that other bank was the 
vast and turbulent Republic 
of Mexico. A learned judge 
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the other day declared that 
there was no such thing as an 
unwritten law. ‘It’s just,” 
he said, ‘‘a synonym for bar- 
barism.” Yes, and Mexico is 
the living embodiment of both. 
As we strolled along the banks 
I could not help recalling the 
accounts I had but lately read 
in Guatemalan papers of the 
terrible treatment meted out 
by bandits to passengers travel- 
ling in the through train be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala 
cities. The bandits at some 
lonely spot in the trackless 
forests of Mexico would hold 
up a train, and, under penalty 
of instant death, order the 
passengers, men and women, 
to discard every stitch of 
clothing. In this condition 
they would drive them into 
the forest to suffer untold 
miseries. They then ransacked 
their clothes, a most effective 
but inhuman method of 
robbery. 

We had hardly been back a 
week in Guatemala City before 
another journey to the Mexican 
frontier was projected. Mean- 
while we received the news 
that the weather on the Carib- 
bean coast had been atrocious 
lately, and that our schooner 
was not yet painted. 

** Tt looks as if we’re going to 
have a tough trip,”’ I remarked 
to Chatsworth. 

** Yes, it’s the wrong season 
of the year to attempt it. All 
the coastal captains admit that, 
but London wants this expedi- 
tion carried out at once, and 
So we must go.” 

We were once again steam- 
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ing out of Guatemala City on 
the way to the Mexican fron- 
tier. This time we alighted at 
Cruces and made a circular 
traverse through Tumbador, 
Rodeo, Malacatén, and down 
as hitherto to Ayutla, where 
we crossed the railway and pro- 
ceeded on southwards to Blanca, 
and then on to Charerra, Ca- 
ballo Blanco, Paraiso, and fin- 
ally joined the train again at 
the large town of Mazatenango. 
The trip was without incident, 
but our progress was impeded 
by the heavy rains and in- 
numerable coastal rivers which 
had to be crossed, riding 
through them with the mule 
submerged up to its belly, and 
never knowing step by step 
whether the next one would 
land you in a deep hole. How- 
ever, this is one of the very 
ordinary risks which any trav- 
eller in such countries must 
face, and we returned to Guate- 
mala City after another fruit- 
less journey, for the nature of 
the strata, from a petroleum 
point of view, had not been 
encouraging. 

Constant travel of this type 
is tiring, and we took a few 
days’ rest before getting to- 
gether our supplies for the trip 
to Mosquitia. 

Guatemala City is the largest 
in Central America, with a 
population of about a hundred 
thousand. It stands at an 
altitude of over five thousand 
feet, and can be both boiling 
hot and at night so cold that 
an overcoat is welcome. It all 
depends on the season of the 
year and the kind of weather. 
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Terrific thunderstorms, vio- 
lent winds, and earthquakes. 
This city has also been wiped 
out about five times. In fact, 
all the entertainments which 
little Salvador provides, but 
without that attractive family 
party homeliness. This city is 
too big for that, but it can be 
interesting in other ways. 

One night, when we drove 
into the town to attend the 
New Year’s ball, we found that 
a revolution was in progress. 
Soldiers with loaded rifles 
manned the streets, lying across 
the road on their stomachs. 
The revolution was successful, 
and the Presidency changed 
hands without further ado. 
There were four or five dead 
bodies in the streets that night, 
but from what I could gather 
they were described as nonen- 


tities which could be easily 
spared. <A President in these 
countries has a very uncertain 


tenure of office. His life is un- 
certain, and his death is even 
more so, for he may at any 
moment languish in prison at 
the will of his successor, and 
thus it is that revolutions breed 
revolutions, the hydra-headed 
serpent. You cut off one head, 
and two grow in its place. 

And so we marked time in 
this city until the news arrived 
that our schooner would be 
ready for service within a few 
days. We then made our final 
purchases —there are always 
those final purchases, — but 
choosing tinned meats is a dis- 
tracting pastime. There’s this 
brand and that, and then there’s 
the brand you want, which, of 
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course, they haven’t got, but 
they will have some in after you 
have gone, they assure you 
blandly, and, oh yes, you 
mustn’t forget just those few 
luxuries to tickle the palate 
when your luck is down. Ah, 
and something for the Indians. 
Money’s no use to them ; there’s 
nothing they can buy with it. 
Salt and tobacco for the men, 
and beads for the girls. Then 
there was something else, but 
we couldn’t remember what it 
was—something vitally impor- 
tant. ‘ Liquid refreshments ? ” 
No, we had already provided 
for that. We will ask the owner 
of the store ; he’s sure to know. 
And so we approach that opu- 
lent person. He, of course, 
suggested everything from 
pickled herrings to stewed apri- 
cots. Curse him—I knew he’d 
mention my pet abomination, 
and, sure enough, “stewed 
pears”? he ejaculated trium- 
phantly. “Don’t,” I cried, 
*‘don’t do it. Every man in 
every tropical country in the 
world has them at every meal.” 
I could see them sitting there 
smugly in Mr Everyman’s 
bungalow, Mr Everyman in his 
shirt sleeves, his wife ladling 
them out with a huge spoon, 
and the children with their 
napkins tucked half-way down 
their necks. Of course, I’m 
not a family man, but if I were 
those pears would cause a 
separation. But wait! I knew 
it was something beastly we 
wanted, and those pears have 
given me the clue. I feel 
Squeamish already. Why, of 
course, sea-sickness tablets ! 
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X. THE MOLINERO. 


I have learnt never to trust 
Fate. It’s really too reckless. 
I merely tolerate it. My philos- 
ophy is just to go on till some- 
thing hits you. You will not 
be disappointed. It will, but 
you may have lots of fun before 
it does. 

I heard the hollow clanking 
sound. We were crossing over 
the second highest bridge in 
the world. Some philosopher 
I then remembered once said, 
“Life goes headlong.” I 
thought it very easily might, 
and was glad when that great 
yawning cavern disappeared 
behind us. 

A bewildering maze of rocks 
which jutted out impudently 
almost to the windows of the 
carriage. These deep declivities 
always ended in the black 
obscurity of a tunnel, from 
which we emerged once again 
into the blazing sunlight, and 
then zigzagged down the moun- 
tain side. The hours passed, 
and every now and again you 
caught glimpses of a silver 
streak far below you: the 
rushing waters of the Montagua 
River, which the train joins 
at Rancho St Augustin. At 
first merely a large mountain 
stream dancing and splashing 
over rocks and boulders, but 
later broadening out into the 
full dignity of a river. The 
sky was now overcast. The 
clouds in the upper atmosphere 
were moving at a great pace, 
whilst those in the lower layers 
were dawdling and discharging 


their humid contents here and 
there. The wind was rising 
rapidly, and as we slowly 
steamed out of the last tunnel 
into Puerto Barrios, we realised 
that a violent storm was in 
progress. 

Our hotel faced the sea, 
which even in that sheltered 
bay was foaming with white 
horses. This boded ill for our 
journey, and made me feel 
more like a land-lubber than 
ever. 

The gale continued for days, 
and every morning Chatsworth 
and I would anxiously study 
what Hafiz described as “‘ that 
tiresome old roof of heaven,”’ 
and look with trepidation on 
that angry sea. However, it 
abated at last, and left us with 
sunshine and a dead calm. 

I have no liking for schooners, 
I hate the medley of ropes, 
marling-spikes, barrels, tanks, 
and such-like with which in 
these unfamiliar surroundings 
the likes of me come into 
violent contact at every turn. 

She was 250 tons, and named 
The Molinero. I saw nothing 
appropriate in calling a schooner 
The Miller, but everything con- 
cerned with the sea is always 
a mass of incongruities. They 
were loading her with bags of 
Sugar, the arrangement being 
that after the discharge of 
this cargo at Puerto Cortez, 
our first port of call, the vessel 
would be exclusively at our 
disposal. 

A German captain, a super- 
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cargo in charge of the sugar, 
also a German, Chatsworth, 
Valdo, and myself, together 
with a crew of ragtags and 
bobtails, were to be incarcer- 
ated in the belly of this Miller 
for goodness knows how long. 

After completing an inspec- 
tion, we walked away from 
the wharf and returned to the 
hotel. We were to embark on 
the morrow. 

Chatsworth and I were put- 
ting the final touches to our 
packing when a little native 
boy announced that a Mr 
Landor from Washington ur- 
gently desired to see us, as he 
had a proposition to make. 
Americans always have pro- 
positions. We bade him enter. 
A big man then appeared in 
the doorway and introduced 
himself. 

“Gentlemen, I am the Con- 
sul-General for Central America, 
sent by Washington, U.S.A. 
You Englishmen, I understand, 
are making an expedition along 
the coast of Spanish Honduras. 
Now I have to visit the ports 
along that coast, and should 
therefore be ver-ry much 
obliged if you would let me 
just crack along with you.” 

After some little discussion 
we agreed to take him as far 
as Puerto Cortez, and the 
following day about 5 P.M. 
we all got aboard. The bay 
of Puerto Barrios is almost 
enclosed. It was a dead calm 
—hardly a breath of wind. 
The sails were raised, and we 
slowly drifted away from the 
quay. Then a big puff of 
wind, and we narrowly escaped 
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running into one of the fruit 
company’s steamers, after 
which effort we remained in 
the same place for about two 
hours. 

The officers on the liner 
watched us with some amuse- 
ment, and wondered what 
would happen when we really 
got going in the great ocean 
outside, for our craft was not 
being skilfully handled. 

Well, a breeze sprang up at 
last, and we sailed boldly past 
the pier and out into the bay. 
It was now quite dark, and we 
were constantly scanning the 
coast. Through the mouth, 
and now out into that vale 
of darkness, the open sea. 
Nothing but the oily heaving 
ocean all round us, and not a 
coast light to be seen. We 


sailed along the coast, keeping 


a few miles from the shore in 
the hopes of catching a glimpse 
of Guatemala’s last lighthouse, 
but in vain. The lighthouse- 
keeper was no doubt busily 
engaged in imbibing ‘ white- 
eye,” for there was no light 
of any sort to be seen. Making 
a rough calculation of our 
whereabouts, we decided, to our 
dismay, that we were sailing 
gaily over a bed of shoal 
which stretched for miles in 
this vicinity. Hastily we turned 
The Molinero more seawards. 
The breeze freshened, and we 
were scudding along bravely. 
But where to, heaven only 
knows ! Perhaps “ to the dawn 
of nothing, O make haste,” 
and we did, for the wind began 
to moan in the rigging. We 
were now under full canvas, 
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and the ship heeled over at a 
most unpleasant angle as it 
hissed and sizzled through the 
white -capped waves. That 
hateful corkscrew motion 
started, and the vessel began 
to squirm its way through the 
sea. Why didn’t they call her 
the Sea Serpent, I wondered. 
She wriggled like one. In 
spite of our sea-sickness tab- 
lets, Chatsworth and I felt 
desperately ill, lying there look- 
ing squeamishly at those 
hideous black spectres which 
constantly rose up all round 
us, and disappeared in dots of 
seething foam. 

A heavy gust of wind, and 
over she went to starboard at 
a most precarious angle, the 
green seas washing aboard and 
chasing all and sundry round 
the hatches and other obstruc- 
tions. Our black cat took the 
opportunity to disappear down 
the hatch. He was wise, for 
the next second over to port, 
and everything, including our- 
selves, came scuttling back. 
** Haul down the topsail ! ’’ the 
captain shouted. TEasier said 
than done, I thought. 

“Hang on to the boom!” 
Chatsworth yelled to me, whilst 
black forms scurried up the 
rigging. I did. Never again, 
though, for I nearly went over- 
board, but mercifully landed 
on my back on something hard 
and projecting. I don’t know 
what sailors would call it, but 
I found a name for it all right. 
The topsail would not budge 
an inch; wrongly rigged, I 
suppose, and the gaff was 
bending alarmingly under the 
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pressure of the wind. For’ard 
our jibsails looked like kites. 
I heard afterwards that they 
had been wrongly hoisted. I 
can quite believe it. They 
might have been somebody’s 
laundry on a windy day for all 
the use they were. All of a 
sudden another heavy gust, and 
away they went. A terrific 
crack—the gaff had gone, and 
the topsail poised for a moment 
like some flying pendant, and 
then hurtled away swirling and 
eddying into the angry waves. 

“Cut down the mainsail,” 
suggested Chatsworth, and the 
captain, who had been making 
futile efforts to lower it, readily 
acquiesced. 

Scurrying black forms, which 
looked like so many nimble 
monkeys, attacked the offend- 
ing sail with hatchets and 
other implements, but with no 
success until, I suppose, some- 
body touched a vital spot, and 
the huge sail then descended 
Slowly. 

I was completely enveloped. 
Where the others were, I don’t 
know, but, needless to say, 
this accursed piece of canvas, 
now free, instantly started to 
execute a war dance. One 
moment it was like a huge 
bellying monster, and the next 
as flat as a pancake. I clam- 
bered out from underneath it, 
and we all made a rush to get 
the sail under control, for if it 
had once started the kite busi- 
ness, it would, we knew, have 
taken us all overboard with 
it. We succeeded at last in 
holding it down, fixing it firmly 
and neatly. Helplessly the 
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schooner now drifted, but the 
wind was dropping ; the squall, 
for that was all it was, had 
nearly passed. We tossed about 
aimlessly until most of us, 
exhausted by sea-sickness and 
our efforts, fell asleep; whilst 
the captain and a few of the 
crew kept watch in the inky 
darkness. 

What a wonderful thing sleep 
is, that comparative oblivion 
into which we mortals are per- 
mitted to escape. And as I 
lay there, damp and cold, I 
was thankful at least for the 
stillness. There was no banging 
of doors, bells, or the burring 
sound of lifts or noisy people, 
but just that wistful compan- 
ionship which nature at times 
gives to those who commune 
with her. I felt restful in that 
semi-conscious state, not a star 


overhead and only a slight 
undulation as if the sea were 


breathing. I thought of the 
whole tangled events of life, 
great cities, home, the present 
absurd predicament, and won- 
dered what the morning light 
would bring with it. 

‘**Oh, well, heute ist heut,” 
I murmured—“ Sufficient unto 
the day,’ when to my surprise 
I heard the skipper chuckle. 
“Hallo, captain,’ I cried, 
“‘ what’s the .time.”’ 

** Four thirty.” 

“Four thirty! I must have 
been asleep already, then,” I 
exclaimed. 

It always encourages me to 
hear that I have slept well, 
for sleep is the sap of life 
without which we human trees 
would wither and die. 
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“You certainly have been 
sleeping for at least four hours,” 
he assured me. 

I raised myself and walked 
about, just to set the blood in 
motion. 

** Where are we, skipper ? ” 

**Haven’t the least idea. 
I’m waiting anxiously for the 
first signs of dawn.” 

“Thank heaven there’ll be 
no cock-crowing. I do detest 
a farmyard; don’t you, skip- 
per?” 

He laughed, but did not 
commit himself. The truth is, 
I had my suspicions that he 
knew more about a farm than 
sailing a ship. 

We both watched the grey 
dawn coming: first a blur of 
light, then broadening and 
spreading over the opaque 
waters, which began to take 
colour and glisten. 

** Land on our bow,”’ shouted 
the skipper. ‘‘ Why, it’s Hon- 
duras,” and looking through 
his telescope, ‘ British Hon- 
duras,”’ he added. 

*“‘ British Honduras!” I re- 
peated. 

** Yes,” he admitted; ‘the 
squall has driven us north- 
ward.” 

And so we slowly drifted 
towards the coast, and - when 
the sun was well in the sky, 
we could see the green trees, 
dense undergrowth, and those 
peculiarly humpy hills which 
are so characteristic of that 
tiny isolated strip of the British 
Empire. 

A rattle of chains, and we 
dropped anchor, but barely 
had we done this when a 
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motor-boat was seen approach- 
ing, and about a quarter of an 
hour later it hove alongside us. 
The Government boat, manned 
by blacks, and the official in 
charge was also a black man, 
who now hailed us. 

‘* Who are you? ” 

** The Molinero,” I replied. 

*H’m. I know this craft. 
She’s been here masquerading 
before. What was the last 
name you call her?” queried 
the black official in his quaint 
English, and setting his chin 
upwards until he himself looked 
like a question mark. 

**Oh, we called her lots of 
names last night, but none of 
them were exactly official,” I 
retorted airily. 

‘** Where are you bound for ? ” 
suspiciously. 

‘‘That’s hard to tell in this 
craft, but we want to reach 
Puerto Cortez.” 

His worst suspicions of smug- 
gling and other horrors were 
now aroused, and he became 
very blunt. 

“H’m. Spanish Honduras. 
I thought as much. You tell 
me your names, please ? ” 

His tone somewhat nettled 
me. 

“T’m Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and my friend here is Sir 
Francis Drake,’ I bantered. 

‘Why don’t you anchor off 
Punta Gorda properly instead 
of sneaking about here three 
miles below it?” he persisted, 
and ignoring my chaff. 

** Because we can’t get there. 
Look at the state of our craft,” 
I snapped. ‘“‘ Will you assist 
us with the repairs? ” 
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“Yes, if you declare at 
Punta Gorda.” 

“That will take too long,” I 
contended. 

‘Good. Then you can look 
after yourselves,” and with 
this final remark he pushed off. 

There are many ways of 
tackling people like Chatsworth 
and myself, but that wasn’t 
one of them, and so, left to 
our own resources, we imme- 
diately started on the repairs. 
The captain and crew worked 
far into that night, and mean- 
while we held a council of war 
in the cabin. I was in favour 
of turning back to Puerto 
Barrios—that is, if we could 
get there—for I was satisfied 
that the craft was unseaworthy, 
and, moreover, badly handled, 
but this latter I naturally did 
not mention. Chatsworth, the 
Consul-General, and even the 
captain agreed with me. The 
supercargo, however, was 
furious. 

“‘ There is nothing the matter 
with the craft,’ he snarled, 
“and your fears are com- 
pletely unfounded.” 

“Why didn’t your chief, the 
owner of this rotten outfit, 
put the motor into her?” I 
heckled. 

** Because it’s out of repair.” 

‘* Like everything on board,” 
I countered. 

“Do you know that the 
engine-room where your beastly 
engine should be is flooded, 
and that this vessel, whatever 
you may say, only sails properly 
on one tack.” 

The supercargo’s eyes flashed 
venomously. 
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“Tf you go back, I shall 
hold you and Mr Chatsworth 
personally responsible for the 
sale of this cargo of sugar,” he 
hissed between his teeth, with- 
out answering my allegations. 

“ Right,” I replied ; “‘ that’s 
torn it. We must go on, and 
I hope your sugar gets thor- 
oughly wet.”’ 

And so it was finally agreed 
that we would start at 5 A.M. 
in the morning. We all lay 
down and slumbered soundly 
till dawn. By 5 A.M. the ship 
was astir, the anchor was raised, 
and the sails were being hoisted. 
It was a dead calm and foggy. 

** Everything’s ready,” the 
captain reported to Chatsworth. 

“Except the wind,” I sug- 
gested. 

We dropped paper overboard 
to see if we were moving. The 
paper hovered all round us, 
and so we gave that experiment 
up. We spread ourselves out 
on deck and tried to forget our 
troubles. There was nothing 
to be seen, and the fog hung 
like a grey muslin veil around 
us, but we had hopes that it 
would clear later. The super- 
cargo, who had now recovered, 
having got his own way, re- 
galed me with bits of Heine, 
and I retaliated with Burger. 
I am fond of German poetry, 
and hate all card games. Chess, 
yes; but I am no adept. 
Towards noon the mist cleared, 
the breeze sprang up, and away 
we went. 

** After all, yachting’s not 
bad,” suggested the Consul- 
General as he lay there bask- 
ing in the gorgeous sunlight. 
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“Tl tell you that when we 
reach our destination. Till 
then I’m not committing my- 
self,”’ I laughed. 

The breeze began to freshen 
once again, and we made good 
progress. Towards evening the 
coast of Spanish Honduras was 
clearly visible. Chatsworth cal- 
culated that we ought to reach 
Puerto Cortez about daylight 
next morning if this favourable 
breeze held, but favourable 
breezes seldom do. At night- 
fall a dead calm and a heavy 
swell teased us. It was too deep 
to anchor, and so we rolled and 
rocked incessantly. The others 
turned in, but I couldn’t sleep 
and remained on deck talking 
to the skipper. 

“Do you think this craft 
would stand a ‘norther’?” I 
hazarded. 

‘** What’s that?” he asked, 
looking up sharply. 

*“* Well, skipper, I meant that 
if we had the bad luck to be 
caught in one of those violent 
storms which rise so suddenly, 
and which you sailors in these 
parts call northers, do you think 
this craft would weather it?” 

** Depends largely how she’s 
handled,” he growled. 

“IT know that, skipper, but 
do you think you could bring 
her through ? ”’ 

““There’s hardly any wind 
at all,’ he replied evasively, 
‘and what there is, is—” 

I wetted my finger, and held 
it up in the most approved 
fashion. 

“ig north,’ I added sig- 
nificantly, and completing his 
sentence for him. 
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I decided that the skipper 
did not like that particular 
topic of conversation, and, hav- 
ing exhausted all others, I 
bade him good-night and de- 
scended down the narrow com- 
panion into the one and only 
cabin, in which my three com- 
panions were now thoroughly 
embedded. Slumber filled the 
place like a dense gas. Sounds 
of snoring and heavy breathing 
greeted me. I snuggled into 
my bunk, and lay there listen- 
ing to those unmusical sounds. 
The ship rose and fell, and the 
timbers creaked. 

“Stop that bally trumpet- 
ing,” I shouted, now thoroughly 
exasperated. 

The Consul stirred, then 
chuckled, and soon began snort- 
ing again like a rhinoceros. 


“Ye gods! Phew! Every- 
thing shut up!” It was like 
a Turkish bath. Then sleep 


overtook me, and I have no 
doubt that I added my snores 
and groans to the general 
chorus. 

It must have been some 
hours later, although it only 
seemed like a few minutes, 
when I awakened with a start. 

** Good God, what the—— ! ”’ 

“Tm going up on deck,” 
Chatsworth confided to me. 
“Things look bad.” 

The ship was heaving, tossing, 
sinking, rising, side-slipping, and 
the wind was shrieking. <A 
blast of salty air and the door 
shut again. 

**Fraid we are for it!” 
shouted Chatsworth through 
the skylight. ‘It’s a norther, 
sure enough.” 
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We all jumped up. An 
angry wave dashed against the 
porthole like the rush of a 
mad bull. The ship staggered, 
heeled over, and with a thun- 
derous roar a huge wave swept 
the deck just above us, the 
remnants of which poured down 
through numerous openings into 
our cabin, till the place looked 
like the grotto of some cavern. 

“God! what a night!” I 
exclaimed. 

**1’m for the deck,” and the 
Consul disappeared. 

The wind shrieked as he 
opened the hatch, which closed 
with a slam behind him. The 
captain was exhorting his crew 
to superhuman efforts. The 
storm, as these northers do, 
had descended upon us almost 
without warning, and we had 
been caught in full rig. This 
terrible danger threatened to 
overturn us. The sails must 
be lowered or we should cap- 
size. Chatsworth manfully took 
the tiller, and the Consul 
wedged himself in close along- 
side, ready to relieve him. 
Both of them, fortunately, knew 
something about yachting. The 
supercargo and I remained 
below. When you can’t help, 
don’t hinder, was our policy. 
We hung on like grim death 
to our bunk posts, and even 
then it was all we could do to 
keep our feet, but broken arms, 
legs, or injuries of any kind 
must be avoided at all costs. 

“Your confounded sugar is 
going to get wet, mein freund,” 
I managed to hurl at the super- 
cargo between our acrobatic 
performances. 
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“It’s only a bad squall. It 
will be all right soon,’’ he main- 
tained doggedly. 

I admired the fellow’s de- 
liberate courage, but did not 
share his optimism. 

“Bad indeed ! 

I call it.” 

A second later and over she 
went to starboard, right deep 
down under. I thought she 
was gone, then a violent swing 
and over to port, and now she 
began to rise, as if some giant 
hand were lifting her. 

‘Heavens! What next?” 
I groaned, and we were cata- 
pulted into a wave which swept 
the ship from stem to stern. 

I peered through the slant- 
ing skylight. Chatsworth and 
the Consul were at the wheel, 
drenched to the skin, and 
wallowing in the seas which 
covered the deck. Under this 
overload of canvas we seemed 
to be racing like mad—where 
to, we didn’t know. 

** Just keeping her sails filled,” 
Chatsworth shouted with a 
sickly smile. 

Splash! and the compass 
light, shining through our sky- 
light, went out. The ship was 
now shrouded in total dark- 
ness. I looked at my watch— 
5 A.M. Two long and fearful 
hours had passed. It will be 
light soon, I said to myself 
encouragingly. 

“ Bring a hatchet ! ” shrieked 
a voice from above. ‘ Quick! 
Quick !” 

I needed no second bidding, 
but charged out of the cabin 
and grasped the hatchet in its 

rack at the bottom of the com- 


Damn bad, 
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panion. I leapt up the steps 
and pushed open the hatch. 

** Here it——”’ 

Bang! and the hatch shut 
with a slap and knocked me 
down the companion. Bruises 
didn’t matter at that moment. 
The hatchet was necessary to 
save the ship, and I dashed up 
the companion, pushed the 
hatch open and wedged myself 
insecurely. Somebody snatched 
it from me and disappeared. 
Then a punch from a giant 
wave, a heave over to star- 
board, the Consul’s big form 
loomed ominously in the dark- 
ness aS he reeled, stumbled 
forward, and landed on his 
head into the scuppers. This 
was no time to be shut in, and 
I stood there at the top of the 
companion. The crew were 
hacking away at the main- 
sail. 

*“T can do no more,” cried 
Chatsworth. ‘‘I’m done, and 
she’s out of control.” 

He had been there nearly 
three hours. 

‘* Make an effort to turn her 
round,” I urged. 

*“We may go over if I do,” 
he smiled sheepishly. 

“Yes, and if you don’t,” I 
shouted back to him, ‘‘ we may 
go under.” 

ia TIll try.” 

Everybody now put up the 
cry, ‘“‘ Stand by to put about !”’ 
The wheel spun round with a 
crack. The wind yelled its 
fury, and the waves punched 
our bodies with solid green 
waters and seething white foam. 
The sails flapped, then swung 

on to the other tack. Now back 


” 
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again, and the ship floundered 
like a duck without wings. 

“* Hopeless ! ” screamed Chats- 
worth. “I can do no more. 
Cut away the main-sheet.” 

But the crew were already 
engaged on this dangerous job. 
The morning light appeared, 
and with it new courage. Every 
man fought with that sail, and 
down it came, but flapping like 
some colossal bird. Then the 
waves caught and held it to 
the waters. The light was 
coming, but a hopeless dawn 
indeed, for far from abating 
the storm seemed to be increas- 
ing in intensity. The waves 
surrounded our now derelict 
craft like a pack of hungry 
wolves. Breathless from look- 


ing into the wind and nearly 
blind with salt spray, I twisted 
round—no easy matter, but 


the raincoat which I was wear- 
ing over my pyjamas caught. 
“Hell!” To let go meant 
going overboard. It was now 
over my head. I fought like 
mad, mad with anger. Some- 
thing tore. I extricated an 
arm ; now the other, and away 
it went, hurtling upwards and 
over into the sea. Now I 
could scan right to the horizon. 
The blinding rain had ceased, 
and we were left with a mud- 
grey sky and a wind that 
seemed to issue from a funnel. 
There they were, as far as the 
eye could see, the shameless 
hussies, bobbing up and down 
like disgraceful and abandoned 
dancers. This leg, that leg, 
up, down, and the wind scream- 
ing with delight at their mad 
revelry, until another deluge 
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burst upon us. Ugh! it was 
cold. 

Something struck my legs, 
something soft. 

*Valdo !”’ I cried. 

** Si, sefior.”’ 

He had been housed for’ard 
and made his way along the 
ship, stout henchman that he 
was, to see how we were 
faring. 

**Valdo, we must get out of 
this. We must take to the 
boats.” 

** No hay, sefior.” 

“There are none? ”’ I queried. 

They had been smashed to 
matchwood, and our last hope 
was gone. 

“Look! Look!” roared the 
captain, whose voice echoed 
plaintively above the wind. 
“The land is close there to 
starboard ! ” 

But another wave envel- 
oped us, and I saw nothing. 
** Where ? ’” I shouted breath- 
lessly as I was recovering. 

*“* Starboard ! ” 

I don’t know whose voice it 
was, though. 

We had been driven land- 
wards by the fury of the tem- 
pest, but fighting against odds 
in the dim morning light, had 
only just discovered it. 

Green trees bent like an 
archer’s bow greeted my swollen 
eyes. A native hut sat there 
snug and peaceful in a forest 
cutting; a sandy shore, a 
gleam of hope, but could we 
reach it? Clearer and clearer 
it grew. We were quite help- 
less, we could only wait, and 
that is the hardest thing of 
all, inertia, inaction. Tense 
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moments passed almost of un- 
endurable anxiety, whilst with 
muscles nerved to the last 
pitch we kept our hold on the 
battered ship, our hold on life 
itself. To-morrow, perhaps, the 
sun would be shining. Should 
we be basking in its life-giving 
rays, or would the moon this 
very night leer on our cold 
lifeless bodies? Perish the 
thought! We'd fight. 

Presently the ship began to 
jolt, then bump! And we all 
went headlong. The Molinero 
had stuck in the sand. Picking 
ourselves up we made a dash 
for the cabin to snatch a few 
belongings. 

** Here, take this,” urged the 
Consul. “I feel it will be safe 
in your keeping,” and handed 
me his watch. 

I burst out laughing for the 
first time on that perilous night. 
His face looked almost saintly. 

** My God, where do you think 
I’m going to with it? Up the 
rigging ? ” 

I remember putting it in the 
highest spot in the cabin, when 
a Wave came pouring down the 
hatch. We were trapped— 
door shut against us by water 
pressure—we flung ourselves 
against it—it flew open, the 
wave had passed—fought our 
way on deck, and then for’ard. 
A thunderous clanking, and a 
water-tank went over. Valdo 
sustained a slight injury, noth- 
ing serious. Chatsworth put 
on a lifebelt. 

“Can’t swim. Can I have 
this ? ” he said calmly. 

I remember it looked like an 
Elizabethan collar. Funny how 
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frivolous thoughts strike you 
at perilous moments. 

““Sdlvese el que pueda!” 
(Save himself who can!) the 
captain shouted. 

The crew were already over- 
board and swimming for dear 
life. 

*T’m off!” I cried. 

“Not yet,” urged Chats- 
worth. 

** Yes, before we are injured. 
Jump in behind me, quick!” 
and I leapt into the waves. 
Down I went into about eight 
feet of water and touched the 
soft sand, but I didn’t seem to 
come up. 

‘What the blazes,’ I thought, 
“can have happened.” Then 
I realised that the ship, which 
was swaying, kept sucking me 
under. I made furious attempts 
to free myself,.and at last gave 
a vicious push with one leg up 
against the side. That did it. 
Up I came, and was swept 
away by a wave. I seemed to 
travel through a densely packed 
soundless medium, dark green, 
light green, lighter, and once 
again the roar of wind and sea. 

T lay still in the trough, and 
waited for the next. Then on 
again as each successive racing 
monster, with their long sloping 
bodies and curly heads, bore 
me shorewards. At last I 
touched the sand and stood up, 
but was instantly swept off my 
feet again, and back into the 
trough. Now one final effort. 
I would make sure of it this 
time, and I swam till my belly 
grazed the sandy shore, and 
dug“jmy fingers in until the 
receding wave had lost its 
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subtle power. I walked a few 
paces, and fell exhausted. That 
battle under the ship had nearly 
finished me. Recovering my 
breath, I sat up and looked 
round. Where were the others ? 
Ah, the supercargo fully dressed, 
even to his tie. He shook 
himself like a mastiff, but 
was as calm as ever. Then 
the Consul, large and nearly 
naked, swearing volubly about 
the stupidity of taking voyages 
with mad Englishmen, and 
when fully recovered vowed 
that U.S.A. would have to 
send a cruiser the next time 
he was ordered to visit, this 
coast. Now Valdo and Chats- 
worth—the trusty fellow had 
kept close to him all the time. 
Chatsworth walked up _ the 
sandy beach, holding some- 
thing high above his head. 

“What on earth have you 
got there ? ” I asked. 

“My passport. You see I 
was afraid I might have trouble 
with the authorities, but I fear 
it’s wet,” and he stood there 
looking at me as serious as an 
owl. 

“Tf that doesn’t beat the 
band!” I exclaimed. “It was 
the devil you nearly had trouble 
with, and he’d have burnt it.” 

Finally, the captain, who 
also could not swim, floated 
in on a life-belt. He had been 
caught up in the anchor-chains, 
which I am told very nearly 
drowned him. We all collected 
together. It was good to be 
alive and feel mother earth 
again. The truth is that few 
of us know how much we 
appreciate life until we come 
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near to losing it, but we were 
perishingly cold, and were glad 
to see some Indians approach- 
ing us. They had been watch- 
ing our struggles since day- 
light. We followed them back 
to their huts. 

“IT don’t feel like tramping 
across half Honduras. What 
do we do next, Chatsworth ? ” 

** You don’t imagine I should 
have been so careless as to 
wreck you where there was no 
railway, do you? The station 
of Buenavista, with the railway 
line, is about two hundred 
yards through those trees. It 
belongs to the fruit companies, 
and is the only one in this part 
of the country.” 

“The devil it is! Think of 
that, America,’ I said, address- 
ing the Consul. ‘* There’s only 
one railway in what you would 
call this God-damn country, 
and we have been thrown on 
top of it.” 

“TI would have you know 
that I should have used no 
such phraseology,” the Consul 
objected. 

*“Then all I can say is, you’re 
not from Texas.” 

But Washington’s represent- 
ative was busily engaged in en- 
deavouring to cover his Central 
American parts with his scant 
and tattered clothing. The 
Indians took us into their huts 
and gave us strong drink. We 
shed our wet things, and de- 
spatched a messenger down the 
line to the town of Omoa, asking 
that a workman’s trolley should 
be sent for us. Covered with 
blankets, we then slept soundly 
for several hours, but on 
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awakening a new problem pre- 
sented itself. “‘ Wherewith shall 
we be clothed?” I seized a 
couple of sacks, fixing one 
round my waist like a hunting 
tartan, and the other I slung 
round my shoulders for the 
plaid. Chatsworth was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, a kind of 
winding sheet, and then the 
Consul emerged from an inner 
room, large and dignified, but 
—oh heavens ! 

“Don’t jest !”’ he upbraided 
me. ‘‘ Don’t you see the pre- 
dicament I am in? ” 

“Is—is that what you call 
it ? ’ I stammered weakly, for 
laughter is exhausting. “I 
should have called it a girl’s 
nightie.”’ 

If he hadn’t been so big and 
dignified, I think I could have 
borne it, but this large person, 
looking rather fierce, and then 
the bull neck surrounded by 
embroidery and the nether por- 
tions likewise, with those two 
huge protruding legs—oh dear ! 
But some one was coming in. 
Our messenger from Omoa en- 
tered the hut. ‘‘ The trolley’s 
ready, sefiores,’’ he announced. 

** Heaven be praised for this 
diversion,” I thought. I was 
rapidly getting cramp in the 
intestines, for I was weak with 
laughter. 

We all walked down and 
mounted the trolley, Chats- 
worth and the supercargo on 
the handle in the front, the 
Consul and I working against 
them at the back. Valdo was 
Seated ready to take his turn. 
We were still very cold, and 
got to work propelling our- 
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selves swiftly down the line. 
We passed a group of the fruit 
company’s staff walking along 
the road which just there fol- 
lowed the railway line. 

** Ay, ay!’ I hailed them. 

** Ay, ay, to you, gen’lemen,”’ 
came the reply. ‘‘ Been bath- 
ing?” 

** Ay, ay,” I rejoined, as we 
swung past them. 

At Omoa we were taken into 
the court-room, where the Com- 
mandante was to interview us. 
I detest ceremonies. They al- 
ways seem so stupid, but, of 
course, they are a necessary 
evil. The Commandante sat on 
the platform in what I suppose 
was the judge’s chair, and we 
were given seats in a row facing 
him. 

We left the palaver to the 
supercargo, who spoke Spanish 
perfectly, and all went well 
until Chatsworth, impatient to 
get a move on, as he always 
put it, suddenly leant forward, 
and with his serious face earn- 
est and intent, addressed the 
Commandante in his broken 
Spanish. 

** Sefior—er—have you—er— 
had any letter from the Presi- 
dent of Honduras concerning 
us ? 39 

The Commandante, who was 
by no means convinced of the 
veracity of this shipwreck busi- 
ness, had been trying hard to 
decide through that guise of 
odd and ragged garments, 
whether we were respectable 
people or mere beachcombers. 
His face now scanned us severe- 
ly. He evidently thought the 
whole thing was a hoax. The 
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situation was beginning to be 
funny, and unfortunately I am 
very susceptible to humour. 
I looked from one to the other. 
Chatsworth, with his face alert 
and his ears all ready to receive 
important news in a language 
with which he was only slightly 
acquainted, and then at the 
bucolic consternation on the 
face of that rotund anatomy 
which occupied the official chair. 
Tableaux vivants always get 
on my nerves, and I nearly ex- 
ploded. I could see that the 
Commandante was about to 
pour forth his wrath upon us, 
thinking, and not unnaturally, 
that the whole thing was a jest, 
when suddenly his face changed. 

** Are you by any chance the 
geologist and engineer? ” ad- 
dressing Chatsworth and my- 
self. 

“Si, Sefior Commandante,”’ 
Chatsworth replied. 

“Why, yes, then I have re- 
ceived instructions from the 
President about you.” 

Needless to say, our troubles 
were over, and we were quickly 
taken to a store to buy clothes, 
from which we emerged clad, 
but all exactly alike—yellow 
trousers, red shirt, yellow 
jackets, slouch hats—toughs to 
the marrow-bone. The next 
day we went to look at the 
wreck. The Molinero was break- 
ing up, but the sea was calm 
and a deep blue, whilst the sun 
was shining from a cloudless 
Sky. Nature had left that 
callous night’s handiwork, “‘ as 
unrepenting Nature leaves her 
every act.” 

The Consul and the super- 
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cargo were going on to Puerto 
Cortez by motor-boat, so we 
parted company over a round 
of drinks. 

Valdo had secured my attache- 
case containing seven hundred 
dollars, but we lost everything 
else—three cases of food, in- 
struments, and all our gear. 
He also brought my suit-case, 
but it smelt like a dead man’s 
chest, and so I abandoned it. 

“Well, how shall we go 
back to Guatemala ? ” queried 
Chatsworth. “By land or 
sea ? ”’ 

“Oh, let’s make our way 
over the land. I’ve had enough 
sea for the time being,” I sug- 
gested. 

*“Good;. then we'll travel 
across the frontier through the 
rivers, although I can assure 
you it’s no joy-ride,” Chats- 
worth warned me. 

The next day Chatsworth, 
Valdo, and I started, but this 
time in a petrol trolley, for the 
district headquarters of the 
fruit company, at which we 
alighted about two hours later. 

On arrival we ran up against 
one of the more junior author- 
ities, a Chamberlain of the 
Lesser Gods, so to speak. Ap- 
parently we did not impress 
him at all favourably. 

** May we see the manager ? ”’ 
I asked politely. 

He stood there for a few 
moments mute and eyeing us 
askance. 

‘“H’m,” he grunted suspici- 
ously. “They ’phoned us from 
Omoa to expect some fellows 
who had been shipwrecked. 
Are you the boys ? ” 
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** Yes,” we admitted. 

‘““H’m. There was a fellow 
who rolled up here some months 
ago,”’ he continued, “‘ who said 
he had been shipwrecked off 
the coast of Mexico. Perhaps 
it was just as well for him that 
he had,”’ he added significantly. 
“That fellow was wanted by 
the United States.” 

“Lucky devil,” I said envi- 
ously. ‘‘ Nobody seems to want 
us. May wesee the manager ? ”’ 
I ventured again. 

“Don’t know about seeing 
the manager. S’pose you're 
hungry, eh ? ”’ 

We said nothing, but looked 
on the ground. This silent 
but eloquent appeal went 
straight to his heart. 

“Come along into my quar- 
ters.” 

We _ followed him. He 
searched his cupboard, but in 
vain. 

“I have been away for a 
day or two,”’ he explained, ‘‘ and 
apparently the bhoys have been 
in here and eaten me out.” 

Apparently they had, for 
when we got there the cup- 
boards were bare. 

“Got any money?” he 
flashed, and looked fixedly at 
us 


I thought it was unwise in 
our present position to state 


that we had seven hundred 
dollars, so I said somewhat 
lamely— 
“We had—er—but——” 
“But you’ve blown it—— 
Do you want work ? ”’ 
We showed no enthusiasm. 
**'No, you don’t. That’s evi- 
dent.” Fortunately at that 
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moment some one hailed him, 
some one dressed in white, the 
manager. 

““Have those shipwrecked 
gentlemen arrived yet, Jones ? 
IT have just had word from the 
Commandante at Omoa that 
they are coming.” 

** Yes,” admitted Jones, but 
somewhat puzzled at the defer- 
ence paid to us. 

‘Bring them along, then.” 
And the best room was allotted 
to us. 

Chatsworth knew the author- 
ities of this great and hospitable 
organisation. 

The next day we made an 
early start on the trolley again 
for Capancito, on the Rio Tinto 
River. The fruit company’s 
local authority there assisted 
us in obtaining a big dug-out 
canoe to take us down the 
river, but confided that it was 
a risky journey owing to sunken 
trees and the utter desolation 
of the bush, where, if over- 
turned, no assistance could be 
rendered to us. ‘‘I personally 
would prefer to go by sea,”’ he 
affirmed. 

Nevertheless, thanking him 
for his assistance and fellow- 
feeling, we stepped into the 
unsteady craft and pushed off 
into the swift current, with 
one Indian at the bow and 
another at the stern. The 
three of us sat in the middle. 
The dense jungle soon closed 
in round us right up to the 
water’s edge. We _ slipped 
rapidly past a little islet where 
a couple of alligators, sensing 
our presence, flopped lazily 
into the water and vanished. 
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It certainly was a gruesome 
spot. Round a bend in a 
graceful sweep, a sudden swerve 
to avoid this and pass that, 
then another stretch of rapid 
water. Sitting in these flat 
canoes is rather like riding a 
bicycle with your feet on the 
handles. The motion is smooth, 
I grant you, except for the 
jolts on sunken stumps of trees 
and other obstacles. A grating 
sound, and the canoe came 
slowly to rest in the middle 
of the river. A sunken tree 
had caught us. The Indians 
paddled furiously. A_ slight 
movement, and away we ‘went 
again. We gathered speed, 
but a few seconds later, bump ! 
and a dead stop. We were all 
nearly thrown out. Now we 
were wedged in firmly, and the 
current was slowly turning us 
round. We should be swamped. 
The Indian in the stern stepped 
out gingerly into the swift and 
deep river, balancing himself 
on the sunken tree in whose 
branches we were enmeshed. 
A push, a violent wobbling, 
and he slid himself gracefully 
on his stomach over the stern 
and into the canoe again. The 
front Indian was a mutt, and 
Chatsworth had managed dur- 
ing our stop to change places 
with him, and with the latter’s 
ca’ canny methods we made 
good progress, and arrived at 
the little Customs hut on the 
Honduras-Guatemalan frontier 
about a couple of hours later 
without further mishap. A 
big motor dug-out was waiting 
for us, and after partaking of 
a scratch meal we started off 
on the broad waters of the 
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Montagua, which the little Rio 
Tinto tributary joins at this 
point. 

We were now going against 
the current, and making not 
more than four miles per hour. 
The river was in flood owing 
to the torrential rains of the 
past two months, and the bush 
on each side was entirely sub- 
merged, but we crept along by 
the side of it, and then the 
rain started—a steady down- 
pour. The improvised awning 
was totally inadequate, and 
the water trickled down our 
necks. We could feel it travel- 
ling. It was no sentimental, 
but a most intimate journey 
those tiny liquid streams made 
to join the common puddle in 
our boots. We tried to make 
some hot tea, but the primus 
stove spat with such venom 
that we had to give it up. 
Everything now depended on 
the motor. If that gave out, 
we should be swung round by 
the current and either swamped 
or shot into that submerged 
and dense forest, a fit home 
for monkeys and birds, but 
not one spot where the son of 
man could lay his head. 

However, with the exception 
of one short stop and a little 
backfiring, it kept going pretty 
steadily, and then the darkness 
came on. So far we had not 
seen a human creature—no 
canoe — nothing. The hours 
seemed like days lying there 
cramped and by now thor- 
oughly saturated. A glimpse 
of moonlight which through 
the rain made the waters dance 
like a million gnomes, then a 
few humid stars, a patch of 
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sky, no bigger than a calf-skin, 
and total darkness once again. 
A little encouragement, how- 
ever, for at least it showed 
that there still was a moon, 
and behind that blanket of 
clouds a starry firmament was 
shining. Chatting and dozing, 
the time passed dreamily by, 
some nine weary hours, when 
we turned, and slid softly and 
slowly on to a bank. Cayuga 
at last! We had reached the 
international railway between 
Guatemala City and Puerto 
Barrios. Wallowing through 
the soft mud we dragged our 
belongings, and a few minutes 
later entered the small station. 
The village seemed dead, but 
there were a few men working 
on the platform. No more 
passenger trains, but a freighter 
was expected. What luck! 
We asked no more questions, 
but just rolled up in a secluded 
part of the station, and when 
the freight train came steaming 
in, hopped into a van with all 
our trappings, and about two 
hours later we were back in 
Puerto Barrios, from whence 
we had started on that fatal 
journey. 

We straggled along to the 
hotel, clambered into our bed- 
room through the window, and 
went to bed. The domestic 
who, without any knowledge 
of our arrival, happened to 
have occasion to enter the 
room in the morning, screamed, 
thinking it was an apparition. 
These people are superstitious, 
especially in the early hours. 

We caught the train for 
Guatemala, and settled down 
for the long journey. Putting 
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our tickets in the ribbons of 
our hats, we prepared to sleep 
away the time. The ticket 
collector would examine and 
collect them at odd intervals, 
and we lay there in that 
blissful state, knowing at each 
clipping that our journey was 
progressing. At last we awak- 
ened, and began to take an 
interest in our fellow-travellers. 
It moreover appeared that one 
of them was taking a more 
than ordinary interest in us. 
A short thick-set man, very 
broad and obviously immensely 
powerful, armed with a strong 
chin and a ‘45 automatic. He 
kept on strolling past, giving 
us sidelong and penetrating 
glances which seemed to stab, 
and then suddenly seated him- 
self opposite us. 

“Well, [ll be blowed! If 
it isn’t you two Englishmen ! 
I thought you were a couple of 
downright hard cases. What 
the ! Well, I never!” 
and slapped us on the leg with 
a thick and muscular hand. 
“Now what have you bhoys 
been up to?” 

** Shipwrecked,” we grinned. 

* You don’t say! I’ve been 
watching you sleeping beauties 
all the way. It’s my job, isn’t 
it?” 

“It’s sure that,’ we ad- 
mitted, for he was the head of 
the Secret Police of QGuate- 
mala, an American, as strong 
as a horse and with the courage 
of a tiger. 

** But how did you get here ? 
The ports are watched.”’ 

“Through the rivers,” we 
told him. 

“You don’t say—you don’t 
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say! Na! na!” and getting 
up gave me a friendly slap on 
the back, which I suppose 
must nearly have chased my 
lungs up into my larynx, for I 
coughed violently. Ilike people 
to be pleased to see me, but 
not to emphasise it by dis- 
turbing my anatomy. 

Shortly afterwards we got 
into conversation with an arch- 
eologist, who with a young 
friend had just arrived in Guate- 
mala for the purpose of study- 
ing the buried cities, of which 
there were many. He was 
asking us about travelling in 
this country, and we gave him 
what information we could. 
In this way the time passed 
pleasantly, and we were soon 
gliding into the terminus of 
Guatemala City. The train 
came to a standstill. The 
archeologist pulled down the 
window. Dozens of eager hands 
were stretched out to take our 
baggage. He took up his black 
attache-case, and handed it to 
the first pair of outstretched 
hands nearest our window. I 
sat aghast. 

“Your night clothes?” I 
suggested tentatively. 

“Oh no, that’s got all 
my money and credentials in 
it.” 
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I jumped up, and was out 
of the carriage in a jiffy. There 
was an awful crowd of people, 
and every one hated me as I 
elbowed my way unceremoni- 
ously along the platform, but 
the Indian with the black 
attache-case was gone. I came 
back to the carriage. The 
archeologist was slowly col- 
lecting his things with perfect 
equanimity. 

** What’s the matter ? ” said 
that gentleman, whose mind 
apparently dwelt in the past 
and ignored the present. ‘‘ Have 
you lost anything ? ”’ 

“No,” I replied, “‘ but you 
have. Your attache-case,”’ I 
suggested. 

“Oh, that’s all right. It 
was a porter I gave it to.” 

“Was it?’ I murmured in 
amazement. 

* Well, at any rate the fellow 
wanted to take it.” 

“* He’s got it,’ I gasped. 

I think it then began to 
dawn on him. I was, however, 
speechless, and sat down mop- 
ping my brow. My word, the 
tragic humour of these coun- 
tries, I mused. People always 
seemed to be doing funny 
things. 

“Oh, Lord! Phew! Ca-a-a- 
rrmba !” 


(To be continued.) 
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PARKINSON-SMYTHE was effi- 
cient. People who knew him 
used to say, ‘‘Smart fellow 
Parkinson-Smythe,” and then 
add by way of qualification, 
“He’s devilish efficient.” It 
was an excellent description ; 
smartness and efficiency were 
his outstanding characteristics. 
He came to the Egyptian Army 
from a good British battalion 
and ought to have been a 
success. As a matter of fact 
he was a success up to a 
certain point and then he 
crashed. It wasn’t his fault 
that he crashed, he had hard 
luck. Unfortunately for Par- 
kinson - Smythe the incident 
made a good story, and the 
army laughed. He wasn’t ac- 
customed to being laughed at, 
so he resigned. Perhaps it is 
just as well that he went 
when he did. He would have 
been a nasty fellow to serve 
under. He hadn’t done enough 
regimental duty as a subaltern. 

He arrived in Khartoum at 
the height of the tourist season : 
a trying time for those in 
authority who, already over- 
burdened with their ordinary 
duties, have an added load of 
responsibility in the presence 
of these birds of passage. Kings, 
princes and their retinues have 
to be provided with spec- 
ial accommodation ; unaccus- 
tomed sportsmen must have 
facilities for the pursuit of 
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dangerous game without undue 
danger ; ladies must be allowed 
to see the sights without making 
spectacles of themselves, and 
the native population must be 
guarded from the effects of 
that irresponsible familiarity 
which, too often, breeds con- 
tempt. All this needs tact. 
Parkinson-Smythe had been 
A.D.C. to a Colonial Admin- 
istrator and could, when he 
liked, be the very essence of 
tact. The Governor of Khar- 
toum, harassed at the moment 
by the presence of a semi-official 
European notable, seized upon 
the new arrival as unscrup- 
ulously as a quartermaster ab- 
sorbs an unexplained surplus, 
and, by a special mandate 
from the highest authority, 
diverted him from the southern 
battalion for which he was 
intended and attached him 
to headquarters as an extra 
Inspector in the Civil 
Administration. 

As a temporary social bul- 
wark to the Governor he was 
an immense success, the out- 
standing figure of an unusually 
gay season. He dined with 
dowagers, drank with heavy 
fathers, and danced with their 
daughters. He was all things 
to all tourists, and the work 
of the province went on un- 
hindered. But his activities 
were not by any means confined 
to this social welfare work. 
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In spite of his decorative 
appearance he had an inquiring 
mind which absorbed infor- 
mation and _ statistics with 
amazing facility. His brain 
was like a handbook, and he 
used his knowledge as an en- 
trenching tool. With the onset 
of the hot weather the tourists 
vanished, the leave season 
began, but Parkinson-Smythe 
remained. He remained three 
years. He ceased to be a 
social bulwark, and became an 
apostle of efficiency. 

Now I don’t want to be 
hard on Parkinson-Smythe. He 
was all right, except that he 
could never leave well alone. 
He had to be organising some- 
thing or changing something 
all the time. It wasn’t enough 
for him to know that a thing 
was being done, it had to be 
done in the most efficient way ; 
the means were as important 
as the end. An uncomfortable 
fellow to live with. He made 
everybody work. He would 
have had more appreciation of 
the value of a quiet life if he 
had not been away from his 
regiment for so long when he 
was a youngster. At the end 
of three years he was trans- 
ferred to Berinnis as a Junior 
Inspector, and it was in 
Berinnis that he crashed. 

The weekly inspection of 
the town of Berinnis by the 
Governor and his staff is an 
institution of long standing. 
The parade falls in at 6.30 
on Thursday mornings and rides 
through the streets, inspecting 
the shops, markets, and other 
municipal establishments with 
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a kindly though critical eye. 
The occasion is a cheerful one, 
for the Governor looks upon 
the town as his child, and has 
a parent's leniency for the 
petty irregularities of his off- 
spring. The spotless cleanliness 
of the streets at these inspec- 
tions bears witness to the co- 
operation of the inhabitants, 
but it is well not to examine 
too closely lest the illusion 
be dispelled—a schoolboy with 
a shining morning face often 
conceals a grimy neck beneath 
his snow-white collar. The 
wise schoolmaster knows this 
and accepts the compromise. 
Accompanying the Governor 
on these inspections are the 
Junior Inspector of the district, 
the Senior Medical Officer, the 
Officer in charge of Public 
Works, the Mamur or native 
police officer, and various sheiks 
and other headmen of the 
town mounted on donkeys. 
The cavalcade is therefore quite 
an imposing one, and delights 
such of the pot-bellied, round- 
eyed children as can elude the 
vigilance of their mothers and 
escape into the streets. 

A few days after Parkinson- 
Smythe’s arrival in Berinnis 
the Governor had to leave 
the station on a visit to a 
neighbouring village. Thus it 
came about that the new 
Inspector was in charge of 
the weekly parade on the 
following Thursday. The season 
was unpropitious, and the morn- 
ing gave promise of one of the 
sweltering dusty days which 
precede the early rains. As 
he cantered across the maidan 
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Parkinson-Smythe felt that he 
was not going to like his new 
billet. He had been bitten 
by sandflies during the night, 
and he hated the thought of 
having to sleep in a mosquito 
curtain ; there were no tennis 
courts ; there were only enough 
people to get three a side at 
polo; there was no ice; his 
pony was looking wretched ; 
his syce complained that the 
local forage was poor—in fact 
everything was beastly. 

At this point two lean yellow 
pie-dogs joined him, yapping 
and snarling at his pony’s 
heels. The animal, a well-bred 
Syrian Arabs imported from 
Khartoum, resented their atten- 
tions and, after lashing out 
at them viciously, tried to 
bolt. Parkinson-Smythe, who 


was a fair, though rather fussy, 


horseman, regained control by 
brute force, but it was a wild- 
eyed pony and an exasperated 
rider that received the salute 
of the group of officials waiting 
outside the police station. The 
new Inspector, hampered 
though he was by the pony’s 
desire to turn his back on the 
assembly, carried off the situa- 
tion remarkably well. After 
bidding the officers good-morn- 
ing, he turned to the Mamur. 

*“‘ Abdulla Effendi,” he said, 
“are all these dogs registered ? 
I saw two just now that did 
not seem to have any collars.” 

“* No, sir,” returned the police 
Officer, ‘‘there is no register. 
I suggested it to the last 
Inspector, but he said that it 
was not necessary, sir.” 

“* Well, I think we had better 
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have it done. I agree with 
you, Abdulla Effendi. One 
will then be able to deal more 
efficiently with stray animals— 
less danger of hydrophobia and 
that sort of thing, eh, doctor ? ” 
The Inspector turned to the 
Senior Medical Officer. 

“I. daresay you've right,” 
returned Bimbashi M‘William, 
“though I’ve never considered 
that there was much danger. 
We've always had the stray 
dogs caught and killed up to 
this as soon as they became 
troublesome, but we’ve never 
had a register.” 

“Rather haphazard, don’t 
you think?” suggested Par- 
kinson-Smythe, with a smile; 
“I fancy we had better try 
to get things on to a more 
efficient basis. Will you see 
to it please, Abdulla Effendi ? ” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the 
police officer, with mental 
reservations. 

The tour of inspection began. 
Greek and Syrian merchants 
at the doors of their little 
shops salaamed politely to the 
newcomer, and answered his 
questions with voluble eager- 
ness. The Inspector appeared 
to have an amazing grasp of 
wholesale and retail prices, and 
could calculate with staggering 
ease the cost of carrying a 
camel-load of sugar from Khar- 
toum to Berinnis, and knew 
in a moment how much this 
extra transport should add to 
the price per ras. Such spec- 
ialised knowledge amazed the 
simple-minded Officer of 
Works; the far-seeing M‘Wil- 
liam shook a doubtful head, 
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and the merchants seemed less 
eager. Pleased with himself, 
Parkinson-Smythe rode on. 
Iron workers, fashioning rude 
hoes and spear-heads under 
little straw shelters; shoe - 
makers, with countless rows of 
red slippers hanging outside 
their stalls; tailors, saddlers, 
and sellers of earthenware pots ; 
all these were passed in review. 
A slight clash with M‘William 
over the efficiency of the filter 
at the soda-water factory, and 
with the Officer of Works as 
to the employment of mud 
bricks in the local buildings, 
left these two gentlemen on the 
defensive and a trifle shaken, 
but it was not until the 
slaughterhouse was reached 


that the new broom raised a 
cloud of dust—no bigger than 
a man’s hand, and giving no 


hint of the coming storm, 
but charged nevertheless with 
lightning. 

The visit to the slaughter- 
house was always the most 
popular item of the weekly 
inspection. The building lies 
about half a mile to the west 
of the town across a level 
stretch of firm sand, and it is 
probably this opportunity for 
a gallop which gives the routine 
visit such importance, though 
M‘William insists that the smell 
of blood is the attraction, and 
he ought to know. On this 
particular morning, as the 
cavalcade pulled up after its 
gallop, a courtly figure emerged 
from the door and salaamed 
to the acting Governor and his 
staff. This was the sheik of 
the butchers, a person of con- 
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sequence, responsible to the 
authorities for the cleanliness 
and good behaviour of all who 
used the building and the 
market in the town, where the 
meat was exposed for sale. 
Parkinson -Smythe acknow- 
ledged the salute punctiliously 
and, dismounting from his pony, 
glanced sharply about him. All 
traces of the grisly business of 
the early hours had been re- 
moved, and it seemed im- 
possible that the most carping 
of critics could find any fault. 
Abdulla Effendi smiled con- 
fidently and greeted the sheik, 
who, having welcomed the con- 
stituted authority in a becoming 
manner, now made obeisance 
to the more immediate arbiter 
of his fortunes by touching his 
forehead and laying both hands 
upon his heart. Their saluta- 
tions were cut short by the 
voice of the “constituted 
authority,” whose critical eye, 
finding no fault in the building, 
had fallen on the personnel. 

He addressed himself to the 
most ill-favoured of the 
butchers, a dark-skinned Arab 
with a twist of blood-stained 
bandage round one of his ankles. 

“What is your name?” he 
demanded. 

** Mansur,’ replied the gentle- 
man addressed. 

“Good, O Mansur, and what 
is the matter with your leg ? ” 

“Ha ? ’ questioned the Arab, 
turning for enlightenment to 
the Mamur. 

Abdulla Effendi was too well 
versed in the foibles of in- 
specting officers to attempt to 
intervene, but M‘William had 
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no such scruples. ‘“‘ His Hon- 
our, the Inspector, says, ‘ What 
is wrong with your ankle?’ ” 
he interpreted. 

“Thank you, M‘William,” 
said Parkinson-Smythe sarcas- 
tically. 

“It’s nothing, that isn’t,” 
put in Mansur, speaking to the 
Medical Officer. ‘“‘I hit it, 
that’s all.” He turned away 
carelessly. 

Parkinson-Smythe frowned. 
He was not pleased. “‘ These 
butchers are all licensed, of 
course, Abdulla Effendi? ” he 
asked the Mamur, in a tone 
which implied “ of course they 
are not.” 

“Yes, sir; at least, no, sir,” 
returned the police officer, 
“that is to say, sir, there is 
no list kept in our office, but 
the sheik here—Abd el Nebbi 
Yunis—keeps a register and is 
responsible.” 

“Oh,” commented Parkin- 
son-Smythe, smiling happily. 
“He keeps a list, does he? 
I think we can improve on 
that, Abdulla Effendi. We 
can’t have every diseased loafer 
employed as a butcher just 
because he happens to be a 
friend of the sheik. Let us 
get this thing on a proper 
footing. Have all these fellows 
paraded at the hospital and 
medically examined, and then 
the ones that are all right must 
be registered at your office 
and given a badge. That will 
put the matter on an efficient 
basis ; eh, Abdulla Effendi? ” 

“* Splendid, Excellence ! ” 
cried the Mamur, with every 
appearance of admiration. 
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“You'll see to the medical 
examination, M‘William, won’t 
you ? ” continued the Inspector 
genially, turning to the Senior 
Medical Officer. 

“Certainly, sir, if you wish 
it,” answered that gentleman, 
with almost insubordinate 
politeness. 

Bimbashi William M‘William 
was not accustomed to having 
his medical arrangements criti- 
cised, and he returned to his 
quarters after the inspection 
in a state of mind quite at 
variance with his usual cheerful 
tolerance. He felt an active 
dislike for the new Inspector ; 
he was an interloper, an ass, a 
disturber of the peace. Why 
couldn’t he wait until the 
Governor came back before 
he started his infernal reforms ? 
Things were running quite 
smoothly ; there was no urgent 
need for any change; why all 
the hurry ? Certainly the filter 
at the soda-water factory was 
cracked—it hadn’t been in- 
spected for a couple of months 
—but, after all, most of the 
people drank well-water without 
any boiling or filtration, so 
why worry. And as to having 
the butchers medically exam- 
ined and registered—it was 
rot! You weren’t going to 
eat uncooked meat, and any- 
way you couldn’t examine all 
the servants who handled it 
before it reached the table. 

When he had breakfasted 
and smoked a pipe he felt 
better. After all, the fellow 
wasn’t so bad. The things 
that he had suggested were 
all right in their way—rather 
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desirable, in fact—but a con- 
founded nuisance all the same. 
In any case it was no good 
worrying about trifles. He 
mounted his pony and rode 
over to the civil hospital, to 
make arrangements for the ex- 
amination of the candidates 
for licensed butcher. 

Abdulla Effendi Tantowi, the 
Mamur, was an excellent offi- 
cial; never sick; always tact- 
ful; a master of compromise. 
Possibly, at times, he may 
have resembled the gentleman 
in the parable who said “I 
go, sir’’—and went not, but, 
if he did, there was always 
some good excuse presented in 
a manner calculated to disarm 
the most justifiable indignation. 
In person he was large and fat, 
with a jolly brown face and 
sparkling black eyes. He got 
through an amazing amount of 
work with the least possible 
exertion; appeared to know 
everything, and if there were 
dark undercurrents in his life— 
as no doubt there were—he 
kept them carefully concealed 
from his superior officers. 

Twenty-five years service in 
the army and Civil Administra- 
tion had taught him that a 
British Bimbashi must be 
handled with discretion. Senior 
officers were all right, their 
weaknesses were common know- 
ledge, but with a Bimbashi you 
never could tell. To register 
butchers—yes, that was good, 
the registration would be in 
his gift and might be useful, 
but dogs.... As a good 
Mohammedan he cleared his 
throat noisily and spat. A 
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curse on all dogs! Pushing his 
tarboosh back from his fore- 
head he wiped away the per- 
Spiration and called for the 
sergeant-major of police. The 
thing must be done; let the 
sergeant-major do it. 

Three days later the gather- 
ing in the open space outside 
the Zabtieh, or local town hall, 
was larger than usual at 10 A.M. 
There was always a crowd in 
front of the Zabtieh at this 
hour, when litigants, office- 
seekers, contractors and others 
came to interview the local 
magistrate, but on this par- 
ticular day the numbers were 
augmented by butchers bearing 
aloft medical certificates, and 
by dog-owners of all ages, 
each leading at the end of a 
rope some nondescript member 
of the canine race. It was an 
orderly crowd. The men, in 
white garments, with white 
turbans on their heads, squatted 
in the centre. The women, in 
blue tobes, and unveiled, as is 
the custom of the lower orders 
in the Sudan, sat in a group 
at some distance from their 
lords. The children and dogs 
wandered in and out among 
the groups. The children were 
quiet and wide-eyed with in- 
terest ; the dogs looked de- 
pressed, as well they might 
with the threat of a rope 
round their necks. 

Everything was going 
beautifully. Batches of applic- 
ants, summoned by the police, 
would rise, disappear into the 
Zabtieh and emerge a few 
minutes later, the licensed 
butchers wearing red embroi- 
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dered armlets (a niece touch of 
symbolism), the dogs with cir- 
cular tin badges hanging from 
their ropes. Over all brooded 
the hot stillness of an April 
morning. From the distant 
barracks came the discordant 
notes of the battalion buglers, 
each man practising a different 
call with maddening persever- 
ance. Somewhere in the 
town a tom-tom thudded 
rhythmically. 

Presently, drawn by curiosity, 
a@ young and smartly dressed 
Arab strolled across the square 
and joined the group. His 
handsome effeminate face be- 
trayed no trace of baser blood. 
His new red shoes and carefully 
folded turban proclaimed the 
dandy, while the long rhino- 
ceros-hide whip hanging from 
his wrist showed that he was 
a mounted man. Leaning at 
ease upon a staff, he glanced 
with cynical amusement at the 
crowd. Brazenly he appraised 
the qualities of the unveiled 
women, quite conscious of their 
interest in his finery. A dog 
with a bright new metal tag 
came down the steps, towing a 
small boy in his wake. The 
stranger glanced at them con- 
temptuously. And then there 
emerged Mansur, the  ill- 
favoured cause of all the 
trouble. Mansur with a clean 
bandage round his ankle and 
a scarlet badge upon his 
sleeve. He scowled as he came 
out. He had paid five milliemes 
to have his leg dressed, and 
now five piastres for his reg- 
istration. He picked up his 
sword in its red leather scab- 
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bard from the top of the 
steps where he had deposited 
it when he entered the office 
and, slinging it over his 
shoulder, pushed his way 
through the crowd. Idly the 
stranger accosted him as he 
passed. 

**Ho, my brother,’ he said, 
“ what’s all this about ? ” 

Mansur glowered at him. 

“They are registering but- 
chers,” he growled, and in- 
dicated the badge upon his 
arm. 
“Wallahi! A good com- 
bination,” cried the Arab. 
“ Butchers and dogs—a pretty 
jest!” His wit was aimed to 
impress the women, and now 
he laughed loud as he turned 
towards them. But he had 
gone too far. Quick as a 
flash Mansur plucked his blade 
from its sheath. A deadly 
upward thrust, a cry ending 
in a groan, and the jester lay, 
a blood-stained heap, upon the 
sand. The crowd gasped. A 
woman screamed. Men strug- 
gled to their feet. Two dogs, 
freed by the dropping of their 
ropes, flew, snarling, at each 
other’s throats. Every dog in 
the assembly rushed in to 
join the fray. The crowd 
surged backwards. 

Mansur, planting his foot 
on the body of his victim, 
waved aloft his dripping sword. 
“Ta Allah ilAllah” he 
chanted in a high voice, and 
then, maddened by a sudden 
sense of power, he flung himself 
upon the helpless crowd. Hack- 
ing blindly to left and right he 
clove his way through them. 
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They scattered before him like 
leaves before an autumnal gale. 
At this moment, round the 
corner of the Zabtieh, rode 
Bimbashi Parkinson-Smythe, a 
lighted cigarette between his 
lips and perfect self-satisfaction 
in his bearing. 

It cannot be denied that 
Parkinson-Smythe, confronted 
with this very unpleasant situa- 
tion, acted with great prompti- 
tude and presence of mind. 
He had no idea what it was 
all about. What he saw was 
a panic-stricken crowd fleeing 
in all directions while, im- 
mediately in his path, a ledping 
figure flourished a dripping 
sword and cried aloud of God. 
The Inspector had been out to 
examine a new well which was 
being dug in a neighbouring 


village, and he was returning to 
his office with his mind full of 


schemes for the future. To be 
brought face to face with sudden 
death in the midst of daily 
routine is very upsetting. The 
instinct of self-preservation is 
strong in most of us, and 
perhaps the thought of flight 
may have flashed across Par- 
kinson-Smythe’s mind, but if 
so he did not act upon it. All 
unarmed as he was he did not 
hesitate an instant, but, giving 
his pony the spurs, he charged 
the fanatic to ride him 
down. 

Such courage ought to have 
succeeded. Perhaps it would 
have done so but for the 
cigarette which, falling from 
the Bimbashi’s lips in the first 
shock of his astonishment, rolled 
under the peak of the saddle 
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and came to rest between the 
numnah and the pony’s back. 

Mansur, in his madness, did 
not wait to be attacked. He 
rushed forward to meet the 
new alrival. Swinging back 
his sword he aimed a whistling 
back-hand cut at the rider’s 
body, leaping aside as he struck. 
It was at this instant that the 
pony felt the first sharp stab 
of pain from the burning 
cigarette. He checked sud- 
denly and reared. The move- 
ment could not have been 
better timed. The hissing 
sword-blade shore through reins 
and martingale, grazing the 
pony’s off-shoulder but doing 
no further harm. Like George 
II. at Dettingen, Bimbashi 
Parkinson-Smythe was carried, 
swift as an arrow, from the 
stricken field. 

After one disappointed glance 
in the direction of the flying 
pony, Mansur turned again to 
his grim work. The crowd 
had scattered and, for a 
moment, he was at a loss to 
know which line to follow, 
but, as he hesitated, he saw 
that a large group of the 
fugitives was seeking refuge in 
the police guard-room across 
the square. With a shout of 
triumph he gave chase. 

The only occupant of the 
guard-room at this crisis was 
an ancient black policeman, 
an old soldier whose service 
dated from the days when 
Gordon was Governor of the 
Sudan. This veteran was en- 
gaged in adjusting his puttees 
to his shrunken shanks, when 
through the doorway burst the 
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leaders of the terrified mob. 
Falling over each other in 
their eagerness to escape, they 
brushed the aged man aside. 
His foot was knocked from 
the stool on which it had been 
resting. The end of his puttee 
fell from his hand and, un- 
winding slowly, settled in un- 
tidy loops about his ankle. He 
stood, a helpless figure, in the 
middle of the hut, while the 
frightened disturbers of his 
peace tore and pushed at each 
other in their efforts to escape 
through a small door at the 
back. And then in through 
the entrance from the square 
dashed the wild-eyed Mansur, 
his sword athirst for slaughter. 
The old soldier glared at him. 
This was more than he could 
stand. 

“What’s this?” he burst 
out furiously. ‘Don’t you 
know that this is the guard- 
room? We can’t have this 
sort of thing in here. I'll 
put you under arrest.” He 
took a firm pace forward and 
seized the fanatic roughly by 
the arm. “Bringing your 
sword in here too! Don’t you 
know any better than that? 
Wallahi, the ignorance of these 
civilians! .. .” 

Mansur looked down, abashed. 
In the presence of this un- 
questioned authority he felt like 
a guilty child. Meekly he 
allowed himself to be disarmed. 


The leaking filter at the 


soda- water factory had 
shaken M‘William more than 
he cared to admit, even to 
himself. While minimising the 
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danger as much as possible, he 
had to acknowledge that the 
filter had been installed origi- 
nally as a safeguard and that, 
as a safeguard, it was now 
worse than useless. He took 
immediate steps to remedy the 
defect, but, when this was 
done, he had still to deal with 
the wound which had been 
inflicted on his self-esteem. He 
determined that he must do 
penance. 

For some months the desir- 
ability of having a field day 
with the bearer section of his 
Field Hospital had lain heavy 
upon him. First one thing and 
then another had interfered. 
His officers were sick; mules 
for transport were not available ; 
or a serious case demanded his 
immediate care, and it became 
apparent that the effort neces- 
sary to overcome this suspicious 
inertia would soon outweigh 
the desirability of the training. 
Now that the weather had 
turned hot there was every 
reason for a further postpone- 
ment until after the rains, 
but no—he wouldn’t do it; 
here was a chance to recover 
his self-respect and, at the 
same time, shake the orderlies 
out of the rut of their daily 
routine. 

On the afternoon of the day 
before Mansur’s outburst the 
Medical Corps Detachment 
paraded in full marching order 
and tramped out into the desert, 
where they settled down for the 
night. M‘William and his 
officers accompanied them, leav- 
ing the civil doctor in temporary 
charge of the station. And 
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now, under the hot glare of 
the morning sun, the bearers 
were advancing in open order 
on the town, collecting the 
casualties supposed to have 
been left by troops which had 
preceded them in the assault. 
Presently the long line of 
stretchers was halted, and the 
orderlies knelt down beside 
them attending to the “ casu- 
alties”’ which had _ been 
“planted ”’ in readiness for 
their approach. M‘William had 
gone far out on the flank to 
prepare for the next movement, 
leaving his youngest officer, 
Lieutenant Negib Aziz, in com- 
mand of the centre. Suddenly 
from the outskirts of the town 
@ grey pony came whirling 
towards them in a cloud of 
dust. His rider appeared to be 
leaning forward at a dangerous 
angle, his arms outstretched, 
and clawing helplessly as if 
trying to grasp the pony’s 
nose. Even in the distance the 
sounds of his shouting reached 
the ears of the native officer. 
Lieutenant Aziz was puzzled. 
He was newly come from the 
fraternal atmosphere of the 
American Medical College at 
Beyrout, and the unsympathetic 
attitude of his senior officers 
alarmed him. This horseman 
was clearly a British officer. 
Some action was necessary. 
What ought he to do? The 
pace of the pony was in- 
credible. He was almost upon 
them. The shouts became 
articulate. They were curses. 
The officer was angry. Action 
was imperative. Springing to 
his feet, Lieutenant Aziz drew 
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his unaccustomed sword with 
a flourish and, in a terrific 
voice, shouted out ‘‘ Zinhar”’ 
(Attention.) 

The reaction was instan- 
taneous. A long line of orderlies 
sprang from the ground like 
jacks from so many boxes. 
The pony, with a suddenness 
made possible by years of 
training on the polo field, 
stopped in his stride and 
bounded to the left. The rider 
shot forward from the saddle, 
and landed with a crash on the 
point of his shoulder ten feet 
in front of the nearest stretcher. 

“My God! he’s killed!” 
thought the terrified Aziz, and 
rushed forward to pick him up. 

M‘William had seen the acci- 
dent from afar, and now came 
pounding over the sand to 
rescue the victim from the 
danger of too many willing 
hands. He was always at his 
best when faced with a pro- 
fessional problem. He dis- 
mounted from his pony and 
handed the reins to one of the 
orderlies. 

“Oh, so it’s Bimbashi 
Parkinson-Smythe,” he said 
quietly, and, motioning the 
others to stand aside, he bent 
over the prostrate figure. After 
a short examination he sat 
back on his heels. “Stunned, 
and a broken collar-bone,” he 
remarked to Lieutenant Aziz. 
“May possibly be a slight 
concussion. Bring me a haver- 
sack ; I think I had better set 
this myself. Tell the Yuzbashi 
to close up on the centre. 
We'll take the Inspector to the 
Civil Hospital and leave him 
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there in the shade until the 
sun goes down. I don’t want 
to carry him all the way to his 
quarters in this heat. Never 
mind about the pony; he 
will go back to his stable all 
right.” 

In a surprisingly short time 
everything was ready; the 
unconscious Parkinson-Smythe, 
secured for the moment against 
further damage, was lifted care- 
fully on to a stretcher and 
borne slowly towards the town. 
The streets on the outskirts 
seemed strangely deserted, and 
M‘William began, for the first 
time, to wonder what had 
made the Inspector’s horse bolt. 
As they approached the market- 
place, near which lay the Civil 
Hospital, the murmur of many 
voices filled the air. M‘William 
was puzzled. The orderlies 
looked apprehensive. Turning 
the corner they came immedi- 
ately upon a vast crowd. The 
whole town seemed to be 
gathered in the market square. 
The detachment hesitated and 
hung back. ‘“‘ Lead on,” called 
out M‘William sharply, and 
rode ahead. The throng opened 
out a lane before him. There 
was no sign of disorder—merely 
intense excitement. The arrival 
of the Medical Detachment 
seemed to have a calming 
influence. As he rode between 
the lines of people, M‘William 
heard his own name and God’s 
combined in many a pious 
whisper. 

Near the entrance of the 
hospital compound he overtook 
four men carrying a blood- 
stained figure on a native bed- 
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stead. He did not stop to 
make inquiries, but pressed on. 
Inside the compound the crowd 
was thicker. Many of the 
people had blood upon their 
clothing. The civil doctor came 
running from the office building. 
He was waving his arms and 
shouting in French and Arabic 
and English at the Mamur, 
Abdulla Effendi Tantowi, who 
followed in his wake making 
large soothing gestures. M‘Wil- 
liam had no idea what it was 
all about, but he took hold 
of the situation firmly. Ignor- 
ing the excited physician, he 
addressed himself to the Mamur. 

* Abdulla Effendi,” he said 
quietly, “ get a few police and 
clear every one out of the 
compound. Then put a guard 
on the gate, and let no one 
in without my permission. It 
seems that we have some 
casualties here. Well, I have 
brought my men out for train- 
ing and, by Gad, they'll get it. 
As soon as you have got this 
place clear I'll march in the 
Hospital Section and open out 
for action. And now, sir,” 
he finished, turning to the 
agitated Syrian doctor, “if 
you will calm yourself and 
attend to business I shall be 
greatly obliged.” 


Some hours later, as 
M‘William was putting on his 
coat to return to the Mess 
for some food, Abdulla Effendi 
Tantowi entered the office. All 
the casualties had been dressed 
and cared for; the crowd had 
dispersed, and the men of the 
Field Hospital Section, after 
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their period of intensive train- 
ing, were packing up and pre- 
paring to depart. The Mamur 
saluted and beamed upon the 
weary surgeon. ‘Splendid 
work, sir,” he said in Arabic, 
“absolutely splendid.” 

**Look here, Abdulla Effendi,” 
asked M‘William, “ what the 
deuce was it all about? I 
have been too busy to ask any 
questions.” 

The Mamur shot a sly glance 
towards the hut where Parkin- 
son-Smythe, now conscious and 
irritable, was awaiting the hour 
when he might with safety 
be transferred to his own 
house. : 

“Tt was one of the newly 
licensed butchers, Excellence,” 
he whispered, speaking for once 
in English. ‘‘Some of these 
Sudanese are so ignorant! The 
matter was most carefully ex- 
plained to him, but nevertheless 
he must have failed to under- 
stand that his licence was for 
sheep and cattle only.” 

Abdulla Effendi did not 
actually wink, but he went 
very near it. 


A few days ago I visited 
M‘William in the dignified con- 
sulting-room in Harley Street 
where he now practises the 
arts which, in former days, he 
applied, no less successfully, 
amidst the makeshifts of 
tropical Africa. Outside, the 
sleet was lashing against the 
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windows, but inside the quiet 
room a beautiful fire burned 
brightly in the grate, and all 
was warmth and comfort. His 
work was over for the moment, 
and we sat in deep arm- 
chairs on each side of the 
blaze with middle-aged con- 
tentment in our hearts. As 
my eyes wandered over this 
new setting for my old friend, 
a native sword hanging in its 
red leather scabbard appeared 
to me to be out of place 
among the paintings and 
cabinets by which it was 
surrounded. I remarked upon 
it to my host. 

“My dear old boy,’ said 
Sir William, taking his cigar 
from between his teeth and 
puffing out a cloud of fragrant 
smoke, “don’t you remember 
Mansur, the licensed butcher of 
Berinnis? Surely you must 
remember Mansur. That is his 
sword. The Governor gave it 
to me as a reward for the 
efficiency of my _ medical 
arrangements. I believe he 
thought that I had organised 
the whole thing to give my 
lads some experience with 
actual wounds.” 

“ And did you?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Sir William, 
“I didn’t even think of it. 
Poor old Parkinson-Smythe! 
He was too infernally effi- 
cient! I always keep that 
sword there as a warning against 
efficiency.” 
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KITE BALLOONS WITH THE FLEET. 


BY JOHN MACKWORTH. 


SomE description has already 
been given of the way in which 
kite balloons first came to be 
used with ships at sea. The 
combination was an original 
one, and the success of the 
extemporised arrangements was 
sufficiently striking to open a 
vision of further possibilities. 
To some, at any rate, it was 
evident that if the kite balloon 
could be sufficiently improved, 
it might become a very valu- 
able accessory to the Fleet. 
At that time—1915—aerial re- 
connaissance at sea was almost 
wholly lacking. Seaplanes were 
capricious in their behaviour, 
and, with the possible exception 
of Campania, there was no 
aircraft carrier capable of keep- 
ing station with the Fleet at 
battle speed. Our own air- 
ships were small, few in number, 
and helpless in rough weather, 
while, on the other hand, the 
Germans had Zeppelins; im- 
perfect, it is true, but far 
more airworthy than anything 
we possessed. They could, 
weather permitting, keep our 
ships in sight while their own 
lay far over the horizon, thus 
putting us at a serious dis- 
advantage, and turning the 
pursuit of their Fleet into a 
game of blind man’s buff. 

The kite balloon never 
claimed to be a complete reply 
to the Zeppelin. What it did 
do was to provide an enor- 


mously extended field of vision, 
coupled with reliable communi- 
cation, which last was a point 
of very great importance. 

But to produce a _ balloon 
capable of towing with the 
Fleet was a matter not alto- 
gether simple. Conditions in 
the Northern waters were far 
different from those in Galli- 
poli, where the first trials were 
made. Great winds boomed 
aloft, buffeting the balloons 
with the weight of many tons, 
and in the early experiments 
the cables snapped like carrots. 
One can picture the risks by 
remembering how even so small 
a thing as an umbrella can 
assert itself in a gale, and how 
many old ladies have been 
saved from disaster only by 
the runaway  providentially 
turning inside out at the last 
moment. A balloon is larger 
than many umbrellas: a huge 
thing of rubbered fabric, com- 
parable in size to a good-sized 
house. It rides far overhead, 
where there are no obstacles to 
temper the force of the wind, 
and, moreover, has to meet not 
only this, but the added speed 
of the ship itself, if the latter 
is towing against it; while the 
cable, which bears the whole 
strain, is a stranded steel wire, 
no thicker than a man’s little 
finger. 

As a general rule, the greater 
the altitude, the higher is the 
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wind, though this is not in- 
variable. With easterly breezes 
the reverse may be the case, 
and the wind-speed on deck 
be actually the greater. But 
with the westerly currents com- 
mon in these isles, it is a safe 
assumption that, at a thousand 
feet, the deck speed will be 
increased by 15 or 20 knots. 

This was a point which the 
mariner, standing in the partial 
shelter of his bridge, did not 
always appreciate; and there 
were times when he questioned 
the judgment of the balloon 
officer in refusing to send up 
observers. There was only one 
way of convincing him on such 
occasions, and that was to 
induce him to make the trip 
himself. 

To be towed thus by a fast 
warship is an experience not 
easily forgotten. So long as 
the surface craft is steaming 
down wind, the conditions are 
strangely restful. Even with a 
half gale following, the balloon 
only lies out ahead of the ship, 
and the wind force is reduced 
to a gentle breeze. Looking 
down on the white-fringed ves- 
sel below, it seems pleasant to 
be removed from all the spray 
and tumult. 

Pleasant enough it is till the 
ship alters course. Then comes 
a change. The wind, which has 
been humming musically in the 
rigging, suddenly takes a shriller 
note. The dangling side-guys 
slope astern, and the car gives 
an ominous swing. The sounds 
in the cordage rise like a syren, 
from a hum to a whistle, and 
from a whistle to a scream. 
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Every line, block, and rope 
adds its voice to the pande- 
monium; the handling guys 
on either side stand out like 
solid bars, and the long curve 
of the cable flattens and exudes 
an oily sweat. The balloon 
crouches under the strain, and, 
recovering itself, roars through 
the wind like a mad thing; 
while the uninitiated observer, 
with streaming eyes and prob- 
ably minus his cap, clings to 
the side of the car, and waits 
for something to carry away. 

In short, the first experience 
is not all joy ; yet granting (as 
with a modern balloon is the 
case) that the system is ade- 
quate to standing the strain, 
there is no cause for apprehen- 
sion. The materials are of 
tremendous strength, and the 
car is comfortable and protected 
by a tightly-stretched covering 
of impermeable fabric. More- 
over, through all the racket of 
the elements, the balloon, once 
settled on its course, rides with 
a steadiness that is almost un- 
canny, so that in the roughest 
weather good observation is 
possible. 

It is when the monster is 
brought near the deck that it 
is apt to become refractory. 
To see a balloon hauled in 
on a windy day reminds one 
of a groom trying to hold a 
plunging horse with a head- 
stall. Yet, like a horse, a 
balloon can be “ humoured ”’; 
it all depends who is in charge. 

But at best the last hundred 
feet are apt to be trying, and 
even the hardened stomachs of 
sailors have been known to 
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revolt. Indeed, one admiral 
who braved the trial was landed 
on his quarter-deck only just 
soon enough to give him time 
to reach his cabin before dis- 
aster overtook him. 

The German type of balloon, 
with its sausage-shaped body 
and clumsy parachute tail, was 
wholly incapable of facing the 
stern conditions of the North 
Sea. Nevertheless, it was the 
only thing available for trial 
at the outset, and like a vast 
aerial dachshund, it was dragged 
through the windy skies as 
long as it could be kept on the 
lead. Through its sufferings 
came success, but this would 
never have been realised except 
for the vigorous support of 
Admiral de Robeck, who con- 
stituted himself a father of 
balloons in the Fleet, and for 
the energy and initiative of a 
few picked officers of the Naval 
Air Service, who were sent 
north with the elastic order, 
“Do the best you can.”’ 

The first operations in home 
waters in which the balloons 
took part were off the Belgian 
coast, and bore some resem- 
blance to those in the Dar- 
danelles. Yet, between Galli- 
poli and the Belgian coast there 
was a wide difference. The con- 
ditions off the latter were sel- 
dom ideal; fog and mist were 
prevalent, and the shore bristled 
with guns. Moreover, the sally- 
ports of the German ships lay 
near at hand, and generally, 
there was too much possibility 
of unpleasantness for the leis- 
urely methods of the earlier 
days to be employed with 
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safety. Whatever ship was to 
operate, it was desirable that 
she should be able to produce, 
or dispose of, a balloon with 
the maximum celerity. To 
this end, the City of Ozford 
was designed. Like Manica, 
she was originally a tramp 
steamer, and having suffered 
a similar mutilation, she was 
provided with an inflation sys- 
tem of a startling, even alarm- 
ing, design. This consisted of 
a number of “low pressure ” 
(150 lb.) tanks, holding in all 
a hundred thousand cubic feet 
of hydrogen, which is enough 
to fill a balloon. They were 
connected to a huge standpipe 
in the centre of the foredeck, 
and were able, if called upon, 
to deliver the whole quantity 
of gas in a single mighty belch. 
Deflation was slower, the gas 
being pumped back into the 
tanks; but in cases of emer- 
gency the balloon could be 
instantly ripped. For some 
reason the apparatus made a 
special appeal to the officer in 
command, possibly because of 
its favourable comparison with 
the cruder system of the Manica, 
in which it had taken two hours 
to inflate a balloon. At any 
rate, he was frequently to be 
seen, stop-watch in hand, ex- 
horting the man at the gas 
controls to greater deeds in 
the effort to beat his own 
record ; and daily on his decks 
the balloon burst quicker and 
quicker into bud. It was 
natural that this strange per- 
formance should attract the 
attention of the authorities on 
shore, and in due course a 
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signal was received that a very 
eminent official was coming on 
board to see what it was all 
about. He duly arrived, and 
misled perhaps by a national 
reputation for discretion, in- 
vited the commanding officer, 
who was a Scotsman, to give 
a display. One can only record 
that everything worked admir- 
ably. The balloon appeared 
with such suddenness that the 
high official shied like a startled 
horse, and the roar of its birth 
could be heard many miles 
away. The commanding officer 
was well satisfied; so appa- 
rently was the high official, 
who immediately left the ship. 
Shortly afterwards the City of 
Ozford received a letter from 
Their Lordships of the Admir- 
alty, thanking the Scotsman for 
his exhibition, but expressly 
forbidding him to repeat it. 
Apparently this was the record 
performance ; at any rate, there 
is no trace of a yet swifter 
inflation, and the City of Oxford 
settled down to work with the 
monitors off the Belgian coast. 
Theirs was no easy task. From 
Nieuport to the Scheldt the 
long muzzles of the enemy’s 
guns peered out to sea, and 
every device for protection and 
concealment was employed. 
Camouflage, dummy redoubts, 
and false flashes served to mis- 
lead ; earthworks of enormous 
strength to protect ; and aero- 
planes, submarines, and even 
fast surface craft, to counter 
attack. The whole system on 
this coast was, in fact, so 
formidable and elaborate that 
the king, always interested in 
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such matters, paid a special 
visit to inspect it after the war. 

It was because the enemy 
recognised his right wing to be 
@ sensitive spot that he pro- 
tected it so thoroughly, and 
for the same reason he took 
care, when molested, to hit 
back with the maximum vigour. 
Lying out on the flat lead- 
coloured sea, the monitors pre- 
sented an almost ideal target ; 
and as heavier and heavier 
pieces were mounted on shore, 
they were pressed farther and 
farther out, till the limit of 
their extreme range was 
reached. Knowing the tra- 
jectory of their guns, the Ger- 
mans had been at pains to 
bring up others which would 
outrange them, and, having done 
so, considered that the matter 
should be at an end. So it 
might have been, but for some 
fertile brain which conceived 
the idea of mounting 12-inch 
naval guns near Dunkirk, from 
which position they could reach 
the Germans easily. The simple 
device of painting the monitor 
white and providing her with 
an extra canvas funnel deceived 
the Germans into the belief that 
she was anew and moredevastat- 
ing brand ; and while the City of 
Oxford spotted for the guns on 
shore, the monitor, lying well 
out of range, industriously fired 
blank. It does not seem to 
have occurred to the enemy to 


notice which way the shells 


were coming from, and they 
spent a great deal of ammuni- 
tion trying to reach her. At 
length, desperate at the pound- 
ing, they sent forth a call for 
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their light forces to come out 
and deal with their perse- 
cutors, and the gay deceivers 
might have met with a certain, 
if glorious, end, had not the 
City of Oxford picked up the 
signal, together with the reply 
that the German ships were 
coming. It seemed wise to 
depart, for three knots, though 
a round speed in its class, is 
not much use against de- 
stroyers ; so after passing the 
glad news on to Harwich, the 
balloon-ship and the monitor 
waddled off home, leaving the 
Germans with their curiosity 
unsatisfied, and several days’ 
supply of ammunition blown 
into the sea. 

It was at about this time 
that experiments were begin- 
ning with the Grand Fleet. 
The first ship to be fitted with 
a kite balloon was the aircraft 
carrier Campania. Being an 
ex- Cunard liner, there was 
plenty of space in her, and in 
due course Campania received 
this notable addition to her 
complement of seaplanes. It 
must be admitted that his 
hew command caused her cap- 
tain some anxiety. Seaplanes 
he recked of; indeed he flew 
one himself, and though they 
had their disadvantages, he 
knew pretty well what to ex- 
pect. But entrusted with this 
gigantic bubble on the end 
of a string, his seaman’s heart 
descended into his _ boots. 
Visions of seaplanes entangled 
in the cable crowded his dreams 
of sheets of flame and frightful 
explosions from stray sparks 
from the funnel, and of ob- 
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servers whisked heavenwards 
and vanishing into space. Nor 
were his nightmares entirely 
without foundation. The equip- 
ment was primitive, and the 
balloons were called upon to 
face a buffeting that they were 
not designed to stand. One 
ripped its cable from the winch 
and landed in Norway; a 
second broke free and was 
lost for ever, and other set- 
backs of a like kind occurred. 
Yet Campania’s captain per- 
sisted in his task: sending up 
observers when the weather 
was good, and ballast only 
when conditions were danger- 
ous. No lives were lost, nor 
was any one injured, while 
from every failure something 
new was learnt. Work was 
going on apace at the Admir- 
alty also, and new types of 
balloon began to emerge. The 
Sausage was transformed into 
an egg, and the egg sprouted 
queer-looking fins and shed its 
tail of parachutes. Finally 
came the three-tailed “M” 
type, the invention of a French- 
man, far superior to anything 
that had gone before. The 
Fleet began to take notice. 
Up till now the balloons had 
been regarded mainly with 
amusement: it was entertain- 
ing to watch them, and pleasant 
to organise sweepstakes on the 
time that would elapse before 
they broke away. No one was 
very anxious to go up in one, 
the prospects of a free run and 
a bath in the North Sea being 
insufficiently attractive, even 
in summer. But with the 
arrival of the new type came 
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a change. The balloons re- 
mained obstinately on their 
cables, and the sweep money 
was as a rule unclaimed. Cam- 
pania towed them at will, 
and observed for battle prac- 
tice, moving at full speed. It 
was no more than a beginning ; 
but with the latent possibilities 
in view, even a beginning was 
something. Admiral de Robeck 
was now with the Grand Fleet, 
and at his request certain 
officers were sent up: men 
endowed with experience, not 
only of balloons but of human 
nature as well—men of standing 
in civil life, keen, patient, and 
of imperturbable good humour; 
junior in rank, perhaps, but 
capable of reasoning with a 
captain on his own quarter- 
deck without causing offence. 
From this material he estab- 
lished a special staff in his 
flagship, the King George V., 
and a similar organisation with 
the battle cruisers at Rosyth. 
His instructions to the balloon 
officers were simple: “Prove 
what you can do,” he said, 
** and I'll back you to the limit.” 
And this he did, always with 
a twinkle in his eye. If people 
were rude to balloons it seemed 
to amuse him; if they came 
with a tale of disaster, he only 
laughed. In the same spirit 
his officers set to work. Where 
younger men would have been 
discouraged, they smiled cheer- 
fully, and one by one the hesi- 
tating ships agreed to take a 
balloon and give it a trial. The 
** palloonatics,” as they came 
to be called, had simple wants. 
Give them, they said, but a 
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drifter and a few hands; let 
them direct the ship’s company 
for a few minutes, and they 
would guarantee to have the 
balloon riding from the deck 
with an observer one or two 
thousand feet up on the end of 
a reliable telephone. 

On the whole, the operations 
were surprisingly simple. The 
balloons were brought from 
their parent ship flying on a 
two-legged cable at about three 
hundred feet, and using one 
leg of this cable, simply strode 
across to the battleship, where 
they were hauled down on a 
bollard, and attached to their 
own special winch. Once in 
the air again they gave no 
trouble, following every move- 
ment of the ships without in 
any way affecting the naviga- 


‘tion, and providing observation 


points that were almost ideal. 
Their effect on the shooting 
gave a definite proof of their 
utility, the efficiency in spot- 
ting being increased by 25 per 
cent when trained observers 
were used. The sailor will 
always accept facts, and where- 
as, when cables snapped and 
balloons vanished, many cap- 
tains felt—and said—they did 
not want balloons, now, with 
results before them, they for 
the most part changed their 
minds. Such a question could 
not be settled in a single day, 
and each set-back as well as 
each success reacted on the 
demand, which for a time grew 
and shrank like an excited 
concertina, causing those at 
the Admiralty who were re- 
sponsible for supply an anxious 
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time. Balloons do not grow on 
trees, nor are winches produced 
in a single day. On the one 
hand hung the probability of 
urgent demands from the Ser- 
vices—for both naval and army 
balloons were produced from a 
common source —and on the 
other loomed the ‘Treasury, 
frowning darkly. Steel cables 
tugged against red tape, and 
though it was the latter that 
usually parted, there were some 
awkward moments. More than 
one head became permanently 
whitened that the Fleet might 
have balloons, notably that of 
an officer who had taken 
courageous, though unofficial, 
action to meet a _ specially 
urgent demand, and as a re- 
minder not to throw spanners 
into the Government machine, 
received a personal account for 
no less a sum than £90,000, 
“for balloons ordered without 
Their Lordships’ sanction.” 
With all their technical 
troubles, the balloon officers 
with the Fleet were in a strong 
position in the matter of ex- 
tracting supplies, having Vice- 
Admirals to back them. Being, 
for the most part, unscrupulous 
persons, they did not fail to 
make use of the fact in dealing 
with their colleagues at the 
Admiralty, and bombarded the 
latter with peremptory signals, 
purporting to come from high 
authority, but, in fact, emanat- 
ing from a no more eminent 
pen than that of Flight Com- 
mander A—— or Lieutenant 
B——. For a time the har- 
assed gentlemen at Whitehall 
replied meekly, forwarding sup- 
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plies that properly belonged 
to other people, and raising 
no protest when urged to fur- 
nish two more balloons for 
every one blown away. But 
when by degrees the true 
authorship of the messages 
dawned on them, they adopted 
a less conciliatory tone, and 
quite a promising combat might 
have developed had not an 
over - conscientious signalman 
one day delivered a telegram 
exactly as addressed, and 
astonished Admiral Beatty by 
presenting him with the follow- 
ing curt command :— 


Vice-Admiral, 
Battle Cruiser Fleet. 


You are to render forthwith 
a return of all balloons on 
charge, stating their condition. 


Sub-Lieut. J—, 
Room 231, Admiralty. 


The Admiral’s reply is lost 
in the mists of time, but it is 
known that he had the signal 
framed and hung in his cabin. 

Through the medium of the 
Admiralty, and later, the Air 
Ministry, the Royal Naval Air 
Service supplied not only the 
balloons, but also the personnel 
required to man them and to 
operate the balloon ships and 
depots on shore. It must have 
been a strange experience for 
a civilian, snatched from his 
private calling, to find himself, 
a few weeks later, being dragged 
through the sky above the 
North Sea. As the demand 
increased, the difficulty of find- 
ing the necessary complement 
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intensified. The utmost the 
training school could do was 
to teach the new officers to 
operate a balloon ; their know- 
ledge of the sea had to be 
acquired when they reached 
the Fleet. Consequently the 
officers at the balloon bases 
would scan the lists of expected 
arrivals with some anxiety. 

Sometimes it was the most 
unlikely persons who provided 
the surprise. One windy morn- 
ing, for instance, there arrived 
at North Queensferry a gentle- 
man who, in reply to the C.O.’s 
inquiry, gave his profession as 
that of shirt-maker. The C.O., 
with an inward groan, imme- 
diately directed him to proceed 
on board a destroyer and take 
a balloon to the coast of 
Norway. It seemed an arduous 
duty for a man who had not 
been in the station half an 
hour, but the newly organised 
destroyer patrol was demand- 
ing balloons, and as no other 
officer was available, the shirt- 
maker had to go. He seemed 
less perturbed than his superior, 
and was looking quite cheerful 
when he went on board. But 
the Commanding Officer was 
not sanguine. Every day it 
blew big guns, and knowing 
something of destroyer patrols, 
he had practically abandoned 
all hope of seeing either the 
balloon or the shirt-maker again 
—when the patrol returned. 
Almost doubting his senses, he 
noted that the balloon was 
still there, and hurried off to 
meet the destroyer’s skipper 
and hear the news. He found 
the skipper beaming. 
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“That man you sent us is 
the right sort of bird. What is 
he, anyway ? ”’ 

““A shirt-maker,” said the 
0.0. Balloons. 

**Sail- maker, you mean,” 
said the skipper; ‘he’s a 
proper bit of salt horse.” 

“I said shirt-maker,”’ 
turned the O.C. Balloons. 
man who makes shirts.” 

The skipper said something 
which meant that he found it 
rather difficult to believe this, 
and it was not till the shirt- 
maker himself had confirmed 
it, that he was at all convinced. 
The O.C. Balloons was per- 
fectly correct. The newly 
arrived officer did make shirts, 
and had so reported his pro- 
fession on recruitment. What 
he had omitted to mention 
was that before making shirts 
he had served ten years before 
the mast in a wind-jammer. 
This explained why the skipper 
had found him so useful. The 
destroyer was taking it all 
ways on the Norway patrol, 
and he had been almost the 
only man who was firmly 
planted on his legs; but for 
his help it would have been 
difficult to run the ship. The 
skipper swore he would never 
buy shirts from any one else. 

Many ticklish duties fell to 
the lot of the senior balloon 
officers, not the least of them 
being to superintend the 
installation of the _ special 
winches on board the warships. 
These winches were beautiful 
pieces of machinery, built with 
the accuracy of clocks, and 
driven by water, steam, or 
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electricity, according to the 
power available. There was a 
diplomatic as well as a technical 
side to the operation of fitting 
them. However much the 
ships’ officers might admire 
the winches themselves, it 
seemed strange to them that 
they should be delivered and 
fixed by the Air Service, which, 
presumably, knew little of 
matters marine. Moreover, they 
had their own ideas as to the 
most suitable positions for in- 
stalling them, and a: this was 
a matter of the first importance 
for the working of the balloon, 
clashes of opinion were by no 
means infrequent. One com- 
mander in particular proved 
difficult to please, and with 
poetic injustice was the victim 
of a regrettable incident. He 
had insisted, not without dis- 
cussion, that the very best 
place for the winch was at a 
point near his cabin ; and when 
all was complete, a balloon 
was brought from shore, and 
for trial purposes flown from 
the winch at a height of a thou- 
sand feet. Everything worked 
well, and when night set in 
the commander retired to his 
bunk, feeling, perhaps, not ill- 
disposed towards his new piece 
of equipment. But during the 
hours of darkness it came on to 
blow. The balloon rode aloft, 
invisible in the blackness, send- 
ing down eerie sounds as the 
wind howled through its rigging. 
Presently from the deck came 
the noise of a gentle bumping. 
The commander was asleep in 
his cabin, but after a while the 
bumping, which gradually in- 
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creased in volume, disturbed 
his dreams. He sat up, listened, 
and detecting something irregu- 
lar, prepared to sally out and 
inspect. The bumping was, as 
a matter of fact, caused by the 
cable, which, pulling ever more 
strongly as the wind increased, 
proved too much for the hold- 
ing-down bolts of the winch, 
and bobbed the latter up and 
down on its insulated feet, in 
the fashion of a rude but noisy 
dance. As time went on, the 
dance became more vehement, 
and a sudden sforzando pro- 
duced by the fracture of one 
of the feet, brought the half- 
clad commander flying from his 
cabin. It was nothing but 
sheer bad luck that the hy- 
draulic pipe should choose that 
very moment to break. Only 
those who have tried conclu- 
sions with a fire-hose can really 
appreciate the commander’s 
feelings. The pressure in a 
ship’s hydraulic “‘ ring ” is very 
great, and the jet met him full 
in the face as he came skidding 
round the bulkhead. Though a 
fair-minded man, he was never 
really enthusiastic about kite 
balloons afterwards, but in 
speaking of them always gave 
the impression of holding some- 


thing back. 
However, incidents such as 
this, though regrettable in 


themselves, no longer had a 
serious effect on the develop- 
ment of balloons. By now 
they had proved their ability 
to tow from the fastest ships, 
to keep the air for days at a 
time, and also to work from 
small and confined deck spaces. 
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Every type of ship was fitted 
to carry them, even down to 
a submarine. This last com- 
bination was distinctly novel ; 
so novel, in fact, that a drifter, 
seeing an apparently unat- 
tended balloon going round 
the bay, pursued it vigorously 
under the impression that it 
had broken adrift. It would 
not be discreet to particularise 
the possibilities, but there were 
not wanting officers who saw 
and wished to exploit them, 
which they might have been 
allowed to do if the war had 
continued another year. As 
it was, attention was concen- 
trated rather on spotting‘ and 
scouting for the Fleet, and 
on anti-submarine measures. 
Stations were established at 
many important bases, both 
at home and in the Mediter- 
ranean; and ships of the Ameri- 
can Navy operating in our 
waters were also supplied and 
fitted with winches and taught 
to manipulate balloons. The 
parent ships were concentrated 
at Scapa Flow, where, with the 
assistance of hangars on shore, 
no fewer than thirty-two bal- 
loons could be kept in the air 
simultaneously. Normally the 
balloons were flown from the 
battleships, and sent in for 
overhaul and refit after a cer- 
tain number of days, so that 
when the Fleet was ordered to 
sea, there was no delay over 
getting them on board. 

This is not to say that all 
difficulties were at an end. 
With the terrific pressure of 
towing into a head wind, there 
were still times when the cables 
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parted, and the balloons were 
whirled away into the mist. 
In this way occurred the only 
casualty that was sustained 
throughout the whole period, 
the pilot of a balloon losing 
his life by drowning, though 
the naval officer with him in 
the basket was picked up. 

The senior balloon officers 
were at some pains to demon- 
strate that a free run in a 
kite balloon is not necessarily 
fraught with danger, and with 
this object in view, obtained a 
few days’ leave, and organised 
an intentional ‘ breakaway ” 
from a suitable point inland. 
Owing to its excess of “lift ” 
a kite balloon will rise to a 
great height after breaking free. 
The aeronauts were prepared 
for this, and were mildly en- 
joying themselves at their thin 
cold altitude when one of their 
number, who had been busy 
with a pencil and a piece of 
paper in a corner of the basket, 
suddenly claimed their atten- 
tion by observing— 

“I can’t make it out at all.” 

Caught by the concern in his 
tone, they demanded what he 
meant. He read through his 
figures again, and asked what 
was the height. They told him : 
ten thousand feet. 

He sucked his pencil, frown- 


ing. “I thought so,” he said 
ominously; ‘‘there’s some- 
thing wrong.” 

“Wrong?” The _ others 


looked anxiously round the 
rigging. It is unpleasant to 
be told there is something 
wrong at ten thousand feet. 
** What d’you mean, wrong ? ” 
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The mathematician was still 
scowling at his figures. ‘‘ What 
I mean,” he said gloomily, “is 
this. If all the lectures we’ve 
attended are correct, we ought 
to have burst five minutes ago.” 

After that they put him on 
the floor and sat on him, because 
it seemed the best thing to do. 
The balloon defied his figures, 
and the flight terminated in 
the neighbourhood of a local 
police station, whose occupants 
at first took them for a Zeppe- 
lin, and then, deceived by a 
large mound of sand ballast 
which they had jettisoned, in- 
sisted that they had been bury- 
ing some one. 

Not long after this some very 
clever research work traced the 
causes of fracture in cables 
to fatigue, which had led 
to their breaking at a strain 
below their designed limit. The 
work, which was of great tech- 
nical interest, was carried out 
with such success that a wire 
was built of a lightness and 
strength hitherto unapproach- 
able. In consequence, the re- 
sistance of balloons was so 


increased that the parting of 


a cable became a rare event. 
Wind was no longer the chief 
enemy, but a new element, 
which up till then had fortun- 
ately been little in evidence, 
began to give trouble. This 
was atmospheric electricity. 

In an electrified atmosphere 
a kite balloon is in an exceed- 
ingly dangerous position. 
Heavy charges accumulate on 
its envelope, and not only is 
there a risk of severe shocks 
to the operator on the winch, 
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but sparking may occur on 
the balloon itself. If this hap- 
pens, particularly if it takes 
place at the valve, there is 
every risk that the hydrogen 
may flash, in which case noth- 
ing can save the balloon. Very 
little warning is given, for the 
presence of actual lightning is 
by no means necessary. Per- 
haps the balloon is riding in a 
clear sky, when suddenly there 
is heard a crack like a distant 
pistol shot. For a moment 
nothing happens, then gradu- 
ally a plume of angry brown 
smoke; a hiss, swelling into 
a roar, and the monster comes 
flaming downwards to plunge 
into the sea. The only reliable 
symptom of the danger is the 
prevalence of atmospherics on 
the wireless, and it becomes 
merely a matter of getting the 
observers out in time. 

During the summer of 1917 
the accidents from this cause 
became very frequent, and it 
was an almost daily occurrence 
for a balloon to be struck in 
one area or another. How seri- 
ous it could be may be judged 
from the fact that on one occa- 
sion at Scapa, seventeen balloons 
were in flames in the air to- 
gether. The problem of pro- 
tection was not a simple one, 
and the scientists who were 
summoned to help had dia- 
metrically opposite ideas. One 
group said that the balloon must 
on no account be electrically con- 
nected to earth, and the other, 
that it must on no account 
be insulated. Buffeted between 
these conflicting theories, the 
‘“* balloonatics ” very properly 
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did nothing at all beyond re- 
moving themselves to a re- 
spectful distance when there 
was thunder about; but fortu- 
nately, before any fatality oc- 
curred, the solution came, in the 
invention of a very ingenious 
system of ‘“ discharger bands,” 
which gave a protection so com- 
plete that a balloon thus fitted 
rode undamaged through the 
heart of a severe thunderstorm, 
while an old one, not so pro- 
tected, perished in the first two 
minutes. 

With this hindrance removed, 
the summer months became 
very favourable for working 
with balloons, and encouraged 
by the immunity enjoyed by 
the convoys which they accom- 
panied, more aggressive tactics 
were tried. Destroyers, four 
at a time, and each carrying 
a balloon, would proceed to 
sea, and steaming several miles 
apart would cover an immense 
area of vision. If a submarine 
broke surface it was quickly 
picked up, and once seen, had 
but poor chance of escape, 
owing to the long hours of 
daylight, and the fact that 
even when submerged its track 
was noticeable from a great 
height. The first “‘ catch ” was 
made by a patrol led by the 
Strongbow. It was one of those 
pearly grey mornings off the 
coast of Norway, and though 
the visibility was no more 
than moderate, the four bal- 
loons were aloft and watching 
vigilantly. Watching is such 


a long and fatiguing business 
that one is apt to be quite 
startled when what one is 
looking for actually appears. 
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Strongbow’s observer was cer- 
tainly startled when something 
cracked the mirror of the sea. 
He was so startled that he 
rubbed his glasses and looked 
again, and even then he had 
to have another look before he 
sang the good news through 
the telephone. Once apprised, 
Strongbow wasted no time. Sig- 
nals flickered through space as 
She called her consorts, and 
directed by the observer, the 
destroyer wheeled and charged. 
Fritz saw his peril, and made 
forthwith for the bottom ; but 
too late, for the observer had 
marked him down exactly. Act- 
ing on a prearranged plan, 
Strongbow rushed across his 
hiding-place and dropped in 
succession a depth charge, a 
buoy, and another depth charge. 
At right angles to her course, 
and with the buoy to guide her, 
another destroyer snored over 
the spot; a third followed 
suit, and then the last; and 
the first ships turning on their 
course, the four were brought 
together; andsteamingin circles, 
shook the foundations of the 
sea. High aloft the balloons 
bounced like corks with the 
concussions, and the area of 
torn water soon became stained 
with oil. Good, but not enough. 
Other submarines had escaped 
by releasing oil, and the ruse 
was well known. A clearer 
death certificate was demanded, 
and the destroyers continued 
their remorseless pounding till 
the sea threw it up. It came 
at last, fragment by fragment. 
Wooden fittings, bits of grat- 
ing, odd things that floated, 
and finally a homely object of 
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a convincing character. The 
destroyers were satisfied, and 
having collected enough evi- 
dence to establish the identity 
of the U-boat, and put its 
destruction beyond doubt, pro- 
ceeded on their way, leaving a 
huge lake of oil, a motley 
assemblage of jetsam, and 
enough dead fish to feed a 
nation. 

Fritz was not always so easy 
a prey, and there was one par- 
ticular submarine which gave 
endless trouble and still lived 
to tell the tale. His speciality 
was to lie off the Firth of 
Forth, watch the drifters sweep- 
ing a channel for the Fleet, and 
re-sow it with mines the mo- 
ment they had signalled “ all 
clear.” A most troublesome 
and annoying neighbour he 
proved. The Fleet tried this 
way and that to catch him, 
and at length organised a hunt 
with kite balloons. Whether 
this would have been success- 
ful one cannot say, for it was 
brought to an untimely con- 
clusion before the balloons had 
the opportunity of using their 
powers. in the fashion of 
cubbing, the hunt set out for 
its rendezvous in the dark, 
while the ‘‘ fox,” regardless of 
the rules of the game, came to 
meetthem. Chuckling quietly, 
one imagines, he laid his un- 
holy booby-traps in their path, 
and with never a yoick or a 
tally, the chase was brought 
to an end by the leading de- 
stroyer butting a mine in the 
pitch darkness. It takes a 
Sportsman to dare the strong- 
holds of a fleet, and one would 
not grudge this fellow a smile 


at the uproar that followed, or 
the strange Maypole dance of 
the three remaining ships in 
their efforts to avoid collision. 
Reynard had the laugh with 
him this time, and the dis- 
comfited destroyers crept back 
to Leith, dead slow, their leader 
minus half her bows. 

But that the Germans held 
the balloons in respect was 
shown by the fact that no con- 
voy which they accompanied 
was ever attacked. From first 
to last the reports were always 
*“ negative,”’ which was an ade- 
quate answer to the argument 
that balloons were a danger 
because they betrayed the ships’ 
position to the enemy. They 
may have done so; but if he 
was afraid to approach, it did 
not greatly matter. The “ bal- 
loonatics”’ would have liked 
it better if he had, for that 
would have given them the 
opportunity they sought. 

It was the lasting regret of 
all observers that the war 
terminated without their ever 
taking part in a big sea fight. 
At the time of Jutland, only 
Campania was fitted with a 
balloon, and she, by force of 
circumstance, was prevented 
from being present at the battle. 
Had a great engagement de- 
veloped later, it is difficult to 
conceive that the observation 
afforded by the balloons would 
have failed to confer on the 
Fleet a signal advantage. One 
had but to be present at an 
exercise and compare the clear 
cold panorama of a thousand 
feet with the view from the 
foretop, the latter obscured by 
the rolling smoke - screens, 
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smudged by the cordite blasts, 
and veiled so that the next 
ahead was often all but invisible 
in the reek, to realise the scope 
of even a single brain lifted 
right above the welter. Train- 
ing, practice, and organisation 
were doubtless necessary, but 
the potentialities were there. 
A senior officer who spent a 
couple of hours ruminating in 
a balloon expressed himself 
decidedly on the point. 

“This,” he said, ‘‘is the 
place for me in the next scrap.” 

But the next scrap never 
came. When the Fleet went 
out to meet the Germans for 
the last time, every gun was 
loaded and every man at action 
stations, but no shot was fired. 
The enemy came slowly, and, 
obedient to the signal of the 
Commander-in-Chief, followed 
meekly in the wake of the 
cruiser Cardiff, flying a solitary 
kite balloon. After the labour 
and preparation of four years, 
a sense of anti-climax hung 
heavily over the Fleet, and the 
prevailing mood was one of 
faint depression. One must 
add that not every one was so 
afflicted. Admiral de Robeck, 
for instance, watching the huge 
warships shepherded in by his 
favourite ‘‘ Baby,” was moved 
to a chuckle, and delivered a 
Biblical quotation which was 
strangely apposite. 

** And a little child shall lead 
them,” he said; and, pleased 
with the thought, had it made 
by signal to the Commander- 
in-Chief. Stimulated by this 
flight of wit, he permitted 
himself to have a poke at the 
Admiral on board the Cardiff, 
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who at one time or another 
had said many rude things to 
him about kite balloons. Cardiff 
was taking in his signal as she 
approached the Forth Bridge. 


“AO. 2 to R.A., 6th Light 
Cruiser Squadron. 


“1355. I congratulate you 
on the high honour done to you 
on this great occasion by being 
the only flag officer privi- 
leged ... 


Here the Forth Bridge in- 
tervened. Cardiff's Admiral 
studied the half - completed 
signal, and, gently flattered, 
waited for the rest. In due 
course it came— 


—to fly a kite balloon ! ” 


The R.A. thought of several 
retorts, and finally made the 
reply— 

“1415. Many thanks. The 
only thing that spoiled the 
honour was nearly drowning the 
observer.” 

Such little touches served to 
lighten what was in the main a 
depressing affair. No man, 
certainly no sea man, likes to 
witness the humiliation of a 
courageous and (on the whole) 
gallant foe. As the German 
ships dropped their anchors 
and everything was over, the 
commander of one of the battle 
cruisers turned to the balloon 
officer standing near him, and 
made a remark which seemed 
to typify the feelings of the 
Navy on this the last act of the 
war. He said— 

**Come and have a cocktail. 
I hate a funeral.” 
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THE CHEVALIER DE JOHNSTONE. 


‘‘My whole life has been one scene of miraculous escapes; always in diffi- 
culties, overwhelmed with wretchedness, and unrelentingly persecuted by 


fortune.”’—T'he Chevalier de Johnstone. 


THE Chevalier de Johnstone 
was born at Edinburgh in 1719, 
the only son of James John- 
stone, grocer. There was good 
blood in his veins—his grand- 
mother was a Douglas of Whit- 
tinghame,—and kinship counts 
in Scotland, or did. His kins- 
woman, Lady Jane Douglas, 
sister of the Duke of Douglas, 
was a second mother to him. 

A faulty upbringing and the 
Douglas blood may be held 
accountable for a wild and way- 
ward youth. He was indulged 
by his mother, a weak and 
lovable woman, while his father, 
an Episcopalian and Jacobite, 
was austere as any Covenanter. 
By his own admission he was 
impetuous, obstinate, fiery, pas- 
sionate and headstrong, vola- 
tile, careless of his studies, and 
plunged in libertinism. Of any- 
thing low or contrary to honour 
and probity he was incapable. 

Johnstone was not wholly 
free from these traits in later 
life. Some did him disservice. 
Others, tempered by hardship 
and danger, kept his head upon 
his shoulders after Culloden. 

The career of a soldier of 
fortune was the only one open 
to the son of a known Jacobite 
sympathiser, if he had, as was 
the case with Johnstone, a 
predilection for the profession 
of arms. He had two uncles 
in Russia, Lieut.-General Doug- 
las, Governor of Revel, and 
Mr Hewitt, his mother’s brother, 


formerly a favourite of Peter 
the Great, now retired, and he 
hoped by their influence to 
enter the Russian service. His 
father opposed him in this, as 
in almost everything he desired. 

When he was eighteen he 
endeavoured to force his father’s 
hand, and failed. Lady Jane 
Douglas was his accomplice. 
He resolved to visit Russia, 
and she cajoled the father into 
giving a grudging consent. A 
year spent in Russia at this 
impressionable age was forma- 
tive, but unproductive. His 
uncle Hewitt had been colonel 
of a regiment until incapaci- 
tated by wounds, and was wise 
in the ways of men. He taught 
Johnstone to think for himself. 
He also brought about his 
heart’s desire. Two Secretaries 
of State were Mr Hewitt’s par- 
ticular friends. They obtained 
a lieutenant’s commission for 
his nephew, and promised their 
powerful protection and sup- 
port. Field-Marshal Keith said 
he would see to his interests. 
It was an opportunity in a 
thousand. But it was to be a 
lost opportunity. Mr Hewitt 
wrote pressing it on the father. 
A harsh letter threatening to 
disinherit his son if he persisted 
in opposing his wishes was the 
only response. Johnstone com- 
plied, and regretted it to the 
last day of his life. 

Under the circumstances 
Russia became insupportable, 
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and Johnstone embarked for 
London, well knowing that by 
so doing he would estrange his 
father still further. He sailed 
as the guest of a Captain 
Walker, a worthy man who was 
a comparative stranger to him. 
Pending a reconciliation, Cap- 
tain Walker put him up in his 
house, and for four or five 
months he received no money, 
nor were his letters answered. 
At the end of that period he 
was peremptorily ordered back 
to Edinburgh. 

In 1745, on the news of 
Prince Charles Edward’s land- 
ing in the Highlands | being 
confirmed, Johnstone took the 
bit between his teeth, and set 
out for the north. There had 
been the usual clash of wills, 
and again Lady Jane Douglas 
sided with the son. His father 
wished him to delay until the 
Prince made good his footing 
in the capital. He joined 
Charles at Perth, one of the 
first of the few Lowland Scots 
who threw in their lot with 
him, having awaited the Prince’s 
arrival at Duncrub, Lord Rollo’s 
seat near Perth. His sister was 
married to a younger son of 
Lord Rollo, who succeeded to 
the title and estates in 1765. 
He was at once appointed aide- 
de-camp to Lord George Murray, 
Lieut.-General of the Prince’s 
army, and assistant aide-de- 
camp to the Prince himself. 

Johnstone was no longer a 
raw youth. He was twenty- 
six, and had seen something 
of the world. His first impres- 
sion was surprise at the small- 
ness of the Prince’s following, 
and he seems never to have 
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entertained any real hope of 


success for the enterprise. He 
was a Jacobite, and did not go 
back on it, as so many did. 
He followed the Prince’s for- 
tunes from Perth to Culloden, 
and afterwards in Paris. But 
he had a poor opinion of the 
Prince. As his assistant aide- 
de-camp Johnstone saw him at 
close quarters, and he does not 
appear to have liked what he 
saw. The correctness of his 
judgment in general is not now 
called in question. 

Without Lord George Murray 
the army would have been a 
rabble. His military genius 
carried them through so long 
as their luck held. It was luck 
that won for them the battle 
of Prestonpans. Sir John Cope’s 
dispositions were not so ridicu- 
lous as is generally supposed. 
The more they examined his 
position, the more were they 
convinced that they could not 
attack without being cut to 
pieces. Their spirits were at a 
low ebb, when, in the evening, 
a local man, who knew the 
ground well, came to the Prince, 
and offered to show him a path 
through the marsh which pro- 
tected the general’s front. Lord 
George Murray seized the occa- 
sion. The Highlanders silently 
passed by it during the night, 
and the surprise was complete, 
just as later Wolfe scaled the 
heights of Abraham and sur- 
prised Montcalm at Quebec. 
Was the one indeed not an 
outcome of the other? We 
have never seen it sug- 
gested, but this seems almost 
certain. Wolfe was at his wits’ 
end after having tried every 
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other expedient, and we know 
that he searched long and 
anxiously until he descried a 
path up the cliffs. Wolfe was 
not at Prestonpans, but he 
fought at Falkirk and Culloden, 
and so keen a military student 
was sure to know all that had 
taken place. It is significant 
that he knew what to look for, 
and it is impossible that so recent 
a parallel was not in his mind. 

Johnstone charged by the 
side of the Prince in the 
second line. So swift was the 
victory that, though they were 
only some fifty paces behind 
the first line, they saw no 
enemy but the killed and 
wounded lying on the ground. 
At the end of the marsh there 
was a ditch three or four feet 
wide. In jumping this the 
Prince fell, and Johnstone 
caught him by the arm. “On 
examining his countenance,” 
he says, “it seemed to me, 
from the alarm expressed in 
it, ‘that he considered this 
accident as a bad omen.” 

Charles gave him a captain’s 
commission on the evening of 
the battle, without attaching 
him to any regiment, and he 
set about the raising of a 
company. He was successful, 
and the Duke of Perth put him 
in the artillery. Lord George 
Murray was piqued and un- 
willing to let him go, which 
speaks for his usefulness. There 
was more courage than capa- 
city in that army. But he was 
worn out. Lord George did 
all the planning and directing, 
was untiring, slept little, and 
worked his aide-de-camp as he 
worked himself. 
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The march south was Charles’ 
doing. The chiefs were against 
it, and Johnstone, on military 
grounds, thought it a blunder 
of the first magnitude. He 
saw clearly that so small a 
force could not conquer Eng- 
land against the wishes of its 
inhabitants, and that it would 
be a diminishing force, as no 
accession to its strength would 
be available to make good the 
wastage of war. They knew 
before they crossed the border 
that the English were not 
with them. There would seem 
to have been much talk and 
shaking of heads among those, 
like Johnstone, whose business 
it was not to think; and with 
reason. The Lowland Scots 
looked on. They had not for- 
gotten that under Charles IT. 
and James II. they were, as 
Fletcher said, ‘“‘ hunted from 
hill to hill by an army com- 
posed for the most part of 
barbarous Highlanders.” To 
the English the Highlanders 
were savages, alien in race 
and language. Prince Charles 
might just as well have invaded 
England at the head of a band 
of Cherokee Indians. The terror 
of the English peasants, “the 
most stupid and credulous of 
mortals,” was, a8 Johnstone 
says, “truly inconceivable.” 
They believed the Highlanders 
ate children. Even those who 
knew better were very ill- 
disposed towards them. Some 
were simply curious. The poet 
Gray wrote to Horace Walpole : 
“‘T heard three sensible middle- 
aged men, when the Scotch were. 
said to be at Stamford and 
actually were at Derby, talking 
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of hiring a chaise to go to 
Caxton (a place in the high 
road) to see the Pretender and 
Highlanders as they passed.” 

It never was more than a 
raid. They were no more 
effective than a squirrel in a 
cage. Not one person of 
distinction declared for them. 
The chiefs became uneasy and 
depressed. The decisive stroke 
lay with the Government, who 
could land troops where they 
liked and when they liked. It 
was only a question of time. 
The army in Flanders had been 
recalled. The only cheerful 
episode was a d’Artagnan-like 
exploit by a sergeant of John- 
stone’s company named Dick- 
son, who must have had some- 
thing of the Gascon in him. 
The incident cannot be better 
told than in Johnstone’s own 
words. 

“He had quitted Preston 
in the evening, with his mis- 
tress and my drummer; and 
having marched all night he 
arrived next morning at Man- 
chester, which is about twenty 
miles distant from Preston, 
and immediately began to beat 
up for recruits for ‘the yellow- 
haired laddie.’ The populace 
at first did not interrupt him, 
conceiving our army to be near 
the town ; but as soon as they 
knew that it would not arrive 
till the evening, they sur- 
rounded him in a tumultuous 
manner, with the intention of 
taking him prisoner alive or 
dead. Dickson presented his 
blunderbuss, which was charged 
with slugs, threatening to blow 
out the brains of those who 
first dared to lay hands on 
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himself or the two who accom- 
panied him; and by turning 
round continually, facing in 
all directions, and behaving 
like a lion, he soon enlarged the 
circle which a crowd of people 
had formed round them. Hav- 
ing continued for some time to 
maneuvre in this way, those 
of the inhabitants of Man- 
chester who were attached to 
the house of Stuart took arms, 
and flew to the assistance of 
Dickson to rescue him from 
the fury of the mob, so that he 
soon had five or six hundred 
men to aid him, who dispersed 
the crowd in a very short time. 
Dickson now triumphed in his 
turn; and putting himself at 
the head of his followers, he 
proudly paraded undisturbed 
the whole day, with his drum- 
mer, enlisting for my company 
all who offered themselves.”’ 

Thus was Manchester taken 
by a sergeant, a drummer, and 
a girl. Dickson got one hun- 
dred and eighty recruits, and 
his expenses did not exceed 
three guineas. 

On the retreat from Derby, 
which was conducted with con- 
summate skill by Lord George 
Murray, Johnstone suffered 
more than most, but only from 
the inclemency of the weather. 
Owing to the incompetence of 
the English commanders, they 
were never in any danger of 
being cut off. His ammunition 
waggons broke down on Shap, 
and for the whole night he was 
exposed to a dreadful storm of 
wind and rain. From the bad- 
ness of the roads this was a 
frequent occurrence. They re- 
crossed the border on the 
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Prince’s birthday, 
December. 

The homing instinct of the 
clans asserted itself soon after 
the battle of Falkirk, at which 
Johnstone was present but not 
actively engaged, and Charles 
fell back on Inverness. “To 
our eternal shame,” says John- 
stone, “‘ we fled with precipita- 
tion from the same army which 
we had completely beaten six- 
teen days before,” which shows 
that he did not realise the situa- 
tion. The time had gone by 
when they could profit by a 
victory. At Inverness provi- 
sions were scarce, the Prince 
had little or no money left, 
and his officers were in like 
case. Distress and discord 
ruled. The Prince hated Lord 
George Murray, and was com- 
pletely dominated by the Irish 
adventurers who had landed 
with him, and who made no 
secret of their desire to quit, 
a desire which, we suspect, he 
shared. It could hardly be 
otherwise. So far as the object 
he had in view was concerned, 
the end came when the clans 
turned back at Derby. 

Johnstone’s account of Cul- 
loden reflects all this. The 
battle was fought on the 16th 
of April 1746. On the 13th 
the Prince took up his position, 
the Highlanders sleeping on the 
bare ground, without shelter 
and with only biscuit and water 
for food. The nights were very 
cold. Johnstone was fortunate : 
he slept on straw. On the 
evening of the 15th, about 
eight o’clock, they set out to 
surprise the Duke of Cumber- 
land in his camp at Nairn by 
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a night attack. The 15th was 
the Duke’s birthday, and the 
Prince believed that the Eng- 
lish would be drunk and off 
their guard. The psychology 
may have been sound, but, as 
Johnstone says, “this march 
across the country, in a dark 
night, which did not allow us 
to follow any track, had the 
inevitable fate of all night 
marches.” It was found im- 
possible to preserve anything 
like order. They were in no 
condition to attack when they 
got there, and came back, 
arriving at Culloden about 
seven in the morning in a sorry 
state. There is a limit even to 
the endurance of a Highlander. 

It was now their turn to be 
surprised. Johnstone graphic- 
ally describes what happened 
to himself. ‘‘ Exhausted with 
hunger, and worn out with the 
excessive fatigue of the three 
last nights, as soon as we 
reached Culloden I turned off 
as fast as I could to Inverness, 
where, eager to recruit my 
strength by a little sleep, I 
tore off my clothes, half asleep 
all the while; but when I had 
already one leg in the bed, and 
was on the point of stretching 
myself between the sheets, what 
was my surprise to hear the 
drum beat to arms, and the 
trumpets of the piquet of Fitz- 
james sounding the call to 
boot and saddle, which struck 
me like a clap of thunder. I 
hurried on my clothes, my eyes 
half shut, and, mounting a 
horse, I instantly repaired to 
our army, on the eminence on 
which we had remained for 
three days, and from which 
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we saw the English army at 
the distance of about two miles 
from us.” He was with the 
left wing in the battle, not 
twenty paces from the enemy, 
when the right gave way, and 
the flight spread to the left 
“with the rapidity of light- 
ning.” His friend Scothouse 
was killed by his side. The 
ground was marsh up to the 
middle of the leg, and he 
could scarcely walk. His horse 
and man, left on the eminence 
where the Prince remained dur- 
ing the battle, were not to be 
seen. Prince and servants alike 
had vanished. The enemy were 
advancing slowly, and had re- 
doubled their fire. He was 
getting desperate when he per- 
ceived a horse, as he thought, 
without a rider. On getting to 
it he found to his astonishment 
that the bridle was in the 
hands of a man lying on the 
ground paralysed with fear. 
Without compunction he took 
possession of the horse and 
rode off. 

The clans rallied at Ruthven, 
and Johnstone joined them 
there on the 18th, where he 
found Lord George Murray, 
the Duke of Perth, and other 
chief officers. Only the Prince 
was missing. He had gone, 
as he came, with his five Irish- 
men. The Highlanders were 
in good heart. They felt that 
they had been defeated by 
exposure, fatigue, and want 
of food. Lord George sent an 
aide-de-camp to inform the 
Prince that his army was in 
being, and they eagerly awaited 
his arrival. Two days later 
the aide-de-camp returned with 
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Charles’ answer: ‘“‘ Let every 
man seek his safety in the best 
way he can.” 

Abandoned by the Prince 
they separated, each intent on 
escaping the scaffold. John- 
stone’s brother-in-law Rollo was 
at Banff, inspector of merchant 
ships under the Government, 
and he made for there, hoping 
that he would be afforded an 
opportunity of embarking for 
abroad, disguised as a sailor. 
On the way he exchanged his 
laced Highland dress for a 
ragged and dirty rig-out. Rollo, 
though becomingly sympa- 
thetic, was true to his salt, and 
Johnstone was in a dilemma. 
Orders had been issued to all 
towns and villages between 
Inverness and Edinburgh to 
stop any person without a 
passport, and the ports had 
been closed, any one conniving 
at the escape of a fugitive 
being liable to the same punish- 
ment as those who had taken 
up arms. Nevertheless, he de- 
cided to head south and, if 
possible, reach Edinburgh. The 
Tay and the Forth were the 
chief obstacles. The shores of 
both firths were patrolled by 
cavalry, and the populace was 
anti-Jacobite almost to a man. 

He got some assistance from 
gentlemen not hostile to the 
Stuarts though lacking in zeal, 
but mostly he had to rely on 
his own mother wit. At Cor- 
tachy, the native place of Lord 
Ogilvy, who had been with the 
Prince, he entered a public- 
house in the village, and in- 
formed the landlady what he 
was. His intuition was not at 
fault. She told him’of two 
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others who lay hidden in Glen 
Prossen, and he sought them 
out. Several of their com- 
rades had been taken in the 
attempt to cross the Tay, and 
they urged him to stay with 
them. He remained seventeen 
days. They lived in the house 
of a man Samuel, and ate with 
him and his family. They had 
oatmeal bread and water for 
breakfast, for dinner oatmeal 
boiled with water, and at supper 
oatmeal on which they poured 
boiling water. Frequently de- 
tachments of cavalry put in an 
appearance, and at times they 
had to take to the hills. Fin- 
ally they had to go, being no 
longer safe. His two com- 
panions would not face the 
Tay, and went north. Samuel 
guided Johnstone to the ferry. 
They set out at night, riding 
pillion, and turned the horse 
loose at daybreak. 

By the good offices of Mr 
Graham of Duntroon, he was 
enabled to cross the Firth of 
Tay, but it was a near thing. 
Mr Graham hid him in a clump 
of broom, and engaged a boat 
and boatmen for nine o’clock 
in the evening. As Johnstone 
approached the ferry the dra- 
goons were leaving it, and he 
all but walked into them. They 
had searched the village, and 
neither by money nor fair 
words could he induce the boat- 
men to row him over as ar- 
ranged. Failing to make any- 
thing of them, he turned his 
attention to the two handsome 
daughters of the landlady of 
the inn, who had whispered in 
his ear that he had nothing to 
fear in her house, in the hope 
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that they would shame the men 
into compliance. That also 
was of no avail, and the exas- 
perated girls declared they 
would go themselves, which 
they did, though it was a row 
of two miles there and two 
miles back. Johnstone had 
learned to row in Russia; he 
took one oar, and the girls by 
turns the other. They reached 
the other side about midnight. 

A distant cousin at St 
Andrews was not too pleased 
to see him, but she gave him 
a letter to a tenant farmer of 
her own, stating that he was 
carrying papers to Edinburgh 
urgently required in a lawsuit 
before the courts. The farmer 
was to furnish a horse, and 
conduct him to Wemyss on the 
coast. ‘I delivered the letter,”’ 
says Johnstone, ‘and the 
answer I received from this 
brute petrified me. ‘ Mrs Spens,’ 
said he, ‘may take her farm 
from me, and give it to whom 
she pleases, but she cannot 
make me profane the Lord’s 
day by giving my horse to one 
who means to travel upon the 
Sabbath.’” Here he rails at 
those who have the name of 
God constantly in their mouths 
and hell in their hearts. He 
was at a loss what to do, but 
took the road to Wemyss. For 
long he could not think of 
any one to turn to in his 
extremity. Then it came to 
his recollection that a much- 
thought-of maid of his mother’s 
had married and settled near 
Wemyss. Her husband Lillie, 
he knew, was a rigid Calvinist, 
but he knew also that if they 
did not succour him, they 
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would as certainly not betray 
him. When he knocked at 
Lillie’s door he was in the 
last stage of exhaustion. He 
had been two days and nights 
without rest. He slept all 
that night and all the next 
day. They did their best for 
him, and Lillie, in his natural 
desire to get rid of so dangerous 
a guest, was eager to facilitate 
his escape, which suited John- 
stone well. Mrs Lillie’s mother 
kept a public-house in the 
village of Wemyss frequented 
by fishermen, and it seemed 
likely that she would be ac- 
quainted with one willing to 
do what they wanted. They 
repaired to her house under 
cover of darkness. She knew 
one, but only one, who could 
be trusted; and he was a 
violent enemy of the house of 
Stuart, as the others were. 
This man, of the name of 
Salmon, she said, was safe. 
They went to Salmon’s. It 
was midnight, but he was up 
preparing his nets for the next 
day’s fishing. He would not 
be persuaded. ‘“‘ No, Lillie, he 
applies to the wrong person 
when he comes to me. I will 
do him no harm. I am not 
capable of informing against 
him; he is in perfect safety 
in that respect. But he must 
not expect that I should ever 
do any service to him, or any 
other of the accursed race of 
rebels.” Johnstone offered all 
the money he possessed, about 
six guineas, but it made no 
impression on him. He saw 
that Salmon was an honest 
man, and said no more on the 
subject, but asked him to 
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drink a bottle of beer with them. 
He had observed that Salmon’s 
was an ale-house. He kept the 
talk off himself, and the beer 
going. After an hour of it 
Salmon said to Lillie, ‘‘ What 
a pity that this poor young 
man should have been de- 
bauched and perverted by this 
worthless rebel crew. He is a 
fine lad.” Lillie said that he 
heartily repented of what he 
had done, a remark which 
Johnstone discreetly pretended 
not to hear. The good-fellow- 
ship engendered goodwill, and 
they left with the promise of 
a passage to Leith in Salmon’s 
boat on its return from the 
fishing. Salmon had only a 
share in the boat, but he 
undertook to win over his 
partners. It was arranged that 
Johnstone should hide in a 
cavern on the shore till day- 
light, and aS soon as he saw 
the fishing boats return he 
was to come down to the har- 
bour and ask at Salmon’s boat 
if they would give him a pas- 
sage for money. Everything 
went as planned, and John- 
stone was about to step into 
the boat when Salmon’s wife 
appeared on the scene “‘ swear- 
ing and bawling” that she 
would not allow her husband 
to go to Leith that day. She 
had her suspicions of John- 
stone, and expressed them, much 
to his alarm. Glad to get away 
without being followed, he went 
back to the cavern until he 
could regain the inn unseen. 

It was tantalising. At 
Wemyss he was within sight 
of his goal. Only the broad 
estuary of the Forth lay be- 
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tween, and that wretched wo- 
man had cut off all opportunity 
of a crossing. But, rather re- 
markably, another way was 
opened up, and that on the 
evening of the day of his dis- 
appointment. He thought 
Lillie’s mother-in-law had lost 
her head, or was about to 
betray him, when she brought 
a man to his room and an- 
nounced him as an officer of 
customs. The officer soon put 
him at his ease. He was a 
Jacobite, though in the pay 
of King George, and had been 
in a Similar predicament in 
the year 1715. He in turn 
brought one Cousselain, sexton 
to the non-jurors, who was 
willing to take an oar if another 
man could be found. Cousse- 
lain then took Johnstone to a 
Mr Robertson at Dubbieside, 
a village a mile or two farther 
along the coast, and Mr Robert- 
son advised him to go to Mr 
Seton of Dubbieside, whose 
eldest son had been with the 
Prince’s army. Johnstone did 
not know Mr Seton, but he 
had been intimate with the 
son, though unaware that he 
came from this neighbourhood. 
He disclosed himself to Mr 
Seton. His reception was of 
the coldest, until the son, who 
was concealed in the house, 
entered the room and explained 
that he had been observing 
him through a hole in the par- 
tition, and only that moment 
had penetrated his disguise. 


They had taken him for a spy. 


Johnstone’s efforts to obtain 
@ second boatman became 
known, and on the eighth day 
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of his stay with the Setons, a 
fisherwoman selling fish to Miss 
Seton dropped a friendly warn- 
ing by way of news. Fearing 
that the house would be 
searched, the son left to take 
refuge elsewhere, and John- 
stone resolved at all hazards 
to attempt a crossing that 
night. A younger Seton, a 
youth of eighteen, offered to 
take an oar with Cousselain, 
and when all was quiet they 
set about the launching of Mr 
Robertson’s boat. The noise 
they made alarmed the villagers, 
and a cry was raised that a 
rebel was escaping. They were 
obliged to desist, and considered 
themselves fortunate in not 
being discovered. Against all 
advice Johnstone decided to 
try again later, and Cousselain 
was given money to purchase 
the refreshment he was in need 
of. At the hour agreed on 
Cousselain returned, drunk— 
so drunk that Johnstone 
stretched him out in the bottom 
of the boat, which, now that 
they were without his assist- 
ance, was launched quietly. 
They had to take him. Seton 
could not bring the boat back 
by himself. They rowed like 
galley-slaves, and were like to 
be swamped, the wind having 
risen, but Johnstone was, he 
says, in fear of nothing but the 
scaffold. An added danger was 
Cousselain, who, coming out 
of his drunken stupor, wished 
to get up, and several times 
nearly upset the boat. Only 
by kicking him, and threaten- 
ing to throw him overboard, 
could they keep him down. 
Cc 
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About six in the morning they 
landed within a musket-shot 
of the battlefield of Preston- 
pans, having been carried east- 
ward by the ebbing of the tide. 
He had got away just in time. 
Cousselain was arrested, and 
the boat burned. 

Johnstone was too well known 
in his native city to venture into 
Edinburgh, but he found an 
asylum at Leith in the house of 
his old governess. Then for two 
months Lady Jane Douglas 
concealed him at Drumsheugh. 
While he was there, his late 
sergeant, the gallant Dickson, 
hero of Manchester, was hanged. 
He lay close. Every precau- 
tion was observed. None of 
the servants knew of his being 
in the house, only the gardener, 
who was reliable. He was not 
allowed to wear boots until the 
household retired for the night, 
when he went for a walk in the 
garden. The gardener brought 
him his meals. Yet the secret 
leaked out. Johnstone believed 
the authorities would not dare 
to search Lady Jane’s house, 
but the risk could not be taken. 

A plan which had been de- 
vised for his greater safety was 
now put into execution. It 
emanated from the brain of 
Lady Jane, who thought that 
there would be less danger of 
discovery in London with its 
large population and so many 
strangers coming and going. 
On the road he was to pass as 
a Scots linen-draper, whose 
goods had been sent by sea. To 
sustain the character a stock 
of handkerchiefs was purchased 
and a suitable disguise. He 
put on a black wig, Lady Jane 


blackened his eyebrows, and 
with a portmanteau in which 
the handkerchiefs were packed, 
he set off mounted on a pony. 
Only one thing was over- 
looked. They forgot to tell him 
the price of the handkerchiefs, 
and he nearly tripped over this. 
On the first day he was recog- 
nised by an Edinburgh banker, 
a partisan of the House of 
Hanover, one capable of giving 
information, which obliged him 
to dissemble and deviate from 
the direct route. On the fourth 
day he had a still more start- 
ling experience. He was pass- 
ing some covered waggons when 
he heard his name, and a 
voice call out, ‘See, see, if 
there is not a man on horse- 
back who resembles our rebel 
captain as much as one drop 
of water resembles another!” 
The waggons were filled with 
soldiers wounded at Culloden, 
and the man had been in his 
company, one of those taken 
prisoner at Prestonpans, who 
elected to serve. He affected 
not to hear, and pressed on. 
An encounter with a highway- 
man, and the questions of an 
inquisitive person who over- 
took him, instigated, he feared, 
by the soldiers in the waggons, 
occasioned him some uneasy 
moments. On the evening of 
the seventh day he arrived in 
London. He put up his horse 
at an Inn in Greek Street as 
had been arranged, and called 
on the party who was to pro- 
vide a private lodging. This 
person would have nothing to 
do with him. The landlord of 
the Inn, he said, being a 
Scotsman, was suspected by 
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Government, and some of the 
waiters were spies who re- 
ported the arrival of all who 
came from Scotland. He passed 
the night at the inn, anxious 
and sleepless, and left at an 
early hour. 

In a fix, he bethought him 
of friends made in London six 
years before. They were not 
forgetful. He spent his time 
mostly indoors, and by shun- 
ning the places where he was 
likely to meet his countrymen, 
he seems never to have been 
in danger, though he had two 
grim reminders. On the first 
occasion, hearing a noise in 
the street, he looked out, and 
saw twelve of his former com- 
panions in arms being taken 
to the place of execution. They 
were of the garrison left behind 
at Carlisle on the retreat, and 
he would have been one of 
them had he not refused to 
remain when told to do so by 
the Duke of Perth, declaring 
that while he was willing to 
shed the last drop of his blood 
for Prince Charles, he would 
never allow himself to be 
marked out as a victim for 
certain destruction. On the 
Second occasion the landlord 
of his lodging obligingly offered 
to find him a place on Tower 
Hill, from which to see the 
rebel Scots peers, the Earl of 
Kilmarnock and Lord Balmer- 
ino, beheaded. 

Johnstone dallied in London, 
and made no effort to leave 
the country until Lady Jane 
Douglas sent him word that 
she was on her way to the 
Continent, and, in order that 
he might escape beyond seas, 
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had procured a passport for 
one servant more than her 
needs. Through blameworthy 
dilatoriness and indecision in 
starting, and coaching delays, 
he missed Lady Jane at the 
place appointed, and followed 
her to Harwich, where he found 
himself stranded on the wrong 
side of an arm of the sea, all 
passage being prohibited after 
sunset. A frigate was anchored 
there to see that the order 
was obeyed, and there was no 
evading it. His entreaties to 
the owner of the boats were 
disregarded. The captain of 
the frigate, who was drinking 
in the tavern, overhearing, 
came out to question him. 
Any hesitation would have been 
fatal. He told a_ plausible 
tale, and the captain, saying 
that he was pleased to be of 
service to his mistress, took 
him in the frigate’s boat. 
Scarcely had they left the 
shore, when he pointed to one 
of his midshipmen, said his 
name was Lockhart, and in- 
quired of Johnstone if he knew 
his family in Scotland. He 
was a son of Lockhart of Carn- 
wath, and Johnstone as a 
schoolfellow of his elder brother 
had frequently been in their 
house. He began to suspect 
that Lockhart had recognised 
him, and mentioned his name 
to the captain. His nerves 
almost got the better of him. 
The captain continued to ply 
him with questions, and when 
on reaching the ship he was 
asked aboard to drink the 
health of his mistress, his fears 
took definite shape. He saw 
a sinister meaning in this in- 
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vitation, and pictured himself 
in irons. But it was all well- 
intentioned, and when in des- 
peration he explained that his 
mistress would be in bed if he 
did not hasten, the captain 
called to the sailors to land 
him in the town. “Of all my 
adventures since the battle of 
Culloden,” says Johnstone, 
“this caused me the most 
cruel suffering and agitation.” 

For two days they were de- 
tained at Harwich by contrary 
winds, and the attentions of 
the Governor of the town to 
Lady Jane, at the instance of 
the Government, were discon- 
certing. He called at all hours, 
and they were constrained to 
lock the door of the room in 
which they took their meals, 
so that the servant might not 
be discovered dining with his 
mistress. It was plain that he 
was puzzled, and suspected 
some mystery, but without 
something definite to go upon 
hesitated to act in the case of 
so highly placed a personage. 
The result was a report in 
London, after the ship sailed, 
that Prince Charles had escaped 
to Holland in the train of Lady 
Jane Douglas. 

Even in Holland the long 
arm of the English govern- 
ment contrived to reach him. 
The Resident presented a peti- 
tion to the States-General de- 
manding that all the Scots 
who had taken refuge in the 
Netherlands should be delivered 
up. The Dutch agreed. One 
was arrested and sent to Lon- 
don; the others fled, and 
Johnstone found an ingenious 
means of dodging the edict. 
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He entered himself as a student 
of medicine at Leyden, the 
privileges of the university be- 
ing such that its students were 
exempt from arrest except for 
the crime of assassination. His 
mind was made up to return to 
Russia, and he was on the point 
of departure when Lady Jane 
Douglas counselled him to wait 
until they had ascertained the 
fate of the Prince. It was bad 
advice. 

When Charles reached France 
Johnstone left for Paris. He 
would have us believe that 
he remained there buoyed up 
by false hopes of another at- 
tempt, and that his eyes were 
not opened till the Prince was 
arrested in 1748 and deported, 
when he had to think of his 
future. No doubt there was 
talk enough, but Johnstone 
could have placed little con- 
fidence in it. In truth he was 
content to lead an idle and gay 
life without much thought for 
the morrow, until he was thrown 
upon his own resources. John- 
stone’s belief that his father 
was a man of wealth, and that 
one day he would be rich, 
proved ill-founded. The pa- 
ternal purse was empty. He 
had helped to empty it. Out 
of the fund set aside by Louis 
XV. for the subsistence of the 
exiled Scots, he was awarded 
in 1746 twelve hundred livres, 
augmented to two thousand 
two hundred in 1749. His 
name did not appear in the list 
again. He entered the French 
service in 1750, and was con- 
sidered provided for. As cap- 
tain in the Prince’s army he 
was entitled by the King’s 
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ratification to equal rank in 
the army of France, but they 
fobbed him off with a sub- 
altern’s commission, which at 
first he indignantly refused, 
but was induced to accept by 
specious promises of speedy 
promotion. He had lost both 
years and opportunity. 

Ensign Johnstone was posted 
to Cape Breton, “the most 
wretched country in the uni- 
verse.” The ship in which he 
and his brother officers, with 
two hundred recruits, sailed 
from Rochelle was rotten and 
undermanned. The beams 
crumbled on being touched by 
the finger. From the third 
day out the soldiers had to 
take turns at the pumps, being 
relieved every quarter of an 
hour. The mizzen-mast fell in 
the finest of weather. The 
water was stinking and black 
as ink. In a storm off the 
banks of Newfoundland the 
captain, who was ignorant and 
no seaman, warned them to 
prepare for death, and sug- 
gested that they should join 
with the crew in a vow to St 
Nicholas for a grand mass, as 
the only means of preserving 
their existence. Fortunately 
the second in command was 
competent. When they made 
the port of Louisbourg, the 
crew went in procession to the 
church, with nothing on but 
their shirts, and a grand mass 
was performed. As for the 
master of the ship, Johnstone 
made him submit, as he ex- 
presses it, “to a different sort 
of procession.” He marched 
him along the quay under the 
blows of a cudgel, much to the 


satisfaction of those who had 
suffered from his stupidity and 
insolence during the voyage. 
Unable to live on his pay, a 
meagre four hundred and eighty 
livres per annum, he came back 
to Paris in the hope of obtain- 
ing a company, but the crooked 
ways of the Jacks-in-office 
more than matched his per- 
sistency. He was told he would 
get it at Louisbourg on his 
return. He returned, but there 
was no promotion for him, only 
the appointment of interpreter, 
which, however, brought in 
another four hundred livres. In 
1754 the new Governor, who 
esteemed him and valued his 
services, demanded his promo- 
tion, and he received a lieu- 
tenancy ; but he was far from 
being pleased with his prospects. 
He felt that he had been duped, 
and was meditating a change, 
when hostilities broke out. 
Johnstone began the war 
with a knowledge of his pro- 
fession which can have been 
possessed by few, if any, of the 
other officers of the French 
forces in North America. Tu- 
renne, Vauban, Montecuculi, 
Prince Eugene, and Cesar were 
among the authors he read and 
studied at Louisbourg. Widely 
different as Wolfe and John- 
stone were in many respects, 
they had much in common. In 
a brutal age both were humane 
men, and well read and think- 
ing soldiers ; both held in con- 
tempt the petticoat influence 
in high places, and refused to 
advance themselves by it ; they 
had a common impatience with 
the mediocrity whichruled them. 
And the culminating point in 
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the career of both was the fight 
on the Heights of Abraham. 
When Louisbourg capitulated 
in 1758, Johnstone, to avoid 
falling into the hands of the 
British, slipped away to Quebec, 
where he was warmly welcomed 
by De Levis and Montcalm. 
He planned and fortified the 
position which Wolfe failed to 
carry on the 31st July 1759. 
Montcalm made him his aide- 
de-camp. Then the fortune 
of war went against him. The 
death of Montcalm was an 
irreparable loss for Johnstone, 
as for France, and the sub- 
sequent capitulation placed him 
in jeopardy. There was uncer- 
tainty about the treatment he 
would receive from the British. 
His name was given as M. de 
la Montagne, but General 
Murray, when confided in, said 
he had long known Johnstone 
was in Canada, and that if he 
kept out of his way they would 
not seek him. The British 
officers showed him every civil- 
ity, taking care always to call 
him M. de la Montagne, and 
no one remarked on the fact 
that he spoke English so well. 
On the 5th of December 
1760, from a transport beached 
in the mud at Maraine, John- 
stone stepped on to French 
soil as he left it ten years 
before, a subaltern. He was 
the senior lieutenant, and 
there were three companies 
vacant, but he did not get one 
of them. Three young officers 
junior to him, and without 
merit, were promoted over his 
head. ‘I own,” he says, “ that 
I could never have formed a 
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just idea of the abuses in the 
service in France had I not 
experienced them.” We may 
be sure that he was not a sil- 
ent witness to this injustice. 
Eventually, by reason doubt- 
less of his importunity, the 
Cross of St Louis was conferred 
on him, and when he left the 
service he was granted a pension. 

Some time between 1772 and 
1778, when Viscount Stormont 
was Ambassador at Paris, John- 
stone visited Edinburgh with 
a letter of introduction from 
his lordship to Mr John Young, 
Writer to the Signet, ‘‘ for the 
purpose of examining into the 
rights of an estate to which he 
laid claim.’’ Another activity 
of his advancing years was the 
writing of his memoirs. These 
he lodged in the Scots College 
at Paris. Curiously enough he 
wrote them in French. His 
pension, ‘“‘ merely sufficient to 
sapply the necessaries of life,” 
had been retrenched by one- 
third; and he asks sadly, 
“After having been so often 
miraculously saved from de- 
struction, shall I escape perish- 
ing of hunger in my old age ? ” 

That may have been his fate. 
The Revolution swept away his 
pension, small as it was. In 
1791 he petitioned the As- 
sembly, which voted him five 
hundred livres on the ground 
of his age, and of his having 
“lost all his property in Scot- 
land.”” The Colonial archives 
at Paris contain several of his 
petitions. No one knows how 
or when he died. If he lived 
till 1800, as is thought, he must 
have been in dire straits. 
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WHITE POISON. 


BY WESTON MARTYR. 


I’m feeling fine now, thanks, 
Cap’n. I guess I was about 
all in yesterday when you 
found me; but it never seems 
to take me long to get on my 
feet again. I’m full of your 
good grub now, and I’ve pretty 
near slept the clock round. 
And if you'll pass across that 
bottle, it won’t be long before 
I’m as right as rain. 

I must be pretty tough, 
though, to have stood what 
I’ve been through. I’ve lost 
count of the time, of course, 
but I must have been drifting 
around in that flaming canoe 
for over a week before you 
sighted me. Yes. I don’t 
mind saying that if you hadn’t 
happened along yesterday and 
picked me up, I should most 
likely have been dead meat 
by now. I must have been 
pretty far gone, I think, or 
Id surely have seen this 
schooner coming up as soon 
as it got light. I’d been spend- 
ing most of my time before 
that looking out for a sail; 
but I never saw @ sign of any- 
thing, and I knew I was away 
off all the usual sailing tracks. 
So yesterday, I suppose, I just 
chucked my hand in. As a 
matter of fact, I was lying in 
the bottom of the canoe, wish- 
ing I was dead, and hoping 
it wouldn’t take long; and 
when I heard your crowd hail- 
ing me, close aboard like that, 


it gave me such a start I nearly 
capsized the blame canoe. I 
tell you, Cap., the sight of 
this schooner of yours right 
alongside of me, all sudden and 
unexpected, knocked the wind 
clean out of me, and all I 
could do for a bit was just sit 
there and stare at her like a 
fool with my mouth open. I 
guess you must have thought 
I’d gone queer in the head. 
But I was glad to see you all 
right. Yes. You can say I 
was mighty glad to see you— 
push across that bottle. 

That’s good gin—if I’m any 
judge, that is; because it’s 
over two years now since I 
tasted anything bar water and 
cocoa-nut toddy. Think of 
that! Two whole perishing 
years cut off from all a white 
man needs. I’ve been—I’ve 
found—— But you listen to 
me, close, and I'll tell you. 

Can the hand at the wheel 
hear what’s said down in this 
cabin ? Then—shut the hatch. 
Now, see here. When you 
picked me up I wasn’t the 
only one that was lucky. You 
were in luck too. Because, 
you see, I’m on to something. 
D’you understand? I’m on 
to something good. It’s not 
trade and it’s not copra; but 
there’s a pile in it. A big pile, 
too, by gum, and it’s big enough 
for the two of us. Which is 
lucky, for, the way things have 
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turned out, it looks as if I’d 
got to let you into the thing. 
I’ve got the knowledge and 
you’ve got the schooner. I 
can’t do much without a 
schooner, and I'll own up to 
it. But don’t you forget it, 
you can’t do anything either 
without me. So it'll have to 
be halves. Share and share 
alike, and I owe you something 
anyway for picking me up. 
I'll just have to trust you and 
risk getting left with the dirty 
end of the stick ; but, if you'll 
shake hands on the half share 
business—well, I'll chance it 
and tell you. , 

Right! That’s fine. Now 
we're partners. And how about 
another drink on the strength 
of it. And I want to tell you, 
pard, you’ve just done the best 
bit of business you'll ever do 
in your life. You don’t know 
it, and I’ll admit I don’t look 
much like it now; but when 
you picked me up yesterday 
you picked up a fine fat for- 
tune too. And if a lagoon 
that nobody knows of but me, 
and that’s chock-full of pearl 
oysters—well, if that isn’t a 
fortune, I'll trouble you to 
tell me what is. Yes. It’s a 
pile all right, and half of it’s 
yours if you'll take me back 
there. 

Well, blow me! if you don’t 
take the thing pretty cool. I 
suppose, though, you don’t 
believe me. And that’s natural 
enough when I come to think 
of it, for a man doesn’t get a 
virgin pearl lagoon handed to 
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him on a plate like this every 
day, and that’s a fact. But 
that’s just what I’m handing 
you now. A half of it anyway. 
But I see I'll have to tell you 
the whole thing—how it hap- 
pened, and how I came to find 
the place. I'll tell it you right 
from the start, and then I'll 
bet you believe me all right. 
I’m Body, Iam. Jim Body, 
and—before I piled her up on 
the atoll I’m telling you about 
—I was owner and skipper of 
the schooner Tropic Bird. It’s 
well over two years now since 
we left Rapa, and I was full 
right up to the beams that 
trip with shell and copra. We 
were bound for Auckland, but 
I kept away to the nor’ard a 
bit at first, meaning to run 
my westing down on the edge 
of the Trades in about 24° S. 
At the start we did fine. The 
Trade was fresh and well out 
of the sou’-east, right over the 
quarter, so in five days wed 
run nearly 800 miles. That 
put us right in the middle of 
nowhere, aS you'll see if you 
look at the chart. There’s no 
land round there at all, except 
Rarotonga, away and gone to 
the north, and those blame 
Haymet Rocks that nobody 
knows where they are for cer- 
tain, and are even down on 
the charts E.D.1 Well, doubt- 
ful or not, I didn’t want to 
chance hitting ’em, so I looked 
up the Admiralty Sailing Direc- 
tions to see what they’d got to 
say. They said a lot, but it 
didn’t help me much, because 
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it seems the only man who’s 
ever seen those rocks is Haymet 
himself. They’ve been searched 
for since, and nobody’s seen a 
sign of °em. But they’re there, 
all right. There or thereabouts. 
Because that Haymet didn’t 
only see °em—he hit ’em! And 
so I was wondering if I hadn’t 
better keep away to the nor’ard 
and give the place a wide 
berth, when I happened to 
read something else in the 
Directions which made me sit 
up and take notice. If you'll 
hand me the book there— 
Pacific Islands, Eastern Groups 
it is—I’ll show you the very 
words which started the trouble. 
Look! Page 26. Here it is. 
“ Bank,” it says. “A depth 
of 68 fathoms, rock, was found 
by the Fabert in lat. 24° 7’ 8., 
long. 158° 33’ W. This vessel 


was at the time searching for 
a low island which had been 
reported to exist in this neigh- 
bourhood, but of which she 


saw nothing.” There! It’s 
a good two years since I read 
that, but I remember it all 
plain still. ‘“‘ A low island re- 
ported to exist in this neigh- 
bourhood.” A lost island that 
didn’t belong to nobody. And, 
if I could find it, it would 
belong to me! I’d just worked 
out my noon sight, and it put 
me about sixty mile to the 
north-eastward of where that 
island was supposed to be. 
And so—well, who wouldn’t ? 
I altered course to sou’-west, 
and sent a hand aloft into the 
fore spreaders with orders to 
keep his eyes peeled. I didn’t 
really expect to sight anything, 
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but there was a chance, and I 
thought, as I was around that 
way, I might just as well have 
a look-see. 

Well, we didn’t sight a thing. 
We’d run our distance before 
it got dark, when there wasn’t 
anything in sight from aloft 
at all. I went up myself to 
make sure. So then I made 
up my mind that if there was 
a new island knocking about, 
it wasn’t in the place we were 
looking for it. I didn’t feel 
like losing any more time 
either, and, to tell you the 
truth, I was beginning to feel 
a bit of a fool by then for 
having run so far off my course 
already. So I bore away to 
the west’ard again and turned 
in. 

I don’t know what time it 
was when we hit the place. 
All I can say is it was mighty 
dark when we struck. I was 
pitched clean out of my bunk, 
and I brought up with my head 
against something hard enough 
to knock me clean out. Then, 
IT suppose, a green sea must 
have come in down the com- 
panion, because, when I came 
to, the cabin was full of 
water, and I was pretty near 
drowned. It was the feel of 
the water, though, that brought 
me round, and then I crawled 
up out of there quick. When 
I got on deck I could tell at 
once the schooner was done 
for. There was a biggish sea 
running, and she was bashing 
and grinding on the coral some- 
thing horrid. Both masts were 
down and lying in a tangle of 
gear on the fore-deck, and I 
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think the mess must have 
jammed the fo’c’sle hatch and 
trapped the watch below. I 
sang out, but nobody answered, 
so I guessed the same sea 
which roused me must have 
washed the mate and the hand 
at the wheel overboard. Then 
another sea broke aboard and 
took charge of me, and the 
next thing I knew I was clear 
of the schooner and swimming 
about in the dark. It was as 
black as the innards of a cow, 
and I couldn’t see much of 
anything ; but when something 
hit me in the mouth, I grabbed 
it and found I’d got hold of 
one of our hatch-covers. There 
wasn’t much I could do then, 
of course, except hang on and 
drift and wait for daylight, so 
I just hung on and waited. 
But I want to tell you that 
was a perishing long wait. 
Yes. I don’t want to have to 
wait so long again for anything. 
It seemed as if I was adrift 
out there for weeks; but it 
couldn’t have been so very 
long, because I found out after- 
wards the reef the schooner 
struck on was less than a mile 
to wind’ard of the atoll, and, 
when the light came at last, 
there I was, only a couple of 
hundred yards from the shore. 
There was a mighty nasty surf 
breaking on the beach that I 
didn’t like the look of at all. 
I could see I’d get smashed up 
if I tried to land there; and 
when I noticed the current was 
carrying me along the shore, 
I made up my mind to wait 
until I’d drifted abreast of 
some place where the sea wasn’t 
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breaking so bad. The sea was 
running big, you understand, 
all the time, and every now 
and again I’d get washed off 
that hatch of mine, and I’d 
have the devil’s own job get- 
ting back to it again. How- 
ever, I daren’t face that surf 
on the beach, so I had to stick 
it out where I was and wait 
for something to turn up. 
After a goodish while I 
noticed I was drifting up to a 
break in the shore line, and 
it wasn’t long before it opened 
up, and I could see it was the 
entrance into a lagoon. I 
knew then, if only the tide 
was on the flood, that I was 
all right ; but if it was ebbing, 
I’d be done for, because the 
water runs out through most 
of those lagoon entrances like 
a regular race, and I was 
scared I might be out of luck 
and get caught in it and car- 
ried right out to sea. The 
entrance opened out slowly all 
the while,: and every time a 
sea’d lift me I could look right 
into that lagoon. It was as 
calm as a pond in there, all 
quiet and peaceful, and the 
water was shining in the sun 
and coloured like the inside of 
a pearl shell. And I can tell 
you that beach inside looked 
mighty good to me. I was 80 
close in I could see the little 
ripples just lapping on the 
sand, and there I was outside, 
getting bashed about by those 
damned great breakers that 
burst on the seaward shore 
with such a roar and a crash 
that it looked, by God, as if 
they were trying to smash up 
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the whole island. I was all 
in by that time, too, and if 
I’d been a praying sort, I 
guess I’d have prayed just then 
for something to come and get 
me clear of those seas and carry 
me into that quiet lagoon where 
it all looked so calm and safe. 

But I got in all right— 
without having to do any pray- 
ing either. For my luck was 
in. The tide was on the flood ; 
and when the current got hold 
of me it just sucked me through 
that entrance at the rate of 
knots. One minute I was 
being knocked about by the 
seas outside, and the next 
there I was, floating in the 
calm water, all safe and com- 
fortable, with the land and the 
cocoa-nut trees closing in all 
round me. And you can bet 
your sweet life I was mighty 
pleased to be there. 

Well, there you are. That’s 
how I discovered the island. 
It’s a low island, and just like 
every other atoll you’ve ever 
seen, except that there isn’t a 
trader or a tin roof, or even a 
missionary or a bottle of good 
liquor in the whole place. So, 
you can see, it was a real 
savage island I’d come across 
that’d never been civilised, and 
I saw at once I was the first 
white man who'd ever been 
there. There was a canoe with 
some Kanakas in it fishing, 
and they spotted me as soon 
as I drifted in. Great big, 
hefty, smiling beggars they 
were, and one of them lifted 
me into that canoe as if I 
was a baby. And I weigh 
pretty near 200 pounds, which’ll 


show you the strength of the 
brutes. They made all manner 
of fuss over me. Rubbed me 
down to get the blood running 
again, and knocked off the top 
of a green nut and gave me a 
swig at it. Theyseemed pleased, 
too, about finding me, but I 
could see my white skin sur- 
prised them some. They 
couldn’t seem to get over the 
colour of me, and I think it 
was my red hair that puzzled 
the beggars most. Anyhow, it 
was plain they’d never seen 
any one like me before. When 
they got me ashore all hands 
was lined up on the beach, 
shouting; and they laughed 
and patted me on the back 
and carried on generally as if 
I was welcome and they was 
glad to see me. All but the 
kids, that is. It’s funny, but 
if I as much as looked at a 
kid it’d give a squeal and clear 
out of there as if it thought I 
was going to eat it. The men 
weren’t bashful, though, by a 
long chalk. They all handled 
me and stroked me down as 
if they thought I wasn’t real ; 
but when they began to feel 
my hair and pat me on the 
head, I hauled off and showed 
’em pretty quick I didn’t want 
any of that. You see, I thought 
I’d better show them right off 
it wouldn’t do for any darned 
natives to make free that way 
with a white man. 

The thing that struck me 
most at first was the size of 
the beggars. I’m a big man 
myself, as you can see, but the 
most of that crowd were a long 
way bigger than I am. It’s a 
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fact. And there wasn’t a sick 
or weak-looking nigger amongst 
the lot; and none of that 
damned coughing or even a 
sign of any of those nasty- 
looking sores on ’em like you 
see all over the rest of the 
islands now. They had a look 
about them as though they 
might have been some sort of 
Samoans once; but they were 
all much bigger and more cheer- 
ful and healthy than any 
Kanaka you'll find round about 
Apia or Pango Pango these 
days. And I remember I 
thought to myself then that, 
if I could only get some of 
that crowd on to a plantation, 
they’d make the finest lot of 
labour a man could wish to 
have the handling of. Well, 
we'll handle the beggars yet, 
you and I will, partner. I 
guess we'll show ’em. And 
don’t forget I’ve got a thirst 
that’s over two years in the 
pickling. Give that bottle a 
fair wind. 

Well, as I’m telling you, 
there I was, marooned on an 
island that wasn’t even down 
on the charts, and with a 
darned slim chance of ever 
getting off the place again. 
The chap who’d picked me up 
—Falapa his name was—he 
took charge of me. And he 
seemed to like the job. He 
took me to his hut, and from 
the way he went on it was easy 
to see he meant me to make 
myself at home there. So I 
did. I had a good feed, and 
then I turned in on his pile of 
mats and slept like a dead man. 
Next morning I walked round 
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to the wind’ard side of the 
island to see if there was any- 
thing left of the schooner. 
There wasn’t a sign of her. 
She’d broken up on that off- 
shore reef and gone altogether. 
There wasn’t a splinter of her 
left, not even a bit of wreckage 
drifted up on the beach. And 
none of the hands had come 
ashore either. They was all 
drowned but me. Or else the 
sharks got ‘em, because none 
of them ever showed up—not 
even as stiff ‘uns. Well, they 
weren’t much good, anyway ; 
none of ’em, but it broke me 
up a bit to think I’d seen the 
last of the old Tropic Bird. 
I’d had that schooner pretty 
nigh ten years, and I was kind 
of fond of her. She handled 
as easy as a bird, too—but 
what’s the use of talking ? 

I sat on the beach for a 
goodish bit, thinking things 
out, with that big fool of a 
Falapa rubbing my back—that 
being his way, I suppose, of 
trying to show he was sorry. 
So I cleared him to blazes out 
of that, and then I did some 
hard thinking. I felt kind of 
down on my luck for a bit, 
and it looked as if there I was, 
properly cast away and done 
for; but it wasn’t so long 
before I’d got it figured out 
that the best thing I could do 
was to make the most of things 
for myself on the island. So 
I took a walk round to see 
what was doing. It’s a smallish 
atoll, about 12 feet high at 
most, and, except for a stretch 
of half-tide reef on the west, 
it’s all covered over with cocoa- 
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nut palms. It’s only two or 
three hundred yards across it 
from beach to beach; but all 
the same it must be nearly 
fifteen miles long, because it’s 
bent round the lagoon like a 


frame around a looking-glass, 


and the lagoon’s about five 
miles long by three wide. 
There’s two villages—Falapa’s, 
and one on the other side of 
the lagoon, and between the 
two of them there’s a couple 
of hundred niggers all told. 
And they’re the queerest lot 
of Kanakas I’ve ever seen. 
What strikes you first is the 
size and healthy looks. of the 
brutes. And, though you won’t 
hardly believe me, I couldn’t 
find a sick or an undersized 
nigger on the whole island. 
Nor any very old ones either, 
which seemed queer; but I 
found out afterwards why that 
was. They didn’t seem to 
know what sickness meant, 
and it seems the only way 
they ever did die was by 
accident, like getting drowned 
or falling out of a tree uF 
something. And when that 
happened, they’d put the corpse 
in a canoe with a lot of green 
cocoa-nuts and the chap’s fish- 
ing-gear and cooking-pots and 
so on. They’d rig up a small 
square sail in the bows of the 
thing, and then launch the 
whole business, corpse and all, 
from the loo’ard side of the 
island. It’d go sailing off down 
wind, of course, right out to 
sea before the Trade wind, and 
that’d be the end of that 
funeral. Well, that was all 
right. That was as handy a 


way of getting rid of a corpse 
as burying it; but what got 
me was to find that those blame 
savages would do the same 
thing to any one who happened 
to get hurt bad, such as break- 
ing a leg or anything like that. 
If he didn’t heal up or the 
chap looked like pegging out, 
then adrift he’d have to go, 
just as if he was dead already. 
There was a girl, too—a bit 
after I got there that was,— 
who cut her foot on the reef, 
and the coral must have 
poisoned it. Her leg swelled 
up big, and I guess maybe she 
was booked anyway; but she 
wasn’t dead by a long shot 
when they triced her up and 
sent her sailing off in a canoe 
to the west’ard. I raised a 
fuss about that, because I’d 
been kind of keeping my eye 
on that girl—Fa’ala was worth 
looking at. But for all I could 
do it wasn’t any good. She 
had to go. The queer thing 
was that all of them, including 
the girl herself, seemed mighty 
surprised at me kicking up a 
row about that business. Their 
notion was, as far as I could 
make out from Falapa’s jabber- 
ing, that if you were sick or 
dying, the natural place to 
get on with the job was out 
at sea by yourself, and not on 
the island. Because the island, 
according to them, was a place 
made for good things only, and 
not for anything bad or rotten. 
But as they use the same word 
for “ce sick 3? and ce bad,” it 
wasn’t easy to make out what 
it was exactly they were get- 
ting at. 
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Anyway, that’s what hap- 
pened. It was pretty bad, but 
it wasn’t the worst by a long 
way, a8 I soon found out. If 
you'll believe me, those beggars 
are that savage they actually 
set their old men and women 
adrift too. As soon as one of 
them shows signs of getting 
too old and feeble, then he’s 
for it. There’s a bit of a 
ceremony like, and then he or 
she, or whoever it is, is tied 
up and set adrift, and that’s 
the end of it. And the queer 
thing is, the most of them 
don’t seem to mind it. They 
none of them made any fuss 
or a fight for it, and just 
took it quite natural and quiet. 
It’s queer, and it’s only over 
the babies that there’s some- 
times a bit of a fuss. It’s the 
mothers that make it. And 
most of the kids that get born 
on that atoll get set adrift. 
They only keep the big strong 
ones, and all the rest have to 
go for a sail. Nobody ever 
comes back, of course, for those 
canoes ain’t exactly what you’d 
call seaworthy. They go sail- 
ing off down wind, and I guess 
the first squall that comes along 
does for em. And you’d hardly 
believe those beggars ‘d do a 
thing like that unless you’ve 
seen it like I have, because in 
other ways they’re the quietest, 
happiest, gentlest-hearted lot 
of niggers I ever saw any- 
where. You never see them 
having a row amongst them- 
selves, and as for scrapping— 
well, it’s my belief they don’t 
know how to. They never do 
fight anyway, or show any 
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signs of wanting to, either. 
And that’s all to the good, 
because, as I’ve told you al- 
ready, they'll make the easiest 
kind of labour to handle a 
man could wish for. 

The language they use is as 
much like Samoan as any- 
thing; and, knowing Samoan, 
it wasn’t long before I could 
talk to ’em pretty well as good 
as I can to you now. And 
one of the first things I did 
was to try to get the hang of 
this trick of theirs of burying 
a man alive, as you might say, 
in a canoe. I wanted to get 
at the why and wherefore of 
the thing, you understand, be- 
cause I could see myself falling 
sick or something one day 
maybe, and getting cast adrift 
myself. And I didn’t like the 
thought of it. I tackled Falapa 
about it, but I couldn’t get 
him, or any one else, to tell 
me much that amounted to 
anything. It seems it’s some- 
thing to do with their brand 
of religion, and all I could 
make out is that they think 
a sick person or a corpse, or 
even a very old man, ain’t 
natural or healthy, and so 
they get rid of them accord- 
ingly. But about the kids it’s 
a bit different. As Falapa said, 
there isn’t much room on the 
island anyway, and if they 
kept all the babies that were 
born there the place would 
get crowded. So they get rid 
of them like I told you. Which’ll 
show you that, in spite of their 
gentle ways and not fighting 
and so on, they’re black sav- 
ages all right, and’ll do things 
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that'll fair turn the stomach 
of a white man to think of. 
They’re a lazy bunch, too. 
They won’t work unless they 
haveto. They’re happy enough 
as they are, so why worry? 
That seems to be the way they 
see it. About all they eat is 
fish and cocoa-nuts, and all 
they’ve got to do when they 
want some grub or anything is 
just to reach out and get it. 
It’s a soft life all right, and 
when I got there first I didn’t 
even have to reach. When I 
wanted anything a dozen of 
‘em would run off quick and 
fetch it. I lived in Falapa’s 
hut, and the fool couldn’t seem 
to do enough for me. You 
might say he turned himself 
out of his hut to make room 
for me, and he and his women 
looked after me as though I 


was some blame baby. It was 


all right; but after two or 
three months of that I began 
to get restless. It wasn’t the 
grub, because I had plenty of 
that, and what I had was 
good. Fish and cocoa-nuts 
don’t sound much, I know, but 
the different ways they’d cook 
the stuff made it seem as if I 
had something different to eat 
every blessed meal. No, the 
grub was all right. What I 
needed was some baccy, and 
I'd have given my bally soul 
and welcome for one good swig 
of any drink that had a bit of 
a kick to it. Water and cocoa- 
nut milk was all they drank, 
and the water was salty any- 
way. And while cocoa-nut 
milk’s all right at first, it doesn’t 
take you long to get sick of the 
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sight of it. If there’s any other 
strong liquor within range, I 
naturally wouldn’t walk across 
the road to get a drink of 
cocoa-nut toddy; but when 
toddy’s all there is to be got 
it ain’t so bad. A man can get 
cheerful on it anyway. So I 
tackled Falapa to see if he 
could get hold of some, or 
knew how to make it. He 
didn’t understand what I was 
driving at, though, so I had 
to bear a hand myself. I got 
some green nuts and fermented 
the juice, and the brew was 
coming on fine, when Falapa 
got on to what I was up to. 
And you should have seen the 
fuss the beggar made then! 
He actually tried to stop me. 
He was scared stiff, too, be- 
cause it turns out there’s a 
mighty strict taboo against 
making toddy at all. Can you 
beat it? Those blame niggers 
had got it into their thick 
skulls that a man with a drink 
or two inside him is as bad as 
if he’s broken his leg or got 
some sickness. And what’s 
more, it turns out that, if any 
one did get drunk, he was for 
it. I mean, they’d lash him 
up as I’ve told you, and set 
him adrift the same as if he 
was dead. Well, when I heard 
that I'll admit it made me a 
bit thoughtful. I’ve never let 
any blame silly taboo stop me 
from doing anything I wanted 
to do yet, but all the same I 
saw I’d have to be careful. 
After that I’ll own I judged it 
wise to make my bit of a brew 
on the quiet, and I only drank 
at night when all hands was 
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turned in, so I don’t think 
any of ’em tumbled to what 
I was up to. Falapa spotted 
the game, of course; but he 
kept his head shut, and didn’t 
let on to anybody. That nigger 
had taken a shine to me or 
something, I suppose, and didn’t 
want to see me in trouble. I 
had to be careful, but I man- 
aged to get all I needed to drink 
one way and another, and it 
made life a bit more bearable. 

But I reckon what you're 
waiting to hear about is the 
shell. As I told you, the 
lagoon’s plum full of it. Which 
is only natural, as the .stuff 
has never been touched at all. 
The beggars do a bit of diving 
for it sometimes, but that’s 
only when they feel like a feed 
of oysters. For they don’t 
know enough yet, you under- 
stand, to see that it’s the shell 
that’s worth money. And you 
can believe me I took good 
care not to tell ‘em either. 
If they like to think that the 
only thing worth having about 
a pearl oyster is the meat— 
well, good enough. That’s 
where you and I come in, pard. 
We know better. And that 
pl: ce is just lousy with shell. 
It’s all prime stuff, too, and 
there must be enough there to 
keep this schooner running full 
for years—if we can only man- 
age to keep the place to our- 
selves, that is. There’s pearls 
there, too, of course. I’ve seen 
Falapa break a tooth on one 
the size of a gooseberry, and 
the beggar just cussed a ‘bit. 
And he says, “That’s the 
trouble with oysters. They 
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taste good, but they’ve got 
stones hidden in ’em that you’ve 
got to watch out you don’t 
bite on.” Can you beat it? 
Well, that’ll show you what 
they think about pearls, and 
you can judge what sort of a 
proposition it is I’m letting you 
on to. Why, I think maybe, 
if we go about the job properly, 
we'll be able to clean up a pile 
on the pearls alone, without 
bothering much about the shell. 

The funny thing is, it didn’t 
strike me for months that the 
place was as good as a gold- 
mine to me. It all belonged 
to me, of course, because I 
was the first white man to 
find it; but Ill admit I was 
a bit slow to see there was a 
big pile of cash coming to me 
if I ever managed to get in 
touch with civilisation again. 
I’d been living pretty soft up 
to then, and not worrying 


.about things much ; but when 


I got on to the fact that, if 
only I could get away with it, 
I was a rich man—why, then I 
got busy. The first idea I had 
was to rig up a canoe and make 
her seaworthy, and sail her 
west in the hope of making 
Tonga or somewhere. The 
canoes they had were no good 
for a trip like that, as you'll 
have seen for yourself, because 
the one you picked me up out 
of was a sample. If I hadn't 
had the darndest luck and fine 
weather all the time, I’d never 
have kept her afloat as long 
as I did. Well, I did what I 
could to make a ship-shape 
looking craft out of one of the 
things, but it didn’t take me 
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long to see it wasn’t any use. 
I hadn’t the tools or the timber 
to make a real job out of a 
canoe, so I had to give up the 
notion of getting myself off the 
island. 

When I got on to the fact 
that I was stuck on the place 
for good and all unless a ship 
happened to turn up, I got a 
bit mad about things. You'd 
have been the same yourself. 
There was I, with all that shell 
and pearls belonging to me, 
worth thousands, and I couldn’t 
do a darn thing about it. It 
was like being locked up inside 
the blooming Bank of England. 
It would have made any one 
feel savage. It did me; and 
for a bit I guess I raised Cain. 
And then I had another idea. 
I built some big fires and made 
such a smoke that I knew any- 
thing passing within twenty 
miles of the place was bound 
to sight it. I did the thing 
properly. I turned on Falapa 
and the rest of the crowd, and 
made ’em keep those fires 
burning good and smoky. I 
told ’em off into regular watches, 
four hours on and four off, all 
ship-shape, and they kept my 
fires going fine, night and day. 
At first the beggars seemed to 
like it. Thought it was some 
sort of a game, I reckon. But 
after a bit it began to look too 
much like work to them, and 
they chucked it. So then I 
had to start right in and show 
the brutes who was boss. I'd 
made up my mind those fires 
had got to be kept alight, and 
I manhandled a lot of those 
niggers properly, trying to make 
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‘em do it. But it wasn’t any 
use. They'd struck, you might 
say. And they didn’t even 
put up a decent scrap about it 
to make things interesting. 
Just knocked off and cleared 
out. But I showed ’em, at 
any rate, there was one man 
on the island willing and able 
to fight for what he wanted, 
and, I tell you, I surprised ’em. 
I gave them a proper lesson, 
and I guess they know enough 
now to respect a white man 
when they see one, especially 
if he’s got red hair. It wasn’t 
any good, though, for all I 
could do to them. ‘They 
wouldn’t work, and knocking 
’em about didn’t seem to help 
at all, which was queer. 

After a bit the beggars began 
to give me a wide berth, and 
I had to let my fires out, 
because I couldn’t keep them 
going by myself, and even 
Falapa jibbed at stoking them. 
I caught a sort of cold about 
then, too, and didn’t feel so 
good for a day or so. I must 
have got into a sweat, I sup- 
pose, after the scrapping I’d 
had to do, and I know I had 
a powerful thirst on me when 
it was all over. Anyhow, I 
put away quite a load of toddy 
that night. And that fool 
Falapa must have let me lie 
out on the beach all night 
instead of getting me under 
cover as usual. When I woke 
up I was shivering and cough- 
ing, and I had a real nasty 
head on me. And I reckon, 
maybe, I had a touch of fever. 
It knocked me out for a little 
—perhaps a day, or maybe 
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two or three days. I don’t 
know. All I remember is 
Falapa and the women fussing 
about at first and bothering 
me, when all I wanted was to 
be left quiet. And then, when 
I came to, and felt better, blow 
me if there was one of the 
swine handy, not even to fetch 
me a drink of water. I wanted 
that drink bad, and I sung out 
for it. But nobody answered— 
at least nothing to amount to 
anything, for all I could hear 
was groans. So I got up. I 
was shaky on my pins still; 
but I got up and had a look 
round. And what do, you 
think I found? Why, hang 
me, if the whole crowd weren’t 
down with the fever too! 
Every blessed son of a gun 
in that hut—Falapa and all— 
down and out, and all of ’em 


coughing and moaning away 


like a lot of sick cows. You 
never saw anything like it. 
I couldn’t find any water in 
the hut either. Not a drop, 
nor even a green nut. The 
greedy beggars had got the 
lot, and there wasn’t a thing 
left for me. It was a nuisance, 
because, weak as I was, I had 
to go and rustle for myself. 
I was glad to get out of that 
hut, though. Some of them 
were dead already, and Falapa 
and the rest were groaning 
and rolling their eyes and sing- 
ing out for water as if there 
wasn’t any one else in the place 
with a thirst. So I cleared 
out o’ there and got a drink 
for myself, and then I had a 
look round. 

I thought, as soon as I got 
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outside the hut, that there was 
something mighty queer about 
the village. I didn’t take much 
notice at first, because I was 
set on getting that drink, you 
understand. I needed it. But 
when I’d had it I felt a lot 
better, and then I saw at once 
it was no wonder things looked 
rum. For, stiffen me, if the 
whole blessed village wasn’t 
down and out too! You won’t 
hardly believe it, but there 
wasn’t more than one or two 
of ’em left who could so much 
as crawl. It’s a fact. It 
knocked me, and at first I 
was scared. You see, I didn’t 
know what had struck them. 
I looked into one or two huts, 
and the beggars inside were 
all in about the same state as 
in Falapa’s. When I looked 
in they’d see me, and start 
singing out. All of them that 
weren’t dead, that is. They 
wanted water mostly. But 
what could I do? I couldn't 
nurse the whole damned village. 
And, besides, I wasn’t sure 
then what sort of illness it 
was they’d got. It might have 
been only the fever they’d 
caught; but from the way it 
had laid ‘em out, how was 
I to know it wasn’t smallpox 
or cholera or something like 
that. So I cleared out of there, 
and for the next few weeks I 
lived by myself on the wind’ard 
beach, where no one ever went 
much at the best of times. 
And during the time the fever 
was running through the island 
I hardly ever saw a soul. I 
had a thin time, I can tell you, 
fishing and doing for myself 
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and trying to climb those flam- 
ing cocoa-nut trees. It was 
all I could do to keep myself 
alive, let alone any one else. 
Well — anyhow, after a bit 
the sickness began to blow 
over, and the people started 
to get on their legs again. Those 
that had managed to _ get 
through it alive, that is, be- 
cause half of the beggars had 
copped it for good and all. 
I should think about fifty men 
in our village had snuffed out, 
and the other village had caught 
it pretty nigh as bad. They’d 
had a doing all right; and 
you never saw such a crowd 
of bally wrecks as that bunch 
when the fever had done with 
‘em. They seemed to take a 
mighty long time getting over 
it too. Not like me, they 
weren’t. For all their size 


and healthy looks, I guess they 
haven’t the guts in ’em a white 


man has. It only took me 
about a few days before I was 
up and doing and as fit as be 
damned again; but most of 
those birds were crawling about 
like a lot of sick sheep for a 
week and more afterwards. 
When I judged it was safe 
I went back to the village 
again, for you can understand 
I was fed up by then with 
roosting by myself on the 
beach. Falapa and most of 
his lot had pegged out, but 
one of the women and a couple 
of boys were still in the hut. 
They looked pretty sick still ; 
but they were getting over it 
all right, and I judged they’d be 
able to look after me again, so 
I settled down and took charge. 
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And then I got a surprise. 
As soon as I walked in, that 
woman and the two kids legged 
it as if I’d been Old Nick him- 
self. And Ill be shot if I 
could get ‘em to come back 
again either! I couldn’t under- 
stand it, and I was mad about 
it too. You'd have been. I 
wanted some of them, I didn’t 
care who, to rustle some grub, 
and cook and look after the 
place like they’d done for me 
before. But, hang me if I 
could get a single soul to as 
much as look at me. It’s 
queer, but they all seemed 
scared to death of me; and 
all they’d do, when I got talk- 
ing to ’em, was run away. It 
was rum, and I tried hard to 
find out what was up. But 
there was nothing doing, and 
none of ’em would come within 
yards of me. I couldn’t find 
out what was up; and, to 
tell you the truth, I don’t know 
yet. 

And now, here’s the queerest 
part of the whole business. 
What had come over them 
beats me; but that very night, 
after I'd given ‘em up and 
turned in, I’ll be shot if the 
swine didn’t wait till I was 
asleep, and then the whole 
boiling set on me! I came to 
with about two dozen of ’em 
sitting on me, and the rest 
were holding on to my arms 
and legs. I made a fight for 
it, of course. I did what I 
could, and I bet I’ve left my 
mark on a good few of the 
beggars. But scrap as I would, 
it wasn’t any use. There were 
too many of ’em, and it wasn’t 
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long before they'd got me 
triced up so tight that I couldn’t 
hardly wriggle a toe, let alone 
move hand or foot. The swine 
did the job properly, there’s 
no doubt about that. They’d 
got me where they wanted me, 
and they weren’t taking any 
chances of my getting myself 
loose. At first I hadn’t a 
notion what it was they had 
in their minds to do with me; 
but when they lifted me up 
and carried me down to the 
beach, all triced up like some 
damned bag of copra, then I 
began to see a light. They 
dumped me into a canoe that 
was half-full of green cocoa- 
nuts, with a little square sail 
rigged up forward, and—well, 
then I knew what it was all 
about. It was my funeral 
they were busy on ! 


Now, if you'll tell me what 
made the beggars do that to 


me I'll thank you. Id like 
to know. Ive puzzled over 
it since, but I can’t make it 
out at all. It beats me. If 
I'd been dying or sick, or 
broken my leg or something, 
I could understand it. But 
there I was, the strongest 
healthiest man in the whole 
island by a long way. And 
yet, there they were, treating 
me just as if I was dead. Yes, 
damn them. From the hurry 
they were in to get shot of me 
you'd have thought I wag dead 
already — and stinkin’. Yes. 
The swine buried me! They 
shoved me off the beach and 
left me to drift off out to sea 
—to rot. They buried me— 
but I’m not dead yet. No. 
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Not by a long shot. And when 
I get back there again they'll 
soon find that out, you believe 
me. J’ll show them they can’t 
play their heathen games on a 
white man that way. Let ’em 
wait awhile. I’m still alive— 
and kicking. As a matter of 
fact, I started to kick as soon 
as they shoved me off the 
beach. I was seized up good 
and tight, as I’ve told you; 
but, before it got light, I’d 
chewed through all the lash- 
ings I could get at, and so it 
wasn’t long before I got loose. 
The canoe had run away off 
to loo’ard of the island, of 
course, by that time, and I 
couldn’t see a sign of the land 
when it got light. And I 
couldn’t have beat back to the 
place again against the wind, 
even if I’d wanted to, so I 
kept her going west and started 
to take stock of what I’d got 
aboard in the way of grub and 
gear. For a start, there was 
about forty green nuts; and 
that was all to the good, for 
there’s both food and drink 
in them, and I thought they’d 
keep me going for a week or 
two if need be. And then 
they’d put in my fishing-gear 
and a pot or so, a8 was usual ; 
so I figured out, if only I could 
keep afloat, I wouldn’t do so 
bad after all, and with luck I 
might manage to get myself 
ashore again somewhere yet. 
So I kept the canoe sailing dead 
before the wind. I kept her 
at it night and day. It was 
all there was to do. And it 
may not sound much, talking 
about it now; but I want 
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you to know it was just plain 
hell from the very start, and 
it got worse all the time. None 
of it was what you’d call fun ; 
but it was the sun mostly I 
couldn’t stick. I hadn’t a hat, 
or much on me in the way of 
clothes, as you'll have seen, 
so I fairly got fried and boiled. 
And every time the night ’d 
come I’d be surprised, because, 
you see, I didn’t expect to 
keep alive that long. And 
yesterday, I guess, it had got 
a bit too much, even for me. 
And if you hadn’t turned up 
like you did, I think by this 
time I’d have passed in my 
checks for good. However— 
hell, here I am, fit and hearty 
yet. And when I get back—— 
But look here! We're wasting 
time. Why, here we are, run- 


ning off to the west’ard, away 


from the island, and we ought 
to have had this schooner hard 
on a wind and beating back 
as soon as I got aboard her. 
Turn out the hands, man, right 
away, and get this old packet 
close-hauled as soon as you 
know how. Lord! the way 
were going now weve running 
away from both our fortunes. 
Put her on the wind quick, and 
let’s get back to the island. 
And when we do get back 
well have to start right in 
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and show those brutes they’ve 
got to forget their savage 
notions and take to decent 
white man’s ways. We'll turn 
’em to, all of ’em, diving for 
our shell. They won’t want to 
at first, I guess, but we'll just 
have to make them. When 
you come to think of it, it’s 
doing ’em a kindness after all. 
They’re savage, ignorant, lazy 
brutes, and so we'll have to 
teach ’em that sort of thing 
won’t do nowadays. They’re 
just plain savages, you can’t 
deny that, and it’s our job to 
get ’em civilised aS soon as 
we can, and teach ’em to 
work, like the rest of us have 
to. The best thing will be to 
try ’em with the liquor first. 
You know—the old game. Give 
"em some to start with, and 
then, when they’ve got the 
taste for it, if they want any 
more they’ll have to pay for it 
—with the pearls. And if that 
doesn’t work we'll have to 
shoot a few to show ’em who’s 
top dog. Perhaps it’d be best 
to do that first anyway. There’s 
nothing like a little blood-let- 
ting for pumping sense into a 
crowd like that. They need 
civilising bad. And I feel I’m 
the right sort to do it. So 
you leave it to me. J’ll soon 
spread the light. 





KINGS WERE FIGHTING. 


BY COLONEL AUBREY O’BRIEN, C.1.E., ©.B.E. 


IN the early days of the War 
all kinds of rumours flew about 
India, their improbability being 
only matched by the credulity 
of the millions who swallowed 
them wholesale. When the 
Kaiser flew to Delhi in an 
aeroplane, and went off again 
carrying the Viceroy with him 
as hostage, no surprise was 
evinced, and when that canard 
was scotched by the appearance 
of Lord Hardinge in public, 
many others took its place. 
Most unfortunate for those con- 
cerned was the tale got hold 
of by the Hindus of Jhang and 
Muzaffargarh that the Germans 
had reached Karachi, and that 
the British, having abandoned 
authority, were leaving by Bom- 
bay. The Mahommedan peas- 
antry were slow to believe 
them, but very quick to act, 
once they were convinced of 
the truth of the story. They 
rose simultaneously over a large 
area, attacked and killed many 
Hindus, looted and burned their 
houses, and ravished in a whole- 
sale manner. They had an un- 
pleasant shock later on when 
they discovered that the British 
Government was still function- 
ing, and poured much abuse on 
the Hindus for having misled 
them. 

This is not the time for con- 
sideration of the fact that later 
on, when India understood, or 
thought it understood, the 


meaning of the Reforms, the 
Jhang Muzaffargarh affair was 
repeated from north to south, 
from east to west, but the tale 
that follows may help readers 
to understand why, with the 
material that exists in rural 
areas, so many outbreaks of 
trouble have occurred since 
1919. In the District of Haz- 
ratabad, under the shadow of 
the Salt Range, lies the great 
village of Kalru. Although the 
Pathan population owns a big 
expanse of hill and plain, the 
three thousand inhabitants are 
huddled in one cluster of houses 
at the foot of the slopes. Some 
of the fields are over five miles 
from the village, but the people 
all live together at the one 
spot because man must have 
water to drink, and when all 
the great tanks which are fit- 
fully filled by the hill torrents 
have been drunk from to the 
last ooze of mud, and the 
pitiless sun has baked them all 
dry, there remains one living 
stream up the ravine above 
the village site. Men and 
women become lithe and supple 
owing to the distances they are 
forced to cover daily with 
plough or water-pot, and in 
consequence when the cham- 
pions meet at the fairs for the 
great running game of Doda, 
a couple from Kalru usually 
shows the finest turn of speed. 
The village is somewhat 
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neglected by inspecting officials. 
The stony path, cut up by 
many a torrent, great and 
small, is not so pleasant to 
traverse as those across clay 
and soft loam to other claim- 
ants for attention. The village 
school exists mainly as a créche 
where the lowest class urchins 
are kept quiet while all boys 
above the age of toddlers are 
out with the black goats on 
the hillside or with the cattle 
in the stubble of the embanked 
fields. The patwari, the revenue 
accountant, fairly safe from 
troublesome superiors, compiles 
his half-yearly record of the 
crops in a surprisingly accurate 
manner, seated with the village 
elders in a crowd of nondescript 
onlookers at the guest-house 
kept up for all comers. Dis- 
tances are tremendous, and 
either a hill torrent ran well 
once or twice and gave a crop, 
or it did not, and the patwari 
and his audience know that 
the fields dependent upon it 
are barren this season. Under 
such circumstances actual in- 
spection would be futile. 

The War did not touch 
Kalru! Though the young 
men were Pathans, and mag- 
nificent figures of Pathans at 
that, none of their ancestors 
had happened to be in the way 
of Cureton or Lind, Coke or 
Rattray, when those heroes of 
the past were making up their 
contingents away back in the 
fifties. Those who in the 
early days obtained a connec- 
tion with the limited number 
of Punjab regiments saw to it 
that their sons and nephews 
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and cousins followed along into 
those wonderful corps, and 
made clear to outsiders that 
there was no room for them. 
Thus the next great village 
was full of pensioned Jemadars, 
Ressaldars,and Ressaldar majors, 
all busily sending off every 
young man not already in the 
ranks to swell the numbers of 
the old regiments in the days 
of their need. Kalru, on the 
other hand, with no past access 
to such a source of income and 
glory, remained unmoved and 
unperturbed by the claims of 
war because it did not touch. 
its manhood. The inelasticity 
of the Indian Army persisted 
until the last year of the War, 
when some new sources were in- 
deed tapped, but as the material 
found was never tested, it was 
soon scrapped again. 

The District Officer, who is 
accessible to every class of 
visitor, great and small, gains 
much more than he loses. Over- 
burdened with masses of mis- 
cellaneous work, it is not easy 
for him to find the time to 
receive daily visitors, especially 
as many do but come to weary 
with empty words. Neverthe- 
less, much news can be picked 
up in this way, and there is 
the double gain, because men 
refrain from doubtful deeds lest 
news of them should reach the 
ears of authority. Thus, a 
bluff old squire from across the 
river Indus, after a long chat 
partly on the sport of pig- 
driving in the riverain jungles, 
and partly on a new hawk 
which he had purchased young 
from Chitral and intended to 
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train, suddenly came out with 
the information that the 
Pathans of Kalru had been 
seen constantly crossing and 
recrossing the ferry of the 
great river. Their reason for 
doing so was unknown to the 
old man, but the information 
that he had given led to further 
inquiries elsewhere, and finally 
it came out that the men of 
Kalru had been away among 
the independent tribes and had 
brought back with them, in 
small batches or one by one, 
arms of different kinds. Obvi- 
ously this was a matter to be 
treated seriously, but by the 
time the fact had come to 
notice the stream of Kalru 
passengers across the mile wide 
ferry had ceased, and there 
was no one to be caught red- 
handed. The War was still 
in full swing, troops even in 
the garrison towns were fewer 
than ever in India, and there 
was little backing for the ordi- 
nary police if trouble arose 
owing to the example of Kalru 
being taken up by other vil- 
lages. With the arms in their 
possession, even if nothing hos- 
tile to the British might, as 
represented by two white men, 
was likely to occur, robberies 
and dacoities might start, and 
once begun might lead to a 
great outbreak of crime. There 
seemed no chance of recovery 
of such arms by search within 
the village. Kalru, on the 
highest inhabitable spot below 
the steep Salt Range slopes, 
commanded every path of ac- 
cess, and a stranger could be 
seen for miles away. 
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The Head of the District 
puzzled over the problem, and 
finally decided to summon the 
five headmen of the village to 
appear before him. He did 
not make their visit to him an 
easy one, but fixed upon a date 
when he would be forty miles 
away from headquarters, across 
the river at the town of Sabz- 
kiari. As often happened to 
litigants, their appearance be- 
fore him was preluded by the 
tremendous tale of work al- 
ready allotted to the day. On 
the day following he had to 
dispose of business two thou- 
sand feet up among the rugged 
Musazai Hills, and, tough as 
Kalru Pathans might be, the 
climb up the torrent bed to the 
plateau above was not attrac- 
tive. When called in the after- 
noon, they were none too jaunty. 
However, on being taxed with 
having arms in the village, they 
stoutly denied one and all. 

A holy shrine of some de- 
parted saint happened to be in 
existence near the site of the 
next camp a dozen miles away, 
and it seemed natural to invite 
them to repeat their assevera- 
tions of denial by the tomb of 
the saintly dead. It was equally 
not surprising that they were 
unprepared to repeat there the 
answers considered sufficient for 
secular authority. They had 
to admit that some of the vil- 
lagers had indeed laid in a store 
of arms from the frontier. 
Their own share in the matter 
was not pressed, but they were 
asked for an explanation of 
this extraordinary conduct on 
the part of the villagers. The 
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keen-eyed men looked from 
one to the other, each scanning 
the aquiline features of his 
associate to get help in framing 
an answer. Finally the young- 
est blurted out— 

“The truth is, that we heard 
that Kings were fighting, and 
did not know what might be 
the result, so in case you Eng- 
lish gave up the country I got 
a gun to shoot Fatteh Khan, 
and Fatteh Khan has got a 
gun to shoot me!” 

It was at that very moment 
that bright politicians at home, 
on the strength of meeting a 
few Western educated Indians, 
were working out a system of 
Reforms which premised among 
other things that India was one 
united nation. Seventy years, 
however, is not long in the 
history of mankind, and there 
were many in the village of 
Kalru who had heard from their 
elders of the days before 1848 
when Sikh fought with Sikh 
for supremacy after the death 
of Maharajah Ranjit Singh, 
and before that when the Sikhs 
fought in those parts with the 
Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, 
and finally defeated him in 
the desert fort of Mankera. 
They knew, too, that the Nawab 
had not held sway for any 
great length of time, and that 
before him ruler after ruler 
had appeared and passed away, 
each after a very brief spell. 
The strength of the British 
Government does not loom very 
large in a District without a 
Cantonment, and although the 
initiated know that such 
Strength far exceeds that of 
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any petty Maharajah or Nawab, 
the peasants in a village under 
the Salt Range saw no visible 
sign of its majesty. 

However, the admission that 
arms had been imported into 
the village had now been made, 
and the next step was to obtain 
from the five headmen a joint 
list, compiled at the holy pre- 
mises of the shrine, of such 
villagers as, all agreed, had 
imported arms. The village 
was divided into two main 
factions; two headmen belonged 
to one, and two to the other, 
while the fifth stood aloof from 
all quarrels. Consequently, 
while one party would have 
gladly lodged false accusations 
against some and left out the 
names of others, a list to which 
all agreed was likely to be 
accurate. Sitting in conclave, 
the five headmen produced a 
list of twenty-three names of 
those who had to their know- 
ledge imported various arms, 
after which they were allowed 
to return to their homes. Then 
a Hindu Inspector of Police 
was sent to Kalru to call on 
the twenty-three persons to 
give up the arms under promise 
of non-prosecution, but the 
minds that could believe that 
when Kings were fighting the 
British would clear out of 
India were reluctant to believe 
in promises of forgiveness. 
They knew that in the past 
heavy sentences had been in- 
flicted on individuals caught in 
illegal possession of arms. They 
assumed that any one who did 
produce a weapon would be 
immediately pounced upon and 
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put into jail. An attempt was 
made to put further pressure 
upon them by calling them into 
headquarters to show cause 
why they should not be put 
upon security to prevent a 
breach of the peace; but this 
also led to no result, and al- 
though the case was postponed 
from time to time in the hopes 
of their coming to reason, it 
was obvious that at the worst 
they could give security and 
return to their homes. It was 
not possible for authority to 
sit down under defeat, or leave 
the position as one of stalemate. 

In the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Hazratabad is the great 
blue-tiled shrine of the Saint 
Shah Masum. About a cen- 
tury before this holy man had 
found a resting-place near Haz- 
ratabad after years of wander- 
ing, in which he had become 
famous as one possessed of the 
gift of prophecy and the power 
of miracles. After his death 
his devoted disciples had built 
for him a mausoleum, in the 
neighbourhood of which his 
descendants had bred and mul- 
tiplied. Inside the building 
many touching symbols of the 
power of belief are to be seen. 
Barren women come with toy 
cradles hoping for children ; 
mothers bring gifts in return 
for the inestimable boon of 
male offspring! Little boys 
come to have the first hair 
shaved off. This, wrapped in 
the skin of a sacrificial goat, is 
buried as an atonement for the 
life of the child. Round the 
tomb hang bolsters signifying 
prayers or thanksgivings for 
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obtaining wives or mistresses ; 
and cow-bells are suspended in 
the hopes of, or after, collect- 
ing lost or other people’s cattle. 
The fame of his tomb is not 
surprising in view of the many 
wonders reputed to have been 
performed by him during his 
lifetime. As a prophet his 
fame was enhanced when, en- 
raged at not being treated well 
by the Nawab of Dera Ismail 
Khan, he had foretold the fall 
of his great desert fort of 
Mankera. The Nawab had 
made light of the prophecy, 
secure in the aridity of the fort’s 
surroundings, but the Sikhs 
systematically dug wells for 
their army, and thus advanced 
close enough to attack. Among 
his miracles he fed all the 
workers who constructed the 
great tank west of Hazratabad 
by the simple process of spread- 
ing his sheet over a thorny 
bush, under which later on 
platefuls of sweets and mutton 
were found. He shifted a wall 
by his word and endowed with 
life and clothed in flesh the 
dry bones of a sheep of which 
the meat had already been 
cooked and eaten. 

With such wonders reputed 
to his credit, it is not surprising 
that the people of villages far 
and near became his devoted 
disciples. Some scoffed for a 
time, and among these were the 
people of Kalru, some rude wits 
among whom prepared to play 
a practical joke on him. When 
he went to their village, he was 
met by a mock funeral proces- 
sion with parents and relatives 
following the bier wailing and 
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weeping. They asked the saint 
to read the funeral service, 
which he did. As he came to 
the end, the man on the bier 
should have risen up and con- 
founded him, but when he was 
uncovered he was in very truth 
a corpse! From that time on- 
wards Kalru did not hesitate 
in its allegiance. 

Saints in the West were celi- 
bate, but those in the East 
were permitted to enter the 
bonds of matrimony, and it is 
not surprising that those who 
believed in their holiness and 
magical power considered that 
some portion of it was passed 
on to the descendants of the 
great ones. Among Shah Ma- 
sum’s grandchildren was one 
Mian Jamal, well known to the 
District Officer, because the 
leisure provided by the abun- 
dant funds presented by dis- 
ciples enabled the inheritor of 
sanctity to indulge in the sport- 
ing proclivities dear to his heart. 
In this capacity he rode often 
with the Head of the District, 
and thus it was that his con- 
nection with Kalru became 
known to that perplexed offi- 
cial, who could not leave mat- 
ters as they were, and, on the 
other hand, could not relax his 
efforts until the arms were re- 
covered. The police had paid 
various visits to Kalru, and 
had even hunted about in the 
ravines and torrent beds of 
the neighbourhood, but all to 
no purpose. 

Mian Jamal’s connection with 
Kalru suggested that he might 
be of use on this occasion, and 
when approached he readily 
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agreed to co-operate. He had 
not known of the intention of 
his flock to lay in the arms, as 
he had been away on a sporting 
expedition after bustard and 
ravine deer in the distant desert. 
He was anxious that they 
should be saved from any 
future harassment in the way 
of police investigations, and on 
the other hand he was de- 
lighted at the opportunity of 
showing how great his influence 
was among them. As a sen- 
sible man he was under no 
delusions as to the stability of 
the British power, and wel- 
comed the chance of standing in 
well with authority. He went 
off on a visit to Kalru, and 
after a few days returned with 
the information that the vil- 
lagers had been badly scared, 
and were very mistrustful of 
all minor Indian officials. 
Pathan-like, they had planted 
their feet, and nothing in the 
way of force could move them. 
The only solution was to rely 
upon their belief in the word 
of a British officer, and he sug- 
gested that if only the Head 
of the District would visit 
Kalru one evening absolutely 
alone, except for one private 
servant to cook his food and 
arrange his bedding, the vil- 
lagers would lose their fear. 
Reassured in this way they 
would, in the absence of police 
or other minions, be prepared 
to put all the weapons in their 
possession into the dried tank 
of the village during the dark- 
ness of the night. 

This was agreed to, and after 
a long ride the lone white man 
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ate his simple meal in a tiny 
rest-house, clear of the village, 
on the side of the great tank. 
He read for a long time by the 
light of his camp lantern and 
then went off to bed. Once 
his light was out sounds of 
much coming and going com- 
menced. Fortunately it never 
occurred to the solitary official 
that wild men with arms might 
turn them against him. That 
sort of thing might happen in 
Bengal, where assassination is 
exalted by press and public 
men alike as the summit of 
bravery. There had, no doubt, 
been a case of a bomb found 
in the Sikh part of the Punjab 
as if it had been intended for 
some one of position, but then 
these misguided people had 
returned from China and 


America primed with the lie 


that the Central Punjab was 
theirs for the taking. Mian 
Jamal would naturally be re- 
sponsible for his disciples, rude 
untutored Pathans though they 
might be. The night wore on, 
and the would-be sleeper’s only 
wish was for the cessation of 
the constant clatter. When 
the larger groups had gone, 
there were still men passing and 
repassing in ones and twos. 
Silence fell at last, and all too 
soon after came the dawn. He 
rose and dressed to find Mian 
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Jamal, the headmen, and a 
crowd of onlookers ready to 
escort him to the tank. 

There, as promised, were the 
arms, and the pile of them was 
a big one. It proved that he 
had been right to take the 
matter seriously. When, how- 
ever, he went closer to examine 
the weapons, he could not re- 
frain from laughter. The won- 
derful guns which had caused 
him so much concern were but 
a mass of gas-pipes! There were 
old muskets dating back to 
Sikh times, and Jezails made 
over the border, but long ago 
discarded by the frontier tribes 
in favour of modern weapons. 
There were matchlocks, flint- 
locks, and a couple of bell- 
mouthed blunderbusses. Con- 
trolling his countenance, he 
thanked Mian Jamal gravely 
for his assistance, and bade 
the headmen complete the work 
by sending the arms on camels 
to headquarters. As he rode 
off he thought of the rashness 
of those at home who were 
proposing to weaken the central 
power in India, and of Ahmed 
Khan’s words, symbolical of the 
internecine strife which might 
follow all over the country 
on their misguided efforts— 

“TIT got a gun to shoot Fatteh 
Khan, and Fatteh Khan got a 
gun to shoot me!” 





THE PHANTOM DESTROYER. 


A TRUE YARN. 


BY CAPTAIN Q. C. A. CRAUFURD, RB.N. 


THIS story may throw some 
light upon a regrettable inci- 
dent that happened at Wey- 
mouth somewhere about the 
year 1897. A mysterious de- 
stroyer, barely outlined in the 
morning mist, came in and 
reported that her captain had 
been lost overboard. She gave 
no details, not even her name, 
silently vanished into the mist 
as she had arrived, and was 
never heard of again. No trace 
could ever be found of her, 
and the matter remained just 
one of those things that are 
not accounted for. 

To a young officer just fresh 
from a sailing corvette, the 
wicked-looking long black hull 
and thick squat funnels of the 
glorified torpedo boat of those 
days, which had come to be 
named a torpedo boat destroyer, 
spoke of romance. When I 
joined my first destroyer, it 
was with a full heart that I 
stepped upon the sounding iron 
deck and made my way down 
to the stuffy little wardroom 
that was to be my future home. 
Was I not to be the ‘‘ Executive 
Officer”’ of this magnificent 
specimen of the ultra-modern 
Navy, with six thousand horse- 
power ready to break loose under 
my hand and drive at some- 
thing like thirty land miles an 
hour through the heaving blue ? 


There were three other de- 
stroyers in our little fleet, four 
funnellers two of them. Mine 
possessed only two, but two 
such fat business-like monsters ; 
nothing of the Woodbine Willy 
look about them. She pos- 
sessed a name that we may 
paraphrase as the Courageous, 
and her personnel was all that 
it should be. 

My captain turned out to be 
the very best of mortals, and 
the gunner, among his many 
other accomplishments, bore a 
striking resemblance to the 
Prince of Wales! The yarn 
went that it had served him 
in good stead. An officer steam- 
ing out of Portsmouth Harbour 
had hailed a local waterman 
from the bridge of just such a 
destroyer, and told him that 
he was a “ruddy doggo ” get- 
ting in the way of one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. The insult 
had been discussed in the local 
pub which had the patronage 
of our noble gunner, and he 
was under grave suspicion. 
Only in the absence of any 
direct proof, and seeing that 
the Prince of Wales was known 
to have been recently afloat, 
was he allowed to consume his 
beer in peace. 

The gunner undertook the 
duty of catering for the mess, 
and, with the help of one of 
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the signalmen who acted as 
wardroom cook, he managed 
in a remarkably efficient way. 
We fed like fighting cocks, 
which is by no means usual in 
such a small ship. It is true 
we were sometimes hard put 
to it when on a cruise, but the 
gunner was an excellent cook 
himself, and knew most of the 
dodges that the lower deck 
has invented to vary the 
monotony of ‘“‘ship’s grub.” 
Especially was the gunner on 
the top line when he was given 
warning of the probability of 
a guest. “Mang” is the 
sailor’s name for ship’s biscuit 
that has been pounded up. It 
can be manipulated with a 
handful of “ figgies ” or ration 
raisins, and one or two other 
ingredients, to resemble an 


original and quite romantic 


kind of cake. Guests usually 
appreciate this sort of thing, 
especially when they realise 
that there is practically noth- 
ing else. 

There were always plenty of 
people anxious to go for a trip 
in a destroyer, and we had no 
lack of guests. 

Around the wardroom table 
there were three bunks. There 
was one for myself, another for 
the engineer, and the third 
belonged to the gunner. Cur- 
tains screened them from the 
vulgar gaze. The captain had 
a small cabin abaft the ward- 
room pantry bulkhead. A man- 
hole, just large enough to pass 
the more corpulent type of 
engineer, gave access to the 
upper deck. It was reached 
by an iron ladder and was 
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closed by a watertight door, 
after the fashion of the home of 
a trapdoor spider. A similar 
trap could be used to seal the 
captain up in his little cabin 
during heavy weather. 

Just forward of the ward- 
room bulkhead the engine-room 
started, and beyond this the 
boiler-room brought one right 
into the bows of the little vessel, 
where the mess deck for the 
crew stretched up to the colli- 
sion bulkhead. Between the 
actual bows and the collision 
bulkhead there was a store- 
room for paint and other things. 
A “sink of iniquity” this 
space had been very unjustly 
named by a certain official of 
the dockyard in a moment of 
impatience, and under the in- 
fluence of a very lively suspicion 
without sufficient evidence to 
carry the matter into the range 
of an official inquiry. 

In anticipation of the forth- 
coming review at Spithead, a 
large consignment of the very 
best enamel paint stood wait- 
ing on the edge of the dry 
dock in which the royal yacht 
was berthed. Her bottom had 
been nicely scraped, and within 
a day or two, if the weather 
suited, she would appear in a 
beautiful new coat, the cyno- 
sure of all eyes. 

Common men-o’-war do not 
get allotted to them from a 
generous Admiralty exactly the 
same class of paint, and even 
destroyers are no exception to 
this species of economy. Of 
course, if executive officers like 
to put their hands in their 
pockets, there is no reason 
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whatsoever why their ships 
should not shine out in com- 
parison to their neighbours. 

It happened that shortly 
after the new executive officer 
of the Courageous joined her, 
the little vessel suddenly ap- 
peared in a magnificent coat 
of enamel, almost to be com- 
pared with that which graced 
the sides of the royal yacht. 

A few nights previously there 
had been dark tales of a most 
discreditable midnight raid 
upon Government stores. The 
policeman on guard near the 
royal yacht had been engaged 
in conversation with a petty 
officer, who apparently was 


returning to his ship from 
“short leave,’ when the two 
of them were suddenly startled 
by the sound of a deafening 
crash in the region of the dry 


dock. One of the precious 
tins of paint had apparently 
taken it into its head to wander 
from the main bulk, and had 
blundered over the edge. 

The dry dock consists of a 
sort of amphitheatre, with high 
steps arranged all round its 
circumference. These steps are 
not for the convenience of men 
wishing to descend to the 
bottom of the dock; they are 
for another purpose, and to 
reach from one step to another 
is quite an acrobatic perform- 
ance. The distance from one 
step to another is much too 
great to be spanned in any 
human stride. 

For a large tin of paint, 
determined upon reaching the 
bottom of the dock, the diffi- 
culties are not great, but are 
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such that it is doubtful if the 
tin could accomplish the de- 
scent without considerable dam- 
age to its exterior. 

Some such _ consideration 
seems to have determined the 
action of the two conversa- 
tionalists. The policeman ran 
to find his way down to the 
level of the paint tin by means 
of a stone stair on one side, 
while the bluejacket ran to 
find his way down by another 
set of stone steps on the other. 
They met on either side of 
the now sober and stationary 
paint tin, and it was then that 
they were both struck with 
the same idea. No effect takes 
place on this planet, even at 
midnight, without some definite 
cause. 

It was the bluejacket who 
put the matter into words. 

“*Ere, Bob, you’d best go 
and cast a weather eye over 
them other paint tins. Some 
bloke’s at the bottom of this. 
I'll stay and see that this ’ere 
comes to no further ’arm. Step 
it lively, Bob, or you'll miss 
> em.”’ 

When the policeman at last 
reached the higher level, he 
found three important items 
missing. 

To begin with, there were 
no “blokes ’”’ to be seen in the 
vicinity. They had vanished 
into the maze of shadows round 
among the dockyard sheds. 
For a single man to attempt the 
search would be hopeless. He 
must enlist the services of his 
obliging companion below. In- 
vestigation proved that this 
individual had also vanished. 
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Thirdly, two large drums of 
paint had taken themselves off. 
The “bloke at the bottom 
of this ‘ere’ was evidently 
that ruddy-faced petty officer. 
By all the saints he was not 
unlike that coxwain of the 
Courageous lying alongside. 
There were one or two other 
little accounts to be settled 
with that smug gentleman, if 
only they could be brought 
home. Unfortunately, his own 
officers were always only too 
anxious to speak well of him. 

Circumstantial evidence, but 
sufficient to warrant a surprise 
visit from the Admiral Super- 
intendent of the dockyard. Cer- 
tain possible alterations in the 
accommodation of the de- 
stroyers berthed alongside the 
jetty had apparently been sug- 
gested by the dockyard staff, 
and it was necessary to inspect 
the collision compartment of 
the Courageous as a sample. 
One of the dockyard policemen 
followed in the wake of the 
procession. 

The admiral did not want to 
have the men interrupted in 
their work. 

Willing hands cleared out the 
stores from the little paint 
room, almost too willing for 
the satisfaction of the official. 
It was very soon clear that 
two people at least had entirely 
lost their tempers. One of 
these was the Admiral Super- 
intendent of the dockyard, the 
other was a very much dejected 
aspirant to the honours of a 
Sherlock Holmes. 

By a strange coincidence, in 
the evening of the same day, a 
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couple of scallywags, stokers 
engaged in the illegitimate prac- 
tice of fishing off the dockyard 
jetty, happened to get their 
fishing lines entangled in a 
rope’s end at low tide. A few 
of their shipmates from the 
Courageous followed up the 
clue, and eventually landed a 
magnificent present from Father 
Neptune—to wit, a couple of 
very useful-looking drums of 
paint that would do excellently 
for giving their ship a much- 
needed “doss up.” The new 
executive officer would not be 
called upon to put his hand 
into his pocket. It was a gift 
from the gods. 

So H.M.S. Courageous blos- 
somed out into a new coat 
that was the envy of her fleet 
mates. In order to save awk- 
ward questions, it was deemed 
advisable to send over a suffi- 
cient quantity to allow of the 
senior officer of the little fleet 
partaking of the new-found 
treasure to the extent of a top 
dressing. Thus was cemented 
the goodwill and friendship of 
an all-powerful senior officer. 

Not many days later an order 
arrived that a destroyer should 
be told off to undertake a short 
cruise to Dartmouth. It was 
what has come to be known in 
modern language as a regular 
joy ride. Some function was 
to take place on board H.M.S. 
Britannia, and a destroyer was 
needed to provide part of the 
entertainment. Officially it 
would make a very good oppor- 
tunity to carry out the periodi- 
cal long-distance full - speed 
trial. 
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The senior officer considered 
that his friend, the captain of 
the Courageous, would be ex- 
actly suited to the job, seeing 
that he was unable to tell him- 
self off for the duty, and so it 
was alranged. 

It was just the sort of oppor- 
tunity when it would be sinful 
not to have a guest. 

The captain sent out one or 
two invitations which fell 
through, and then appealed 
to his second in command. 

“Haven’t you got any one 
you would like to ask ? ”’ 

His second in command had. 
There was a brother in a High- 
land regiment. Was the cap- 
tain fond of the pipes ? 

The suggestion was no longer 
an invitation, it was an 
order. 

“Tell your brother from me 
that he will be rated captain 
of the ship’s band.” 

The brother was secured 
without difficulty. The sister 
Service thay always be relied 
upon, in matters of this kind. 
He was instructed to bring his 
uniform and pipes, and to hold 
himself in readiness for playing 
the ship in and out of harbour. 

Decked out in our coat of 
glossy paint, and with a “‘band”’ 
playing on our quarter-deck, 
we would show those proud 
battleships in the harbour what 
a little destroyer could do. 

The yarn went round the 
flotilla, and nothing would suit 
the senior officer but a promise 
that the honoured guest should 
dine on board the “ flag” on 
the evening before the Couwrage- 
ous was due to sail. Perhaps 
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he would bring the pipes along 
with him and perform in the 
little wardroom of the senior 
officer’s destroyer. Accordingly 
we made a night of it in the 
two destroyers, lashed along- 
side one another just ahead of 
us, the programme being ar- 
ranged to suit the constitution 
and traditions of bonnie Scot- 
land as visualised by our senior 
officer, who himself hailed from 
Aberdeen. 

It was a cheery evening, and 
not until two in the morning 
were we able to make our way 
back to our own ship, impeded 
somewhat by the maze of perils 
cast by the are light, shining 
through the telegraph wires on 
the jetty. After barking one’s 
shins on the securing wires 
that ran out to the bollards 
from numerous vessels moored 
alongside, it behoved one to 
be cautious and to pick one’s 
way warily; thus the little 
procession carrying the now 
dejected-looking pipes stepped 
delicately as Agag among the 
host of parallel black lines 
which lay between them and 
the haven where they would be. 

A respectful policeman, who 
had been lured into the vicinity 
by the sound of the pipes, 
eventually disentangled them 
from these obstacles with that 
masterly contempt for diffi- 
culties which is exhibited by 
the director of the Hampton 
Court maze. 

“Dinna be afeered, gentle- 
men; yell need to gang recht 
through yon, an’ ye’ll surely 
come to na hairm.” 

It was so. 
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Once safely on board, the 
captain insisted upon putting 
his cabin at the disposal of the 
guest, who vainly protested 
that it was a luxury he could 
not possibly accept. Accord- 
ingly we poked him through 
the aftermost black hole. A 
feeble and final groan from the 
pipes announced that he had 
found bottom without troubling 
to negotiate the little iron 
ladder. 

Meanwhile the quartermaster 
had procured a lantern. 

If my brother believed that 
naval officers serving in a de- 
stroyer drew their “ hard. lying 
money ”’ for sleeping on an iron 
plate at the bottom of a black 
hole, he was to be pleasantly 
surprised. The rays of the 
lantern revealed a small door 
opening into a very comfort- 
able, if diminutive, cabin. On 
top of a sort of chest of drawers, 
a neat bunk lay ready prepared, 
with his own night-clothing on 
the counterpane. It was clear 
that everything had been ar- 
ranged beforehand. A row of 
photographs adorned the bulk- 
head at his feet, while above 
his head hung a bookshelf con- 
taining Notices to Mariners and 
other books of a more racy 
description in case he found 
it difficult to sleep in new 
quarters, which, by the way, 
did not seem likely. The usual 
cabin washstand reared itself 
up in a corner, and alongside 
it a folding shelf did duty for 
a dressing-table. An india- 
rubber bath, hanging in the 
space outside the cabin, with 
a can of water in the corner, 


proclaimed the possibilities of 
@ morning tub. 

Having lit the candle in a 
lantern secured above the dress- 
ing-table, the captain prepared 
to take his leave. ‘“‘ Resques- 
cappacie! Ressicat——” Our 
captain handled the Latin 
tongue with difficulty at this 
time of night. “I mean go’ 
ni’ ’n ress *n peace,” was his 
farewell greeting. 

We ourselves went to turn 
in in the wardroom. 

I have some recollection of 
a fierce argument as to who 
should sleep on the wardroom 
table, but as I found myself 
next morning comfortably 
tucked up in my own bunk, 
I suppose the captain won the 
argument. I reflected that we 
should have to come to some 
arrangement on the following 
night. My brother would 
scarcely like to turn the captain 
out of a comfortable cabin. 

At eight o’clock we got under 
way, and after sundry pre- 
liminary squeaks, the magnifi- 
cent band on our quarter-deck 
suddenly burst out into full 
blast, to the admiration and 
envy of our chummy ships. 

We certainly attracted a con- 
siderable amount of notice in 
the harbour. Officers of the 
watches, after levelling their 
telescopes for an instant, ran 
back to shout information down 
their wardroom skylights. 

We were soon honoured by 
appreciative groups. The 
blacksmith’s mate of one ship 
that we passed at close quar- 
ters considered the occasion 
demanded that he should do 
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a sword dance on the portable 
forge, apparently on the open 
blacksmith’s tongs. . Unfortu- 
nately for the performer, the 
forge would not stand it, and 
the dancer disappeared amid 
a roar of applause from his 
shipmates. 

So in a stately manner, 
steaming at the easy rate of 
ten knots, our bows dipping 
perceptibly to the beat of our 
powerful engines, we passed 
out to Spithead, and set our 
course for the Needles. The 
conspicuous ostrich feather bon- 
net, kilt, and white puttees of 
the ‘‘band” were exchanged 
for a service “‘ duffle suit,” and 
we settled down to the business 
of the day. 

We were due in Dartmouth 
about half-past one in the 
afternoon. There would be 
fifty miles before we had St 
Albans abeam, then on to 
Portland would be another 
twenty or so, and from Port- 
land to Dartmouth another 
fifty. Altogether about one 
hundred and twenty miles. The 
four hours fuli speed trial would 
cover a hundred miles, and 
working up to it would cover 
the odd twenty. We had five 
and a half hours to veer and 
haulon. As we rattled through 
the Needles the Courageous 
lunged suddenly into the long 
channel swell. The first taste 
of a destroyer’s bridge at full 
Speed in the open sea sent the 
guest down to profit by an 
offer of seaboots and an oil- 
skin coat. A grummet round 
the foremost gun was in place 
to keep the officer of the watch 
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from being washed against the 
bridge rails when she took it 
green. A little of this sort of 
thing, when you are only an 
honorary member, is as good 
as a feast, and the guest climbed 
aft along the life-lines to the 
stern, where a pipe of tobacco 
could be enjoyed in peace. 

Later on in the forenoon, 
when the sun could be presumed 
to have climbed over the fore- 
yard, bottled beer appeared in 
the fiddles on the wardroom 
table together with ship’s bis- 
cuit and a plate of sandwiches. 
Regular luncheon at noon, 
which is the appointed dinner 
hour, would be a practical im- 
possibility on account of the 
vibration. 

The steam trial was over 
shortly before we made Dart- 
mouth Harbour, and with salt- 
encrusted funnels we rolled 
easily in through the narrow 
entrance at reduced speed to 
find our way to the man-o’- 
war buoy. 

In the course of the after- 
noon we were besieged by a 
number of cadets from H.M.S. 
Britannia, and the majority 
of our party found their way 
ashore. 

We were to leave after dinner 
in the evening, and since we 
would do the return journey at 
moderate speed, we should not 
arrive back in Portsmouth until 
the following morning. WNine- 
thirty was the time fixed for 
our departure. 

During the afternoon the 
gunner and the signalman had 
put their heads together. They 
had decided that they approved 
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of officers in a Highland regi- 
ment, and it was an excellent 
occasion for what the signal- 
man described as “‘a good 
blow -out.” Accordingly the 
dinner was a masterpiece. It 
wound up with a large section 
of the “figgy duff” that had 
been turned aside from the 
boiling pot and manufactured 
into a good solid night-watch- 
man’s cake. In lieu of coffee 
there was a “‘kettle”’ of ship’s 
cocoa. This would be avail- 
able during the night. 

When I returned to report 
all ready for sea, after having 
gone the rounds, I found a 
gorged Highlander engaged in 
heated argument with my cap- 
tain as to whether he would 
sleep in the after-cabin or not. 
As a matter of fact, it had been 
all arranged. The gunner had 
pointed out that as he and I 
had to keep watch and watch 
during the night, we could take 
turns in the gunner’s bunk. 
My brother could sleep in mine, 
and there would be no need for 
the “owner ”’ to worry. 

The captain could not see it. 

He was what the bluejackets 
call a teetotaller—that is to 
say, he had sworn off anything 
stronger than bottled beer, and 
it was beginning to have some 
effect upon him. In his early 
days, according to his own 
confession, he had been pretty 
free with gin cocktails, and 
had only recently been saved 
from the downward path by 
a combination of Christian 
Science and bottled beer. As 
the lower deck would have ex- 
pressed it, he had “ picked 
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hisself up.” There were times 
when the bottled beer seemed 
to have rather the stronger 
influence. 

Just now he had become 
decidedly argumentative, and 
until the supply of bottled 
beer gave out, as I had come 
to know by experience, the 
mood was likely to continue. 

As navigating officer, it would 
be necessary for me to keep 
the first watch and set the 
course after getting clear of 
the harbour. There were still 
fifteen bottles of beer left in 
the locker. I could not trust 
my brother to account for more 
than two at the outside. In- 
deed, he showed an unreason- 
able dislike for beer at this 
hour, in spite of sundry winks 
and nudges, and I gathered 
that he would be a broken reed 
to lean upon. Matters would 
have to take their course. 

At nine-thirty we slipped our 
moorings and proceeded out 
of harbour to the ancient Scot- 
tish melody of “‘ We’ve a’ been 
provided for.” 

The wind had risen during 
the day, and as we began to 
feel the swell it became evident 
that there was a nasty lop of 
a sea outside. The pipes were 
hurriedly taken down into safe- 
ty, life-lines were rigged fore 
and aft, hatches were battened 
down, and all hands prepared 
for a stuffy passage, with its 
accompanying discomfort. 

When we altered course to 
the eastward, and I had re- 
ported to the captain what 
time I reckoned we ought to 
sight Portland, he retired from 
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the bridge to check my bear- 
ings under more congenial con- 
ditions in the cabin below. The 
little shelter that did duty for 
a chart-house on the bridge was 
already dripping with spray, 
and the deck chart was soaked 
through. 

The Courageous began to roll 
and pitch heavily. There was 
a nasty cross swell. Various 
crashes answering each excep- 
tionally heavy roll told of the 
mélée that was being created 
below. 

The wardroom suffered as 
usual on these occasions. All 
the bunks were arranged over 
their owners’ chests of drawers. 
The drawers, with their con- 
tents, began to slide open, those 
of them which had not been 
locked as a precaution. It is 


hopeless to try and replace a 


large drawer that has taken 
charge. With the quick roll 
of a destroyer, the only thing 
to do is to “‘ choke its luff,”’ and 
get it jambed up against a leg 
of the wardroom table. Every- 
one passing through the trap 
hatch which leads on to the 
upper deck is liable to admit 
a perfect deluge of water, and 
the wardroom soon becomes 
flooded out, the water swishing 
to and fro dismally with each 
roll. 

None of these things disturb 
the bunk occupants. Rocked 
in the cradle of the deep they 
are securely wedged down in a 
sort of wide coffin. Things 
below them may groan and 
slide and clatter; it is all in 
the programme, and one gets 
used to it. 
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The guest, following sound 
advice, turned in early, accom- 
panied by the engineer and the 
gunner. 

The captain sat on in the 
wardroom, consuming bottled 
beer, one arm twined around a 
stanchion, his chair jambed 
up in a corner, and his heavy 
sea-boots gaining a purchase 
on the legs of the table. A 
wet chart lay pinned out before 
him, and a plate of sandwiches 
danced merrily to and fro in 
line with his head on the swing- 
ing table. The wardroom lamp 
burned dimly overhead. 

This was the state of affairs 
when, at midnight, I came off 
watch, relieved by the gunner. 
I turned into the gunner’s bunk 
all standing. I would come on 
watch again at four o’clock in 
the morning. 

Any lights that were sighted 
would, as a matter of course, 
be reported to the captain. 
Portland ought to be coming 
abeam somewhere about 2 A.M. 
When I came on watch again 
we ought to be pretty well off 
St Albans. 

The gunner sent down to 
call me at four o’clock, and said 
he had sent down some time 
previously to the captain, but 
the signalman had been unable 
to find him. Could I say where 
the captain was sleeping ? 

I supposed the captain was 
in his after-cabin. 

The signalman said, “No, 
sir, the captain give orders that 
your br—the marine orficer 
was beddin’ ’isself down there, 
but there ain’t nobody in the 
after-cabin.”’ 
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** Don’t be a fool, Chambers,”’ 
I said wearily. ‘The captain 
must be somewhere. You had 
better go and find him. Prob- 
ably you passed him on the 
upper deck on your way down.” 

But when I got up on deck 
I found that nobody had seen 
the captain. 

Accordingly, I went down 
below again, and had a good 
look round the wardroom. 
There lay the newly rated 
“marine orficer’’ dead to all 
care in my own bunk. The 
engineer snored peacefully in 
his own snuggery, and the 
gunner’s bunk lay empty as 
it had just been vacated. ‘The 
captain certainly was not in 
the wardroom. I went into 
his cabin and searched there. 
It was evident he had not 
been near it. The floor was 
strewn with wreckage. 

When I got on deck again I 
found, after making exhaustive 
inquiries, that the captain had 
been last seen standing right 
aft looking at the patent log. 
That was when we were off 
Portland Bill. It must have 
been nearly two hours ago. 
The little ship was then mak- 
ing remarkably heavy weather 
of it. There was no longer 
any doubt: the captain must 
have fallen overboard ! 

It seemed useless going back 
upon our track in that heavy 
sea; nevertheless I made up 
my mind to do it. The cap- 


tain was a good swimmer; 
there was a bare possibility 
he might keep himself afloat, 
and a more slender possibility 
still that we might hear his 
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hail. But he had on his heavy 
sea-boots. 

With a sad heart I turned 
the ship back upon her course 
and posted look-outs, although 
it was obvious that such a 
search must be utterly hopeless. 

We steamed back for two 
hours, passing the position off 
Portland Bill where he was last 
seen alive. 

The wind had gone down, 
dawn was already breaking, 
and a heavy mist was rising 
over the land. I decided to go 
into Weymouth and report to 
the senior officer there, then 
ask permission to proceed to 
Portsmouth. 

We swung in toward the 
harbour. 

The mist was coming down 
in regular patches of fog. It 
would be necessary to close 
one of the ships, and make our 
signal on the foghorn. Eventu- 
ally this was done. The dismal 
moaning of the answering fog- 
horn got upon my nerves. I 
must go down to the wardroom 
and find a stiff tot of rum. 

“Regret to report that cap- 
tain has been lost overboard 
during the night,” so ran the 
signal. It was difficult to get 
it through without endless re- 
petition. Part of the signal 
had already been received, but 
they had not been able to make 
out our “number.” That could 
be repeated at the end of the 
message. 

The wardroom was in a state 
of chaos, everything lying about 
all over the deck in three inches 
of water. An absurd sea-boot 
stuck out from under the table 
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in a manner that almost tripped 
me over. I kicked at it sav- 
agely. It kicked savagely back 
at me in return. 

Now a sea-boot does not as 
a Tule act upon its own re- 
sponsibility. For a fraction of 
an instant I gazed at it in 
astonishment, and the next I 
was down upon my knees haul- 
ing it out of the mass of 
rubbish. 

There was no doubt about it, 
the sea-boot fiercely resented 
the operation. A second boot 
appeared and took up the 
cause of its neighbour, and 
then, assisted by the signal- 
man, I drew a protesting body 
forth crowned by the rubicund 
countenance of the lost ‘‘ skip- 
per.” 

‘““Wa’ are you trying t’ do?” 
said that gentleman. 

“We'd best cancel that there 
signal,” whispered the signal- 
man in awestruck tones. “It 
is the captain.” 

“Yes, of course; just you 
show a leg, my lad, and cancel 
the darned signal.” 

I followed the signalman up 
the hatchway with all speed. 

The gunner, however, had a 
better way. He had remained 
on the bridge, and was direct- 
ing operations. He tumbled 
instantly to the fact that the 
captain had been discovered, 
and clapping one hand over 
the mouth of the horn which 
the other signalman of the 
watch was manipulating, he 
jerked over the telegraph to 
full speed ahead. 

The mysterious bellowing out 
of the fog suddenly ceased. 
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To the listeners in the distance, 
anxious requests for a repeti- 
tion remained unanswered. The 
ghostly image of a destroyer 
faded into the pall of white- 
ness, and she was heard no 
more. She had not succeeded 
in revealing her identity, though 
she had reported that her cap- 
tain had been drowned. 

Meanwhile the hero of the 
occasion slept peacefully among 
the debris under the wardroom 
table. 

It is a curious thing that the 
subconscious mind appears to 
be aware of the difference be- 
tween a real emergency and an 
unimportant incident. An offi- 
cer who is exceedingly difficult 
to wake under ordinary cir- 
cumstances will often wake at 
the mere change of a few revolu- 
tions in the speed, and be up 
on the bridge before there has 
been time to inform him of the 
reason. When the sleeper has 
turned in with orders that he is 
to be called under certain con- 
ditions he will wake immedi- 
ately they are fulfilled. Thus, 
when I sent down about an hour 
later to report that I could 
make out St Abbs Head, the 
messenger returned with the 
reply, “Very good. Ask the 
officer of the watch to let me 
know the time when it draws 
abeam.” The captain was lying 
in the position to which we had 
last dragged him. — 

I left the deck in charge of 
the gunner, who had not cared 
to turn in, and went below to 
get a cup of cocoa. The cap- 
tain was wideawake and 
greeted me with a _ seraphic 
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smile. ‘“‘Hulloa,” he 
“look at all this water.” 

“Aren’t you rather wet, 
sir?” 

“Wet,” said he; “not a 
bit of it. I’m as safe as 
houses.” 

I proceeded to make two cups 
of cocoa. 

“Sainsbury on 
queried the captain. 

“Yes, sir; he has not taken 
his watch below. Will you 
have a cup of cocoa ? ” 

I had never seen my chief 
really drunk. He did not seem 
a bit like it now. 

“Yes, please, I’m much too 
comfortable to stir just now. 
I see the wind has gone down ; 
she’s much easier. Made a 
stinking mess of things last 
night, didn’t she ? ” 

Again I ventured to suggest 
that he must be absolutely 
soaked with salt water. 

And then he showed me. 

He lay supported on a bunch 
of oilskins that had taken 
charge, and which now formed 
a sort of shifting island. More 
or less anchored by his sea- 
boots, which had been jambed 
between the table leg and the 
stanchion, the upper part of 
his body could not travel very 
far. The stiff oilskin, cupped 
by his body in the centre, formed 
a rampart against any encroach- 
ing water. He was, as he had 
expressed it, safe as houses and 
quite snug. 

He had some recollection of 
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having been disturbed in his 
slumbers and of having re- 
sented it. 

“Yes, I know, sir,” I ex- 
plained, “I was very much 
put out. Nobody could find 
you, and I was sure you must 
have fallen overboard.” 

“Fallen overboard!” ex- 
claimed the captain impatiently. 
“What on earth should I want 
to fall overboard for, dammit.” 

“Well, sir, you were not in 
your cabin, and as far as any 
one could see you were not in 
the wardroom.” 

“I suppose you mean that 
the messenger jumped to the 
conclusion that I was not in 
the wardroom. But surely you 
ought to have had the sense 
to tell him where to find 
me.” 

I began to lose my temper. 
“No, sir, no one could guess 
that you were stowed away 
among all that other rubbish 
under the wardroom table.” 

“Why not?” growled the 
captain peevishly, reaching out 
for the proffered cup of cocoa. 
““May I ask where the devil 
else would you expect to find 
me?” 

But I had gone as near 
mutiny as I cared for. I 
judged it wiser to return no 
answer. Mr Sainsbury, being 
a man of resource, could con- 
tinue the argument over his 
cocoa. After all, was it not 
high time that he should have 
a watch below ! 
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THE STRAITS AND ARCHES. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


WHEN the British sailor of 
old was outward bound to the 
Mediterranean, he said he was 
going on a voyage to “ The 
Straits”? or (when not and) 
“The Arches.” He ranked all 
the Western waters and coasts 
under the first name, and all 
the Eastern under the second. 
The whole sea, so Admiral 
Smyth truly says, may be 
called a “vast strait gulf.” 
The Firth of Forth westward 
of Queensferry and the Firth 
of Tay all along are strait 
gulfs—estuaries with a narrow 
entrance. But in old sea ter- 
minology, it is probable that 
nothing more was meant than 
the half or so of the Medi- 
terranean which you reach 
directly by way of Gibraltar. 
The Arches, for their part, were 
just short for archipelago, but 
only for that particular swarm 
of islands which ranges east- 
ward from the Morea to the 
southern shores of Asia Minor 
and towards Syria. The sailor 
did not abbreviate other archi- 
pelagos. When he said he was 
bound for the Arches, nobody 
would suppose that he meant 
the world of islands eastward 
of Sumatra, or the Antilles. 

Now the Arches presented a 
kind of concentration of the 
whole Mediterranean. All its 
good and its evil were drawn 
together, and of the second 
there was much in the form 
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of what is odious in bad ad- 
ministration and destructive in 
piracy, which is the natural 
offspring of vicious rule. In 
earlier times than the Middle 
Ages, and, in fact, almost to 
our days, the pirate was a 
known and common danger in 
the Cyclades which lie round 
Delos, and among the Sporades 
which fringe the coast of Asia 
Minor. To the Greeks he was 
familiar, and if the Roman 
Empire made a naval station 
at Carpathos, the Scarpanto 
of the moderns, one reason 
was that this arid rock lies 
between Rhodes and Crete, 
and is conveniently placed to 
be a post for galleys told off 
to watch for and pounce upon 
skimmers of the sea coming 
and going. But the ancient 
Greeks and Romans lived very 
long before the British seaman 
—who alone concerns us here— 
began to frequent the Levant. 
Our present business is with 
our own man, with what he 
saw and did, his merits and 
his sins. 

When the founders of the 
Levant Company came to look 
at the field they were to work, 
they were met, first and fore- 
most, by what is there now— 
the natural conditions. Our 
Admiral W. H. Smyth, who 
carried out the only survey 
of the Mediterranean we had 
so far attempted, gives a sum- 
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mary which is too good not 
to be quoted. 

“Such is the archipelago, 
the navigation of which is 
easy and pleasing enough in 
general, most of the islands 
being high, as well as precipitous 
and bold-to (i.e., the water is 
deep up to the land, and free 
from shoals), with a delicious 
climate. But a good look-out 
must be kept, for there are 
very sudden and fresh squalls ; 
and at times there is much 
bad and even dangerous weather 
in the winter. In such cases, 
the waves, having little room 
to extend themselves, make a 
confused sea, rising to a con- 
siderable height, and breaking 
with fury against opposing 
coasts and rocks. Moreover, 
there is a very great depth of 
water between the isles—usually 
no bottom with 150 fathoms of 
line out at a short distance 
from the shore. These in- 
teresting islands are _ thinly 
peopled, and some of them 
may indeed be considered as 
scarcely inhabited. There is, 
however, an animated traffic, 
the imports being suited to 
the wants and wishes of the 
islanders, to most of whom 
necessity has given a seafaring 
disposition.” 

Here was a home for all 
mariners, and more especially 
for such as were of predatory 
disposition—plenty of water, a 
clean shore, much visible high 
land, a good supply of anchor- 
ages, population enough to 
supply you with food and 
refuges, which are also taking- 
off places for a cruise. It is a 
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lady’s sea, and therefore liable 
to occasional tantrums, just 
enough to train you to keep 
a sharp look-out to windward, 
and stand by to shorten sail 
in a smart way. The dangers 
of winter weather need hardly 
be considered, for at that season 
the trading ships of old were 
mostly in port. The sea rover 
could lay his boat up for an 
overhaul, could take his rest 
“aswing with good tobacco in 
a net between the trees” or 
under a roof, and could “‘ listen 
to the roar of the breakers ”’ at 
the foot of the cliff with a 
sense of full security. The 
inhabitants were quite equal 
to forming the basis of piratical 
crews. Even those wicked 
German critics, Fallmerayer and 
other sinners, who have in- 
sulted modern Greeks by giving 
so many plausible - looking 
reasons for denying that they 
descend from the Hellenes, allow 
that if the Hellenic blood still 
flows pure anywhere it is in 
the veins of the islanders. The 
ancient Greek was a pirate in 
his mother’s womb. Even sup- 
posing that the islesmen are 
Hellenic, they have been freely 
recruited by other wandering 
elements. All such as do natur- 
ally tend to the cave of Adullam 
have found their advantage in 
“going to the Levant.” Did 
not our friend Admiral Smyth 
come across a certain Murad 
Reis, who commanded the 
“‘ fleet” of the Basha of Tripoli? 
And did he not learn that 
Murad Reis was in sad fact 
a renegade Scot of the name 
of Lyell? And of such as he 
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there has never been any lack 
in the Arches. The conditions 
of their life made seamen of 
them. They helped to row the 
galleys of St Mark, though the 
Venetian captains did not like 
them, for they were dirty, were 
sea lawyers, and given to deser- 
tion. But, then, they had been 
bred early to the sea and to 
tugging at the oar, could stand 
exposure, and go on rowing 
when Dalmatians or Venetians 
had broken down. 

Two conditions only could 
have kept the Arches free of 
piracy. One would have been 
that they lay far off on the 
road to nowhere. But they lie 
across, or just on, the flank of 
all the trade routes of the 
eastern Mediterranean from the 
Dardanelles to Egypt, and from 
Italy to Syria. The other was 
that the islands should be in 
the hands of a power capable 
of enforcing law and order, and 
resolved to shut out the pirate 
from allrefuges and markets, for 
the ruffian must have food and 
rest, and he plunders to sell. 
From the decline of the Eastern 
Empire, which may fairly be 
said to have been born in a 
state of senile decay, down to 
about the day before yester- 
day, there was no government 
in the Arches—except what was 
bad. Because they lay on or 
just beside the seaways, they 
were swept by every conquer- 
ing and destructive horde on 
its way from east to west, or 
west to east. Barbarous in- 
vaders of the empire, Moslem 
fanatics who firmly held the 
doctrine that the Christian was 
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given to them for a prey and 
for a spoil; retaliating Chris- 
tians, who could see no sin in 
plundering and killing Mahome- 
tans ; and on the top of it, and 
perhaps the worst of it all, 
came the shifting fritter of 
little ‘‘ Latin municipalities ” 
which were born out of the 
decadence and corruption of 
the Crusades. The traders of 
the Italian cities, with Venice 
and Genoa at their head, plun- 
dered one another and all 
others. The Knights of the 
Hospital, or of St John, who 
called themselves “The Re- 
ligion,” raided indefatigably 
from their headquarters at 
Rhodes. When Solyman the 
Magnificent, or Magnanimous, 
drove them from their beautiful 
island in 1520, he had, as a 
ruler, a most valid excuse. 
After they were established in 
Malta by the Emperor Charles 
V., they went on as before. 
How did commerce survive 
at all, and how did the travellers 
we hear of contrive to move 
about when Sallee rovers were 
prowling just outside the Straits 
of Gibraltar, when the Alge- 
rines infested the western Medi- 
terranean, and when the seas 
from Crete to the Dardanelles 
were so full of pirates that all 
who could afford the expense 
took the long and costly over- 
land route when they were 
bound to go to Constanti- 
nople? As for the trade, we 
have to bear in mind that the 
plunderers were always ready 
to sell what they had taken 
byZviolence. They robbed in 
one place and traded in an- 
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other. The Knights of the 
Hospital, or of St John, or of 
Malta, as they were variously 
called, went to Tripoli to dis- 
pose of what they had gained 
in the archipelago. And as 
they did, so did others. There 
was a regular commerce largely 
conducted by Jews, who, in 
fact, financed the pirate by 
buying from him, and making 
their profit by selling elsewhere. 
The prevalence of this practice 
among the Jews need not be 
quoted as a proof of a double 
dose of original sin in them. 
Speculators from London did 
the same thing among the 
pirates on the west coast of 
Ireland. The traders fostered 
the evil from which they suf- 
fered by ransoming their ships 
and cargoes, and by buying 
back goods which had been 
taken. This was notoriously 
the resource of the merchants 
of Marseilles and of Provence 
in general. In the troubled 
times of the reign of Louis XIII. 
and the Fronde, they were not 
protected by their Government, 
and they shifted for themselves. 
As a rule they sailed in small 
vessels with weak crews, and 
could make but little resistance. 
When pirates—of whom not a 
few came from Majorca—were 
signalled by the look-out on 
the towers along the coast, they 
sent out messengers to bribe 
them to go away. 

The English and Dutch 
Levant Companies did better, 
largely because their Govern- 
ments did not interfere with 
them, as the French Govern- 
ment did with the armaments 
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of its subjects. They sent out 
larger vessels, some of them 
armed with twenty guns and 
well manned. Such ships were 
formidable to the thieving ras- 
cals, and in the more dangerous 
parts they went four or five 
together in convoy. There was 
also a petty coast trade con- 
ducted by natives who were 
not much worth plundering, 
and were expert in creeping 
along the coast and in taking 
cover. By working the two 
together, and with some help 
from luck, an adventurous 
tourist could travel far and 
wide. ; 

Our countryman, Mr George 
Sandys, son of an Archbishop 
of York, and also the trans- 
lator of Ovid, shows how the 
feat could be achieved. He 
left home “ hard upon the time 
when that execrable murder 
was committed upon the per- 
son of Henry the Fourth by 
an obscure varlet ’—that is to 
say, in 1610. He travelled 
overland to Venice. There he 
shipped in the little Defence of 
London, and sailed to Zante. 
The Defence was safe enough 
so long as she was within the 
Adriatic. The republic was 
sorely declined, but the galleys 
of St Mark were a power within 
their own sea. From Zante 
she would sail in company 
with other vessels, which joined 
there to make the voyage home 
together. Mr Sandys found 
another English ship at Zante, 
the Great Exchange of London, 
bound to Chio on her way to 
Tripoli. She was presumably 
big enough, and sufficiently 
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well gunned and manned, to 
take care of herself. And now 
he did a risky thing. Not 
wishing to be detained at Chio 
while the Great Hachange was 
transacting business, he hired 
a Greek who spoke a little 
broken English to be his drago- 
man, and took a passage in a 
small coaster, which he says 
was named the Armado of Simo, 
a small island near Rhodes. 
She was bound to Constanti- 
nople with sponges. Most of 
Mr Sandys’ pages are devoted 
to heathen gods and goddesses, 
heroes and heroines, and are 
chiefly interesting because they 
show how utterly unable the 
best educated men of his time 
(he was an Oxford man and a 
classical scholar) were to dis- 
tinguish between mythology, 
poetry, and history. But he 
made room for an account of 
his cruise, written shrewdly and 
in good temper. He had, in- 
deed, cause to draw on his fund 
of cheerful patience. The 
Armado of Simo was too small 
and weak not only to fight, 
but to tackle bad weather. 
When her Greek skipper and 
crew saw a sail at a distance 
they bolted into a creek. So 
they did at every capful of 
wind. While weather-bound 
they performed curious cere- 
monies, one grovelling on the 
beach in a woman’s dress, and 
others dancing round him and 
chanting incantations to secure 
a fair breeze. Still crawling 
along and scuttling to cover, 
they did reach the Dardanelles, 
where they were safe. The 
Turk, too, was far on his de- 
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cline, but he could keep some 
order near his capital. At any 
distance from it he was weak 
enough. Three armed galleys 
belonging to the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany could cut the sea- 
way to Egypt so effectually 
that the Grand Turk was re- 
duced to bring his tribute to 
his treasury by a long march, 
and under a strong guard, 
through Syria and Asia Minor. 
This proof of his weakness was 
given before the great outbreak 
of anarchy and rebellion which 
came a few years after the 
travels of Mr Sandys, and after 
being savagely beaten down by 
Murad IV., broke out worse 
than ever in the eighteenth 
century. 

The poor little Armado of 
Simo was not to blame for 
running. She was too feeble 
to fight anything, however con- 
temptible; and, as a matter 
of fact, most of the pests of 
the Levant were beneath con- 
tempt. Nothing could well be 
less like the romantic heroes 
of Victor Hugo or Byron—men 
of one virtue and a thousand 
crimes, who roamed, in verse, 
o’er the glad waters of the dark 
blue sea—than the actual skip- 
pers and men of a “ crusal”’ as 
drawn by an unlucky Mr 
Roberts, who had the misfor- 
tune to be trapped into one of 
them. ‘ Crusal,” one sees easily 
enough, was cruiser. The ad- 
venturers, so-called, sailed with 
some makeshift for a commis- 
sion, begged or bought in Italy. 
Some came from Genoa, some 
from Leghorn, which the Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany had turned 
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into a free port. At the start- 
ing-point of their history there 
was always a capitalist who 
speculated in plunder and kid- 
napping. They were quick 
boats, gunned, but not strong, 
for they were not meant to 
fight, but were out “on the 
plundering account.” When 
we look at their crews, we find 
that they were divided as fol- 
lows. At the top is the skipper, 
or in some cases there are two 
skippers. Each was meant to 
watch the other in the interest 
of the capitalist. Immediately 
below them came the ‘“‘ Bona- 
voglie ’’—the volunteers,—who 
took to the life because ‘they 
were criminally disposed, and 
because it was less dangerous 
to be in a “ crusal” among the 
Cyclades than to break laws 
at home. Skippers and volun- 
teers were equally scoundrels. 
The Bonavoglie, be it observed, 
were, in the galleys of the 
State, men of desperate fortune, 
who volunteered for a sum 
down and rather less bad treat- 
ment than was given to the 
ordinary galley slaves. In the 
crusals they were allowed to 
share booty, and had the best 
food. Their function was to 
support the skipper in terroris- 
ing all the rest of the crew who 
were runaways from jail and 
kidnapped or, as the modern 
British sailors call it, shang- 
haied—wastrels of all nation- 
alities. These inferior creatures 
were half-starved, bullied, and 
driven like the slaves they were. 
Now and then the oppressed 
element would take the oppor- 
tunity offered by some tem- 
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porary weakness or absence of 
the volunteers to seize the 
crusal and run away with her. 
As a rule they were helpless. 
They could not as much as 
desert, except rarely. The 
crusal haunted the islands, and 
the runaway had no chance of 
escaping. He was hunted down 
by the inhabitants. Theregular 
course of the crusal skippers 
was to lay hands on the Greek 
priests and force them by 
threats of torture to help re- 
capture the fugitive. As for 
fighting, that the crusals never 
did. The mere rumour that 
a well-armed ship was any- 
where near was enough to send 
them running. It would have 
been the easiest thing in the 
world for a decently competent 
Government to put its foot on 
these vermin. They always 
laid up in some island during 
the winter months. No highly 
qualified intelligence depart- 
ment was needed to find out 
where they were. Half a dozen 
smart frigates and sloops could 
have caught them quite easily. 
It would probably have been 
enough to capture one while 
she was dismantled and in 
winter harbour, and hang the 
skipper and volunteers out of 
hand. One example would 
have sufficed to cow the rest. 
The easy thing was not done 
in the seventeenth century, 
simply because France was ham- 
pered by internal troubles, and 
all the States of the Mediter- 
ranean were decadent or torpid 
or very small. The Grand 
Dukes of Tuscany did make an 
effort to cleanse the seas, but 
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their resources were small, and 
in the end their armaments 
rather approximated to the 
Levant level. The crusals were 
allowed to go on robbing and 
kidnapping poor wretches who 
were sold for slaves in Italy. 
It was in the midst of this 
welter that our Levant or 
Turkey Company undertook to 
promote the glory of the realm 
by the trade of merchandise, 
and succeeded. Mr Brent in 
his brief introduction to the 
travels of Master Thomas Dal- 
lam and Dr John Covel, pub- 
lished in 1893 for the Hakluyt 
Society, grows somewhat lyrical 
over the merits of the Company. 
But it was in sober fact one of 
the best of those chartered 
companies to which rulers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries delegated part of their 


functions—the right to control 
their subjects in remote seas, 
and to deal with distant poten- 
tates. It was not a joint stock 
company trading on its own 


capital. It was a Regulated 
Company to which any man 
could belong on payment of 
fixed fees, and could then trade 
for himself, subject to the rules. 
It paid the Ambassador at 
Constantinople and the Consuls, 
who were appointed by the 
King. The compromise had 
its weak points. It happened, 
naturally enough, that the Com- 
pany which paid the salaries 
desired a larger say in the 
choice of the agents and the 
direction of the policy than the 
King was prepared to allow. 
There were inevitable disputes 
between the King and the 
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Company. The language used 
on both sides was occasionally 
tart. But, on the whole, the 
two showed that capacity for 
judicious compromise, and that 
firm grasp of the great rule 
that people who will not hang 
together will be hanged sepa- 
rately, which has distinguished 
the English nation. Ambassa- 
dors and Consuls were not al- 
ways exemplary. They were 
sometimes discontented with 
the amount or the regularity 
of their pay, or they were 
tempted by the lucre of gain 
to peddle in trade themselves, 
or to levy fees, ‘‘ consulages,”’ 
on the shipping. Sir John 
Eyre, the immediate predecessor 
of Sir Thomas Roe, got himself 
into hot water, and was re- 
called ignominiously. Yet the 
average of honesty and capa- 
city was good. No Lord Am- 
bassador of the King of Great 
Britain is reported to have 
gone so far as one French 
Ambassador. This gentleman 
alleged that at the beginning 
of his term of office he had 
spent 600 ‘‘ écus ” for the good 
of the trade. To repay himself 
for the outlay he levied 500 
on every French ship which 
came in for years. When the 
merchants pointed out that he 
had repaid himself over and 
over again, he replied with 
gravity that his accounts would 
be rendered in due time. 

We and the French wrangled 
as a matter of course. They 
accused us of piracy at their 
expense. We brought counter 
charges. All this was a part 
of the rivalries of Christian 
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States which secured a long 
immunity to the worthless 
Turkish Government. Putting 
aside high politics and diplo- 
macy, the rivalry of English 
and French in commerce is a 
notable story, and is rich in 
doctrine. They had held a 
commanding position in the 
Levant in the days when King 
Francis I. was inviting Bar- 
barossa into the western Medi- 
terranean. They went near 
securing a monopoly of trade 
for their flag, because the King 
and the Sultan were both ene- 
mies of Charles V., the Emperor 
and King of Spain. We in- 
truded boldly, and when Queen 
Elizabeth granted a charter to 
the Levant Company in 1580, 
the leaders of our merchants— 
Harborne, Staper, Smythe, and 
others—won recognition from 
the Sublime Porte. When 
Henry IV. made peace with 
Spain at Vervins in 1598, the 
Sultan was sulky with the 
French, for he accused them of 
leaving him in the lurch and 
open to an attack by Spain. 
We profited by his ill-humour. 
Little as the French might like 
it, we secured a strong footing. 
The anger of the Sultan helped 
us to a chance, but it depended 
on ourselves to profit by the 
opportunity. 

The Levant Company must 
be credited with having done 
well. The rulers at home, 
Elizabeth and James I., did 
their part by leaving the Com- 
pany to manage its own affairs 
so long as it kept up the 
diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishment. And acting in har- 
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mony with the Dutch, who 
began to visit these seas about 
the same time, it pushed its 
fortunes vigorously. The strong 
vessels it sent out did much to 
spread trade. But these good 
vessels could have done little 
without the aid of two other 
proofs of wisdom given by the 
merchants. The first was that 
they showed a most business- 
like appreciation of the vital 
importance of keeping up the 
credit of their wares. They 
would not allow of fraud on 
the part of their members. 
English cloths were delivered 
according to sample, and the 
Company’s mark won universal 
confidence. This was to our 
honour, and calls for no laboured 
explanation. The second reason 
why we did well does need a 
little explaining—and even some 
excuse. 

All Europeans in the Levant 
had to allow for the “‘ avanias ” 
—that is to say, the insolent 
extortions of Turkish Pashas. 
The French, who resented them 
extremely, were recalcitrant un- 
der these impositions and fleec- 
ing. They stood out, they 
argued the point, they delayed 
payment. One Pasha of Aleppo 
who appears to have been a 
jocular Turk, compared the 
French to an oyster. You 
have, he said, to prise it open 
with a knife before you can 
eat it. All the Pashas were 
equally ready to use the knife 
as an opener, and the French 
suffered accordingly. We had 
to put up with avanias. In 
Roger North’s life of Dudley 
North, who was long at 
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Smyrna and Constantinople, is 
an example of the insolence of 
Pashas. But we and the Dutch, 
who acted as we did, suffered 
less than the French, not be- 
cause we clapped our hands 
on the cutlass and cast our 
guns loose, but for quite an- 
other reason. We accepted the 
thirst of the Pashas for “ com- 
plements ” as part of the facts 
of the case. A levy of 2 per 
cent on all goods exported was 
taken from all our traders. Out 
of this fund the Company met 
all its expenses, including the 
cost of timely presents to the 
Turkish Jacks - in - office, who 
thought us more reasonable 
than the French, and let us off 
more easily. There was noth- 
ing noble in the device, but 
unless the Company was to 
make open war on the Sultan, 
there was no other way to keep 
the evil within some bounds. 
And, after all, the 2 per cent 
was added to the price of the 
goods sold, and the Sultan’s 
subjects paid. 

The reasons why the trade 
of the French in the Levant 
was nearly killed in the seven- 
teenth century are obvious 
enough. In the first place, the 
confusions which all but ruined 
France during the war of re- 
ligion had, as was to have 
been expected, spread to the 
“ échelles ’—i.e., the steps, or 
landing-places, or ports where 
they were established in the 
islands, and on the mainland. 
It is true that there was no 
fighting between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, but there was 
endless faction, self-assertion, 
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and ‘“‘suffisance,” which is 
French for bumptiousness. The 
trade was not in the hands of 
a Regulated and Regulating 
Company. As far as it was 
directed, it took orders from 
the Chamber of Commerce at 
Marseilles. This body, partly 
because it was always more or 
less in a state of quarrel with 
the royal government, could 
not, or at any rate did not, 
maintain a proper control over 
the “nations,” as the trading 
colonies were called, nor yet 
over the traders. Infinite harm 
was done to French interests 
by the dishonesty of some of 
these huxters, who sent out 
bad goods to be palmed off on 
native buyers. The “ nations ” 
were commonly on bad terms 
with their Turkish and Greek 
neighbours. French gallantry 
is allowed by themselves to 
have caused much trouble. It 
not only provoked disorders 
and bloodshed between private 
persons, but it frequently gave 
the Pashas excuses for inflict- 
ing more “avanias.” As the 
‘nations ” were in a poor way 
financially, they were ill able 
to pay, besides being very un- 
willing. The Consuls, who were 
held responsible by the Pashas 
for the payment of all exac- 
tions, were frequently driven 
to engage the credit of their 
“nations ’’ by borrowing from 
Jew usurers, who nobly took 
their 25 per cent for a six 
months’ loan. When there 
was a failure to pay, as hap- 
pened often, the interest was 
added to the capital, and the 
debts of the “échelles” ran 
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up hand over fist. The debts 
of the “nations ” were a ter- 
rible infliction. 

The local ills of the Levant 
were not the only enemies to 
French trade. The royal gov- 
ernment was worse than the 
Pashas. When, having its hands 
full with civil and foreign wars, 
it did nothing, it did the least 
mischief. After the peace of 
Vervins, and the pacification 
of the country, Henry IV. 
tried to improve the position of 
French trade in the Levant. 
He would have been kinder if 
he had let it alone. In reality 
the royal protection ended in 
more and more regulation, and 
more and more fees. It was a 
golden age for fees and per- 
quisites. The model of the 
royal officials of the day was 
the Chevalier Des Pilles, who 
was captain of the Chateau 
D’If, which we have all heard 
of from Dumas. This gallant 
officer took to levying a fine 
from all passing ships. He said 
that it was a mark of respect 
they owed to the great monarch 
who had built the castle. Who- 
ever received the homage, the 
Chevalier Des Pilles got the 
money. He was but one of a 
whole regiment of gentlemen 
ranging from great men about 
the court to little men here, 
there, and everywhere who bat- 
tened on the poor traders under 
cover of privileges given by the 
King, always, of course, for 
the promotion of commerce. 
Henry IV. himself inflicted a 
most costly “avania” on his 
own subjects. He wished to 
re-establish an impressive 
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French embassy at Constan- 
tinople. In spite of the much 
praised “‘ economies ”’ of Sully, 
his treasury was embarrassed, 
and, moreover, all the money 
he could scrape together was 
earmarked for the war he meant 
to declare on the House of 
Austria. But he must have 
his ambassador. Nothing re- 
mained to be done to raise 
money but the levy of another 
tax on French trade. ‘The 
method chosen was a very bad 
imitation of the device pre- 
ferred by the Levant Company. 
A duty of 2 per cent was im- 
posed on all goods shipped at 
the “échelles ” of the Levant 
for France. Of course, the 
impost was passed on, not as 
in the case of our Levant Com- 
pany to the foreign buyer, but 
to the consumer at home. The 
costs of collection were con- 
siderable, and the exasperation 
was great. The merchants tried 
to buy themselves off from the 
tax by promising to pay the 
Ambassador’s salary. Then 
they found that they could 
not keep their promise, so the 
imposition went on, and 80 
did wranglings and evasions. 
Out of this well of confusion 
came the unending and dis- 
tracting story of the debts of 
M. de Césy. If any man wishes 
to satisfy himself that there 
is @ more exasperating tangle 
than the story of the Nabob of 
Arcot’s debts, even as ex- 
pounded by Mr Burke, he can 
tackle M. Paul Masson’s ac- 
count of the debts of M. de 
Césy, Henry’s Ambassador at 
Constantinople. 
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How did French trade sur- 
vive at all? The answer is 
simple. It did not. The 
“ échelles ” were fairly ruined 
by the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, not by English 
piracy, but by unwisdom at 
home. A telling example of 
folly was the measures taken to 
encourage the commerce of 
Provence. <A rule was made 
that no goods could be ex- 
ported to the East except from 
the Mediterranean ports. Now 
a large part of the manufac- 
tures sent out by France were 
produced in the north and 
north-east ; as they were not 
allowed to be shipped from a 
Channel or Atlantic port, they 
had to be carried by a long 
and costly land portage to the 
Mediterranean coast. Need we 
wonder that French trade to 
the Levant was all but killed ? 
The hope of making Marseilles 
an emporium of Mediterranean 
commerce was disappointed, be- 
cause foreign traders rebelled 
against endless restrictions and 
impositions, and betook them- 
selves to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany’s free port at Leghorn. 
French trade did revive under 
the improved direction of Col- 
bert, who had a rage for regu- 
lation, but was orderly, and 
was not incapable of recognising 
facts. In the later eighteenth 
century it regained something 
like its ancient position. But 
the reason for this improve- 
ment was that the development 
of British colonial trade, the 
great contraband business done 
with Spanish America, and the 
steady increases of our com- 
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merce with India and China, 
coinciding as they did with 
the renewal of anarchy in 
Turkey, turned British capital 
to regions where its security and 
its profits were greater than in 
the Mediterranean, Our trade, 
though diminished, went on. 
The Levant Company con- 
tinued to discharge its func- 
tions till it was released from 
all such obligations, in the 
most polite way possible, by 
Canning in 1823. 

One would like to know 
more of the men who did the 
work, whether on the land or 
the sea. Has any competent 
authority ever given a good 
account of the English colony 
at Smyrna? Considering how 
many books have been written 
on every conceivable subject, 
it would be rash to assert there 
is none in existence. But if 
there is, it is buried in un- 
deserved obscurity; and yet 
Smyrna has twice at least con- 
tributed to English literature. 
Whoever has not read ‘ Hadji 
Baba ’ is to be pitied or envied 
according to the point of view 
you take. He is to be pitied 
because he has missed a volume 
of uticommonly good reading, 
and envied because he can still 
have that pleasure for the first 
time, to say nothing of the 
instruction he will get. Lord 
Curzon, who spoke with au- 
thority, laid it down as a truth 
that the two most necessary 
parts of the outfit of a traveller 
in Persia are an English saddle 
and a copy of ‘ Hadji Baba of 
Ispahan.’ Now James Jus- 
tinian Morier, who created the 
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Hadji out of the most genuine 
material, was born at Smyrna, 
and so was his father, Isaac 
Morier, who was Consul for 
the Levant Company at Con- 
stantinople. It is true that the 
Moriers were French-Swiss to 
begin with, and that James 
Justinian’s mother was Dutch. 
But that only proves how wisely 
and well “the true-born Eng- 
lishman ” can annex and digest 
what is worth assimilating. The 
Moriers have done much and 
good work for the country 
which adopted them, both in 
literature and in diplomacy. 
Moreover, nothing could be 
more consistent with the whole 
history of the Smyrna colony 
than the combination of races 
in the Moriers. Our “nation ” 
there was complicated in pedi- 
gree and polyglot in speech. 
Visitors to their houses were 


at times made envious by the 
self-possession and accuracy in 
speech of their host and his 
family as they kept up a lively 
conversation in four or five 


languages. Smyrniot English 
of the old stock have been 
known to assert that they could 
“carry on” in all the lan- 
guages spoken round the Medi- 
terranean. And the boast did 
not strike you as excessive, 
because you knew that your 
acquaintance could do business 
not only in his inherited (one 
can hardly call it native) Eng- 
lish, but in French, Italian, 
Castilian, Catalan, and Maltee, 
that very odd enclave of Africa 
in Europe. And he did not 
run them into one another. 
He spoke each by itself, though 
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he often had to skip over from 
one to the other. Romaic was 
almost native to him, for his 
mother was a Greek. He had 
a Persian grandmother. When 
he was friendly with you, he 
would tell you that he had not 
learnt any of these tongues at 
school, except the official mod- 
ern Greek. He was open to 
let you know that he could 
make no more of ancient Greek 
than an untrained Englishman 
can of Anglo-Saxon. From 
him you could learn that the 
term “ modern Greek ” is just 
a fraud. There is the Romaic 
or Demotic Greek which a man 
learns “in his mother’s womb.” 
There is the made-up lingo put 
together by professors, mostly, 
it seems, out of Xenophon. It 
is in Romaic that a man makes 
bargains, or love, talks gossip, 
or scolds the cook. The other 
is an affair of politics, and is 
artificial. There have been 
signs of revolt against this 
jargon, which was machine- 
made, and is not like the 
Romaic, a speech which has 
grown. With all his mixed 
blood and his patchwork of 
languages, mostly picked up 
by ear, and use and wont, this 
Smyrniot Englishman would be 
honestly English in sentiment 
and patriotism. It is no ex- 
ceptional experience for one 
who has been in Argentina to 
come across such a man who 
is employed as interpreter in 
public works, or in the immi- 
grant office in Buenos Ayres, 
to speak for and sort out the 
immigrants who come in from 
“behind Beyrout.” Literature 
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will hardly come in our day 
from this seething pot of hu- 
manity, words, and grammar. 
But Sefior Menendez Pidal’s 
‘Origins of Castilian,’ full as 
it is of queer specimens of 
what had been Latin and was 
going to be Castilian when the 
fermentation was over, will 
' suggest the guess that some 
day there will be an Argentine 
language full of elements drawn 
God knows from where, or in 
what proportions, which may 
become literature in the hands 
of some as yet unborn Arch- 
priest of Hita. Already Spanish 
“as she is spoke,” and in par- 
ticular as she is pronounced, 
in Buenos Ayres, is very dif- 
ferent from Spanish of Toledo. 

Our Smyrniot colony was too 
small to produce an effect on 
the peoples about it. When 
its members, or those of similar 
character in the Levant, wrote, 
they had to express themselves 
in English, and there was one 
who made his mark, and who 
provides excellent testimony as 
to what sort of men the Levant 
Company’s agents were, or at 
least could be. It is barely 
necessary to add that this 
witness was Dudley North. We 
have no call to deal with his 
writings on commerce and cur- 
rency, nor yet on the rather 
questionable part he played 
at home in the politics of the 
reign of James II. He is of 
importance to us because he 
went round to Smyrna, passed 
to Constantinople, made a for- 
tune, came back with it, and 
also with a noble black beard, 
which he grew to inspire re- 
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spect among the Turks, and 
then shaved off because it was 
a singularity in London, and 
then because he provided his 
brother Roger North with the 
materials for the biography 
which fills nearly a volume in 
Dr Jessop’s edition of ‘The 
Lives of the Norths,’ but chiefly 
because he was a type. 

Dudley was by birth a gentle- 
man, being a younger son of 
the fourth Baron North. A 
younger son was then com- 
monly earmarked for trade, and 
his family provided for him 
sparingly in that line of life. 
His schooling was summary. 
It gave him a smattering of 
Latin and an wunquenchable 
hatred of his schoolmaster, Dr 
Stevens of Bury, whose ways 
with the birch were more than 
Busbyan. At school he was 
a troublesome boy, and not 
quite a nice one either. Roger 
North has to confess that he 
had “a strange bent to traffic, 
and while he was at school 
drove a subtle trade among 
the boys by buying and sell- 
ing.” ‘That he stole verses out 
of printed books when told to 
make them, is perhaps no great 
matter. If all the boys who 
have cribbed and have tried to 
take in the master were to be 
sent to Limbo, no standing- 
room would be left in that 
region. Dr Stevens, one guesses, 
did detect these manceuvres, 
too often for Dudley. From 
school he went to a special 
training establishment to ac- 
quire a good handwriting and 
a mastery of accounts. Then 
he was bound apprentice to 
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one Mr Davis, a Turkey mer- 
chant. As London apprentice 
he was quite in his place. At 
the writing school he developed 
a useful faculty for deceiving 
his parents into sending him 
money by concocting mislead- 
ing accounts of his expenses. 
There were indications that he 
was shaping for a family scamp. 
Roger North, who is, either 
from honesty or from a certain 
coarseness of fibre common 
enough in the Restoration, out- 
spoken about these errors, not 
approving, but hardly condemn- 
ing, with an air of reprobation 
tells us that Dudley was cap- 
able of ‘“‘sudden turns” to 
virtue. He did realise that he 


was on the way to sink into a 
Knight of Alsatia, and so he 
reformed, and did plainly mas- 
ter the handwriting and ac- 


counts. His better side was 
to be seen in a love of the 
manly exercise of swimming. 
He practised it in any com- 
pany. He was wont to say 
that he had no objection to 
being seen with his friends 
when they were all naked on 
the river bank, but that he 
rather avoided being seen with 
them when they were all 
dressed. To run in a state of 
nature from London Bridge 
to Chelsea and swim down was 
a favourite feat of his. But 
what he best loved to do was 
to shoot the rapids under Lon- 
don Bridge, not on the water 
in a boat, but swimming. There 
was plainly no lack of nerve in 
him, for the water at London 
Bridge was liable to be foul 
with bits of wreckage and 
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anchors. To touch either when 
being swept along among eddies 
would have been destruction. 
He found that being carried 
on currents was “ extremely 
delicious.”’ With all that, he 
did his work in Mr Davis’s 
business. As he lodged with 
a packer in Threadneedle Street, 
and Turkey merchants were 
particular as to the packing of 
their goods, he went to work 
under the eye of his landlord, 
and mastered that part of the 
business perfectly. In short, 
he was just the young man who 
could not be better employed 
than in “ going foreign ” as an 
agent for a trading firm. He 
did go for Mr Davis, first to 
Archangel, then round by the 
west of Ireland to Leghorn, in 
an English ship, and then on 
to Smyrna in a Dutch ship, 
which sailed in convoy with 
other Dutchmen. His own long 
account of his voyage, printed 
by Roger North, is readable, 
and proves three things pretty 
clearly: one that he was a 
miserable bad sailor, and suf- 
fered agonies from sea-sickness ; 
then that he had the usual dis- 
like of the English of the time 
for a Dutchman; and then 
that he did not think more 
nobly of the English sailors. 
He saw that they were smart 
in handling their ship, whereas 
the Dutch were slow; but 
they were stupid fellows, who 
did not understand the instru- 
ments they used, and would 
not satisfy his curiosity. It 
may be that these seafaring 
men did go by mere rule of 
thumb, but they may well 
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have been influenced by that 
resentment which is felt by 
members of an art and mystery 
when questions touching their 
professional secrets are put to 
them by an outsider. North 
himself was a fine example of 
the man who has an insatiable 
thirst to find out and who will 
inquire. 

His long struggle to rise in 
trade must be taken for granted. 
Mr Davis was in a small way 
of business, and little in the 
form of commission was to be 
earned in his employment. 
North’s family had given him 
but a trifling amount to trade 
with on his own account, and 
it would have been less but 
for the affection of his mother. 
The man was pertinacious, in- 
genious, determined to rise, 


and first at Smyrna, and then 


at Constantinople, he did suc- 
ceed in making a fortune. 
Roger North insists much on 
his honesty, and one sees clearly 
enough that Dudley was one 
of those who have convinced 
themselves that it is the best 
policy. We hear most of his 
love of honesty and scorn for 
fraud when he is engaged in 
“ having it out ” of some sinner 
who had swindled him. He 
could, when tempted, fall back 
to the level of his indelicate 
schoolboy time, when he 
adopted subtle ways of buying 
and selling with his school- 
fellows. At one time he entered 
into a working alliance with a 
certain Bobahassan, Bey of a 
galley, who helped him to 
profitable business, and whom 
he helped by loans and by 
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supplying him with rotten cloth, 
which the Turk forced on his 
own creditors in a bullying way. 
Once when he found an un- 
lucky victim of the Bey’s bru- 
tality weeping and cursing 
over some bad cloth—supplied 
by North—which the poor 
wretch had been forced to 
take in payment of a debt, 
“our merchant” slipped off 
round the corner. He had not 
cheated that poor man. Cer- 
tainly not, and was it his busi- 
ness, or in his power, to see 
justice done? Who on earth 
could suppose that it was ? 
There was, in fact, in Dudley 
North too much of the mean- 
ness which is one of the ugly 
features of the Restoration 
epoch at home. Yet he was 
too sane to attempt to palm 
off bad goods in his own trans- 
actions. The Bey knew what 
he was getting, and for what 
it was wanted. There had been 
no cheating of him. Our mer- 
chant’s moral character does 
not injure us, and we have to 
thank him for a disquisition on 
“avanias”’ which is highly 
instructive as to the way of 
life of a trader in the Levant 
in the seventeenth century. 
An extortion is an extortion, 
and in the essentials one can- 
not differ very much from an- 
other. The points are that 
avanias could not be defied 
but only evaded, and that 
foreigners did sometimes bring 
these visitations on themselves, 
by lack of judgment or by 
trickery. We hear, for instance, 
of one case where the Levant 
Company’s Consul at Smyrna 
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brought one down on the Eng- 
lish ‘“‘nation”’’ by presuming 
to act as a judge in a case 
between an Englishman and 
another foreigner. He had no 
right to exercise jurisdiction 
in such a case, but only among 
his own countrymen. In the 
conditions of life prevailing in 
Turkey, indignities had to be 
put up with. Once when the 
Grand Senior, who had heard 
of him, and wished to have a 
look at him, ordered him to be 
presented at Court, the future 
Sheriff of London had to put 
up with being marched into 
the presence by two guards, 
who held him by neck and 
arms. When he was at the 
proper distance he was forced 
to do ko-tow by knocking his 
head three times on the floor. 
Dudley seems to have taken 
this in the day’s work. He 
knew the ways of Turkey and 
the language intimately. He 
could manage business in the 
parole proceedings of a Cadi’s 
court, where counsel are not 
allowed, uncommonly well. He 
valued Turkish, because it was 
rich in terms of vituperation. 
In his later days in London, 
whenever he was irritated, he 
fell back on his Turkish for the 
relief of his feelings. Dudley 
North, to be candid, is not a 
man one much likes, but he 
has a deal to tell of Turkey, of 
the Turks, of their courts of 
justice (which, indeed, he rather 
admired for the simplicity and 
brevity of their procedure), and 
of the little English communi- 
ties which worked more or less 
- successfully, and devoted the 
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evening to the social bowl. He 
was also one of those who 
make good and built up trade, 

For how you got there, and 
what was likely to happen to 
you on the way, those parts of 
Dr Covel’s ‘Diary’ as have 
been printed for the Hakluyt 
Society may be confidently re- 
commended. They have, s0 
Mr Brent assures us, been ex- 
tracted from masses of disser- 
tation on sea-sickness, arche- 
ology, and improvements of 
the occasion. He was a learned 
man who went as chaplain to 
Constantinople, travelled, was 
employed and promoted, and 
rose to be Master of Christ 
Church, Cambridge. Wherever 
he was called, Dr Covel was 
no doubt equal to his place. 
On our page he appears only 
as narrator of a voyage to the 
Levant. In that capacity he 
is quite as good as Mr Terry, 
the chaplain who published his 
‘Voyage to East Indies’ in 
1655, though he had not the 
luck to see so much of the perils 
of the sea, as they were in those 
days. The fact that they were 
neither of them seafaring met 
is to their advantage in this 
connection. We escape ships’ 
log—an indispensable thing in 
its proper place. When, like 
Dr Covel in 1670, you started 
out to reach the eastern Medi- 
terranean, you went in a con 
voy. There were seven in his, 
under the protection of the 
Greenwich frigate, commanded 
by Captain Robinson. One 
was bound direct to Scande 
roon. At the east (he says 
“the next ”’) end of Candia— 
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ie., Crete—one of the seven, 
by name the Turkey Merchant, 
would separate from the rest, 
and the Greenwich would see her 
to her destination—Scanderoon. 
The six bound to Smyrna (and 
Constantinople also in the case 
of two of them) would go on 
together. One was to go on 
to Scanderoon from Smyrna. 
Dr Covel took his passage in 
the London Merchant, Captain 
John Hill. ‘‘ A very able and 
long experienced seaman, a 
most careful and understanding 
commander, whose honest, 
sober, and discreet manage- 
ment of all his affairs I can 
never sufficiently commend, as 
I must never forget his singular 
respect and kindness to my- 
self.” 

Passing over the doctor’s 
sufferings from sea- sickness, 


which he cured by moderate 
but repeated doses of “ purl ” 
(beer and. wormwood), or old 
hock, sack, and wormwood, we 
tan concentrate on the events 


of the voyage. Homeward 
bound ships you meet ‘“‘ share ”’ 
up to you and pass the time 
of day. A homeward -bound 
Dutchman gave Captain Robin- 
son the welcome news that the 
English squadron in the Straits, 
acting with Dutch warships, 
“had chased six Algiers men- 
of-war ashore at Cape Spartel,”’ 
amd had sunk, fired, and de- 
‘toyed them all, and released 
many English and Dutch 
misoners. Captain Robinson 
did not signal his good news 
(there could be no better than 
the making an end of a Barbary 
pate) to the captains of the 
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merchant ships. He summoned 
them aboard the Greenwich. 
In those days, when the aver- 
age rate of speed would be 
about two knots and a half an 
hour, captains thought nothing 
of taking boats and dropping 
in on one another for a visit 
or dinner—then a mid-day meal. 

“Saturday, October 1st,” 
notes Dr Covel, “the Admiral 
and Vice-Admiral (the captains 
of the Greenwich and of another 
frigate which had joined them) 
and several commanders came 
on board us, and dined with 
us, and on the 3rd we all dined 
on board the Turkey Merchant. 
When we thus treated one an- 
other, if the weather be fair 
and will permit, we seldom fail 
of some merry fellows in every 
ship’s crew, who will enter- 
tain us with several diversions, 
as divers sorts of odd sports 
and gambols; sometimes with 
their homely drolls and farces, 
which in their corrupt language 
they nickname interlutes ; some- 
times they dance about the 
mainmast instead of a maypole, 
and they have variety of fore- 
castle songs ridiculous enough.” 

One wishes the doctor had 
quoted one of these forecastle 
songs. The convoy escaped all 
serious perils, though they 
were in for a fight once. But 
the strangers they met turned 
out to be French warships, and 
not, as they feared, Algerines. 
The convoy formed line. Dr 
Covel came on deck, and was 
complimented by the captain 
on his spirit, which would 
greatly encourage the crew. 
When the alarm turned out 
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to be false, the doctor makes 
no secret of his relief, and adds 
that they were all, in his opinion, 
glad to know they would turn 
in with a whole skin, though 
he saw no sign of any lack of 
courage. So little was time of 
any value that Captain Robin- 
son took the whole convoy 
into Tunis because he had a 
message to deliver from the 
Duke of York to the Dey, who 
was then at peace with us. 
Some of the merchant captains 
protested, not because of the 
delay, but because they thought 
that the Tunisians would be 
tempted by the sight of so 
much booty to fall on them. 
Their anxiety proved ground- 
less, and Dr Covel had a chance 
to visit the ruins of Carthage. 
No serious evil did befall 
them except at the island of 


Cervi in the Bay of Kolokythia 
on the east side of Maina, which 
is the southern point of the 


Morea. They stopped at that 
dangerous place to allow of 
head winds, which were ham- 
pering them, to blow over. 
Now Cervi was dangerous, being 
much haunted by Mainotes. 
These heroes of ‘‘ many towered 
Maina ” were the most notori- 
ous kidnappers, wreckers, and 
cut-throats of all the Levant. 
Yet our friends landed in good 
numbers, armed, and with 
strict orders that nobody was 
to straggle from the beach. Of 
course, some of the passengers 
did straggle, and tempted sailors 
to go with them. It was equally 
a matter of course that they 
fell into an ambush of Mainotes. 
As they bolted back promptly, 
most of them escaped, but the 
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Mainotes secured four of the 
sailors, whom they carried of 
for ransom, or to be sold to the 
Turks for galley slaves. The 
men brought their misfortune 
on themselves, but one wishes 
that they had been rescued. 
An attempt was made to fre 
them, but the Mainotes had 
carried them off. Nothing re 
mained but to make a sub 
scription to ransom them. Fif- 
teen hundred dollars were raised 
in the convoy by all ranks, but 
no Mainote came forward to 
take the money. It was de 
posited in the hands of the 
Consul at Smyrna, and the 
men, who had been rowing in 
the Turkish galleys, were re 
deemed after two years. Dr 
Covel ends with a rather gro- 
tesque touch. When these in- 
teresting sufferers reached home 
they threatened to bring a 
action against their captain for 
two years’ wages. They wert, 
in the doctor’s opinion, very 
ungrateful wretches, but they 
were very like one type of sailor. 

The rest of the voyage col- 
tained little which would not 
be mere repetition. Dr Covd 
served his time in Constanti- 
nople, travelled, wrote, and 
studied the Eastern Chureb, 
then, as in the days of Arcb 
bishop Abbot, and the Lord 
Ambassador Roe, and in late 
times also, a subject of much 
interest to Anglican scholats, 
and that he was helped to i 
crease knowledge by his pos 
tion as chaplain is evidence 
that the Levant, like its daugh 
ter the East India, Company 
did more than promote the 
trade of merchandise. 
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I saw him first in charge of 
a hawker’s barrow, away over 
in the wilds of Galway. My 
attention was drawn to him 
not so much by the quality 
of his persuasive blarney, as 
by the sight of a battered 
salmon-fly, stuck jauntily in 
the remains of what had once 
been a cap. He had the air 
of being an honest pedlar, 
with the glib assurance that his 
calling produces. Nevertheless 
I thought that, with all his air, 
the bulk of his livelihood must 
be made in other ways. 

The contents of his barrow 
could not have been worth 
more than half-a-crown in all, 
and the salmon-fly appealed to 
me. I, too, have a fly or two 
in my cap when I am in 
Galway, and I watched him 
interestedly. 

He wore a strange collection 
of clothes. 
ment had been his own origin- 
ily; few, I should say, at 
second - hand. Somebody’s 
norning-coat, now green with 
age, adorned his great shoul- 
des; a pair of khaki riding- 
breeches from some war-time 
QMS.’s store reached half- 
way down his calves, the 
buttons either loose or missing 
but somehow managing to sup- 
wrt a pair of grey homespun 
ocks which, in their turn, 
tisappeared into a pair of 
‘’vernous brogues of unequal 


Probably no gar- 


size. The decrepit cap, with 
its salmon-fly, surmounted 
all, roguishly tilted, but only 
partly shading the ever-present 
twinkle in a pair of dark grey 
eyes. 

He grinned appreciatively at 
the landlady of my inn when 
She refused to buy, winked 
wickedly at me as I sat in the 
inn-porch, and from the pocket 
of his morning-coat, for all the 
world like any party conjurer, 
brought forth—a hare! 

I laughed. My guess at his 
real calling had been correct. 

“ Arrah now, mavourneen,”’ 
he began cheerfully, holding up 
the hare by a leg, “ three-an’- 
Sixpence, and as chape as you 
like! Divil a bit longer than 
an hour has it been dead, and 
sorra a mark on it at all, at all. 
"Tis not so big, says you? 
Faith! ’tis as big as ever it'll 
be, I’m thinking. Oh but sure 
now, ‘tis a morthial grand hare, 
it is indade! Three-an’-six- 
pence, Mrs Murphy! Youd 
better be after buying it for, 
I’m thinking, ’tis a change his 
honour there will be wanting 
from the everlasting stew you'll 
be after giving him.” 

I should have warned him, 
had I had the chance, that 
something had already upset 
the good lady that morning, 
and that she was in no mood 
for banter. Perhaps, too, she 
was rather dubious about my 
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seeing where she made her 
commissariat purchases. 

His last remark nettled her. 
“Tis some of the everlasting 
stew ye'll be after begging, ye 
spalpeen,”’ she retorted angrily. 
* Bad luck to your impudence ! 
"Tis a poacher ye are, Mickey 
Houligan, and I would not 
touch your old hare for a 
fortune. Take the pig’s face 
of ye away, and leave his 
honour alone!” 

With this she flounced away 
indoors, the repentant Mickey 
calling after her dolefully, 
“Och now, my jewel, *twas but 
teasing you I was. Sure, is it 
not myself that will be knowing 
what elegant fine stew ye can 
make? Arrah now, alannah, 
give me a bowl of that same 
stew, and I'll be letting ye 
have the old hare for half-a- 
crown !” 

The banging of kitchen crock- 
ery was the only reply. He 
crossed over to me, his lips 
wrinkling up over his white 
teeth in a wry little smile of 
amusement. 

“By the powers now, but 
that’s unfortunate,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘especially as the 
old lady asked me to be bring- 
ing her a hare. But, by gor, 
your honour,” he entreated, 
altering his tone, “ ’tis some- 
thing or other I must be selling, 
or ’tis little the reverend father 
will be finding in his collection 
at all, at all. Begging your 
honour’s pardon, but would 
you be stepping this way, sorr ! 
Tis something that I have 
here that will maybe be inter- 
esting your friends in London, 
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I’m thinking. Sure, I'll throw 
it to your honour, and the 
you can be swearing, without 
fear of the confessional, you’ 
be afther catching it yow. 
self ! ”’ 

He drew his cart nearer, 
rolled back the sheet of a 
newspaper, in which presun- 
ably he wrapped his wares on 
the rare occasion of a sale, and 
disclosed to my startled gaz 
a beautiful fresh-run salmon of 
apparently some twelve or four 
teen pounds’ weight. 

With all her indignation, Mrs 
Murphy had kept her eye om 
us through the kitchen windov. 
Her curiosity getting the bette 
of her, she rejoined us, and 
examined the salmon like a 
expert. 

** Lord now, Mickey, where'd 
you be after getting the fine 
fish?’ she exclaimed. Sud- 
denly an obvious thought 
seemed to strike her, for she 
turned a startled gaze on the 
now smiling Mr Houligan. 
“God save us, ye great omad- 
houn, ‘tis not meaning ye are 
to thry and sell the fine gentle 
man one of his own fish ? ” 

“Woman!” replied M 
Houligan indignantly, “the 
noise of ye is an insult to 
my respectability. What for 
will ye be interrupting me 
when I’m holding discoorse! 
"Tis in friendship that I offer 
the fish to his honour here. I 
have no need of the money!’ 

Mickey was on his dignity, 
and his gesture was magnif- 
cent. He actually drew out 4 
crisp new five-pound note from 
his waistcoat pocket, and flour 
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ished it under the eyes of my 
astonished landlady. 

The effect upon her was 
electrical. ‘“‘Oh, Holy Mother, 
Mike! Where’d you get that ? ” 
sherailed. ‘‘ Och, is it a robber 
yeare, ye murthering blaggard ? 
All the Houligans together had 
never the wit to earn it hon- 
estly! By the powers, ’tis the 
last I'l have to do wid yez at 
all, at all, ye theaving old 
vilain. AS sure as eggs is 
meat, “tis meself that'll be 
seeing yez in the lock-up before 
night. Och! Mickey, my jewel, 
but hadn’t you better be after 
letting me keep it for you 
forninst your release ? ”’ 

Mickey had already folded 
the note into four again, and 
was placing it back into his 
pocket. The suggestion was 
waved aside in the grand 
manner. 

“Arrah now! Tis remind- 
ing yez I’d be that ’tis for 
business purposes I’ll be after 
wasting my time here for. 
Wad you be after buying a 
nice hare?” he _ cajoled. 
“Three-an’-sixpence, and will 
I not be spending it on the 
ditch-wather ye’ll be afther sell- 
ing for whisky? ’Tis whisky 
yecallit? Faith, I’m thinking 
ye nearly drownded it when ye 
baptised it that name. Come, 
your honour,” he went on, 
taking my arm, “come away 
In wid yez, and I’ll be after 
telling yez how I’d be getting 
the salmon. Maybe by the 
time we’ve finished the jug, 
Tl be after giving you the 
ish, though, saving your pres- 
eee, ’tis onlikely potteen they'll 
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be selling here at all, at all. 
Here! Take the hare, woman, 
and be aff wid yez for the 
dhrinks.” 

He drew me gently into the 
inn, holding the salmon in his 
other hand. He flung it on 
the polished deal table, and, 
with the innate politeness of 
the Irish peasant, drew up a 
chair for me before he threw 
himself on the long-settle at 
the side of the peat fire. 

“Shure now! And ye’d be 
wondhering what I'll be doing 
wid the fine fish?” he in- 
quired, bending down to light 
his pipe from the glowing peats. 
“Well, if it’s plazing to your 
honour, now the old lady’s 
brought the dhrinks, I'll do my 
endeavour to be telling yez. 
Divil a bit in your honour’s 
wather did I get it at all, at 
all. °*Twas in his lordship’s 
own pool down at the Hall. I 
was there by invitashion.” 

I knew the pool well. Half 
a mile of swiftly rushing river, 
where the brown waters swirled 
and eddied and then leapt in a 
silver sheet over to the falls 
below. Many and many a 
grand salmon had I taken from 
its tormented depths, for I 
too had fished there “by in- 
vitashion.” 

“Your honour will maybe 
be knowing young Masther 
Rory down at the Hall?” 
he suggested. ‘‘And sure, 
there’s not a complater chap 
in all county Galway nor him- 
self ; and for the horse-riding, 
or the running, or the wrestling, 
or the coorting (and by the 
same token, was he not the 
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darlint wid the girls, he was so 
bold!) Och, ’tis the flower o’ 
the flock is young Masther 
Rory. Was it not myself taught 
him all he knows? ’Tis thrue, 
sorr! ‘Tis as thrue as I’m 
sitting here, and that’s no lie! 

“Tis he that was the bhoy 
for all sorts of divilment and 
divarshin, and ‘tis the foxes 
and the hares, and the salmon 
and the throut, as well as the 
tinanthry, that’s led an aisier 
life since he started courting a 
young lady from Dublin—a 
Misthress Sheilah M‘Caughey. 
Shure, and isn’t it just the 
swatest name that ever came 
thrembling to a man’s lips; 
and she, saving your presence, 
just as swate, and the beautiful- 
lest craythur morthial eyes ever 
seen. Och! By the powers, 
but ‘tis she that’s the real 
fairy ! 

“Well! the young omad- 
houn’s at his wits’ end some 
industherous old divil in Dublin 
will be coming and putting 
the comether on her wid his 
goold and his moty-cars, and 
for that raison, he coaxes the 
old lady, his mother, to be 
asking her down here for the 
fishing—the colleen, more by 
token, being morthial keen on 
the sport, and he thinking 
that if she wouldn’t have him, 
she’d be afther having the 
fishing and taking him wid it, 
yell onderstand. 

** Now, you'll be afther know- 
ing yourself, your honour, that 
what wid the drouth and the 
*tarnal sunshine, there’s niver 
a fish been stirring at all, at 
all, and ‘tis in morthial dread 
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is the bhoy that she'll bp 
hankering afther the fleshpots 
o’ Dublin again and leaving 
him dissolute. 

“"Twas yesterday evening 
that he remembers how aisy 
and clever I was in getting him 
out of his scrapes, and he 
comes down to my cabin. 

“* Arrah, Mike, my jewel!’ 
he calls out. ‘ Where are you! 
Ye ‘’tarnal old thafe of a 
poacher, what for are you 
hiding? Oh, bad luck to you 
absince, ye pot-walloping var- 
mint! Och, there ye are! 
Oh, Mike, ’tis in awful throuble 
that I am,’ he wails as I show 
myself. 

“‘Sorra the time had he not 
been in throuble when we were 
together, thinks I, but I asks 
what it was that was biting 
him on the present occashin. 

“Oh, weirasthru, weiras- 
thru,’ moans Rory. ‘Sure and 
isn’t the young lady and me 
fishing every morthial hour of 
these last four blessed days, 
and niver a fish have we 
stirred at all, at all. Blur an’ 
agers, she’ll be doubting there's 
niver a fish in the river, and 
that I’ve been getting her down 
here under false pretinces. Ob, 
what'll I be doing, Mike? “Tis 
disthracted I am wid the 
thoughts of it,’ cries he, rut- 
ning about wringing his hands 
and in the divil of a stew. 

“TI drags him inside and I 
gives him a drink. 

“* Faith ! and how can I be 
helping yez, Masther Rory?’ 
says I. 

“He empties his glass at the 
first thry. 
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“‘By giving me another 
dbrink!’ says he, prompt as 
you like. 

“T gives him his dhrink and 
I sits quiet, watching him 
think. 

“**Nis by dhrink I get in- 
shpirashion, Mike,’ he mutthers 
at last. ‘ Tis the plan that’s 
unfolding already. Will yez be 
aither passing me the jug, if 
ye plaze.’ 

“«Mare an’ ouns, but ‘tis 
myself that'll be in the throuble 
aither you've had another,’ 
thinks I, more by token as 
there was not so much of the 
dew in the jug. But I still 
keeps quiet. 

“*Mike,’ says he at last, 
studious-like, ‘’tis the mar- 
vellous fine plan that has been 
vouchsafed to me. Tis a plan 
that'll startle your sivin small 
sinsis, my bhoy!’ He slaps 
me across the shouldhers. 
‘Sorra the betther plan have 
you than that same!’ he adds, 
and he has another dhrink. 

“*Musha! do you tell me 
%0?’ says I, bitther-like and 
looking at the jug. 
of inshpirashion, maybe, that 
has kept me quiet ! ’ 

““Troth, replies Rory, 
laughing, ‘ wid the lack of it ? 
Tis deludhered ye are, Mike ! 
Have I not, wid my own two 
good-looking eyes, seen you 
-— wid the excess of 
I > 


“es 


Bad scran to your im- 
pudence,’ says I, ‘ will you get 


‘ wid your plan? “Tis not 
ling me ye need be that the 


pirit isin you. I can tell by 
the jug !’ 
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““*My soul, Mike! But ’tis 
not forgetting I am,’ says he. 
‘Och! but ’tis the iligant fine 
plan that I have entirely. 
Listen, ye omadhoun. Ye’ll be 
knowing the Devil’s Rock down 
on my father’s pool on the 
river, the one overhanging the 
bank wid a little ledge under it, 
forninst the deep wather where 
you can hide ? ’ 

“*Sure,’ says I, knowing it 
well. 

*“* Well, Mike,’ says he, ‘ to- 
morrow morning be off wid 
your old net the minute you’ve 
had your breakfast, for at 
eleven o'clock you must be 
hiding beneath the rock wid 
an elegant fine salmon that 
you'll have been afther catch- 
ing. The young lady will be 
fishing the pool at that time, 
and when you see her fly 
coming round forninst the big 
rock, why then! what will you 
be doing but fixing on the fine 
fish to the hook of it and then, 
whoo! will it not be off down- 
stream like the divil, and she 
afther it? Your work will be 
done then. Ye can crawl out 
unbeknownst to her when she’s 
gone and run off and hide. 
Is that not the morthial grand 
plan? Give me a dhrink, man, 
for ’tis exhausted I am wid the 
thinking.’ 

“ With that, the young blag- 
gard empties the jug. Sure, 
that’s the lad could take the 
consait out of a gallon o’ 
Spirits ! 

““* By the powers!’ says I, 
when I had got my spache, 
‘*tis a morthial grand plan 
indade, and ’tis divartin’ your 
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capers wad be to yourself and 
the young lady, I’m thinking. 
Where wad I be getting a live 
salmon from, and going down 
to the deep wather wid it, 
thrying to fix it on to a bit 
hook wid the one hand whilst 
I saved my life wid the other. 
By my soul, tis me she’d be 
afther hooking, I’m thinking! 
Bad cess to you and your plan. 
Have you iver thried to hold a 
live salmon, even on dry land ? ’ 
I asks. 

*** Arrah, Mike, be aisy, be 
aisy,’ cries he, ‘ tis only up to 
your knees that ye’ll need be, 
and will it not be in that self- 
same pool that you'll be afther 
netting your salmon? ’Tis not 


the first ye’ll have been afther 
having, you old thafe, and ’tis 
double the market price, four 
times the poacher’s price, that 


I'll be afther paying yez per 
pound for it. Why, ‘tis as good 
as ready money in your pocket ! 
Oh, wurra, wurra, Mike,’ he 
cries, changing his tune, ‘for 
the love of Hivin don’t desart 
me, for ‘tis disthracted I am 
entirely. Och! but ’tis mor- 
thial dry I get wid the talking. 
Millia murther! Is the dhrink 
finished ? ’ 

*** Bad luck to the bit that 
ye’ve left!’ says I, turning up 
the jug, ‘and more by token, 
‘tis myself that'll be wishing I 
was morthial dry to-morrow 
morning. Usha, but ’tis 
drownded I'll be, ye murtherous 
desaiver, wid your dirty, shnak- 
ing schaming! ’Tis onpossible, 
Rory. Be sarious, alannah! 
How wad I be holding her line 
unbeknownst to her, all the 
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while I was hooking on a 
salmon? Och, I tell yez, ’tis 
an onpossible schame, indade 
it is.’ 

““* Arrah now,’ replies he, 
‘and will I not be telling the 
colleen to be afther letting her 
fly dhrag awhile when it comes 
round into the still wather 
behind the rock. All ye’ll have 
to be doing is to catch hold of 
the slack of her line wid the 
one hand, and hook on the 
salmon wid the other. Och, 
man! ‘tis as aisy as you 
plaze !’ 

“* * Sartinly,’ says I, bitther- 
like, ‘and presarve my balance 
wid a stick betune my teeth! 
Why, ‘tis paralysed wid the 
cold I'll be, up over my knees 
in wather waiting for yez. 
How wad I be knowing when 
you were ready, and is it not 
blind I’d be getting, watching 
for a fly in all that wather? 
Och, away wid yez! ‘Tis a 
nefarious onpossible schame, as 
I’ve told yez.’ 

** Not at all, not at all, my 
jewel,’ says he sootheringly. 
‘Sure, and will not the pair of 
us be talking aloud when we 
come near your hiding-place? 
Och, Mickey darlint! ’Tis my- 
self that'll be letting you know 
alright. Ill take my little 
dog, and when you hear me 
whistle for him, you must be 
on the look-out, for more by 
token, that’ll be the cast you'll 
have to be afther watching. 
It will be no throuble in life to 
yez at all, at all, and ’tis an 
iligant fine price that I'll be 
rewarding yez wid for helping 
your old friend.’ 
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“Och! he knew my soft 
place, the divil ! 

“* Well, that’s raysonable ! ’ 
says I, and being a dacint, 
obliging man, I decides to 
thry, for I felt equal to it. 
‘God save you kindly,’ I adds 
in a dignacious manner, ‘ ’tis 
my death ye’ve encompassed, 
but Pll do it !’ 

“And I did, as ye'll be 
hearing, sorr. Will yez be 
kindly filling the jug again, 
Mrs Murphy, for ’tis a morthial 
dhry job is the talking, as 
young Masther Rory has said. 

“Well, sorr! Out I me- 
andhers this morning down to 
the river. “Twould be maybe 
the quarter to eleven and I 
gets the salmon. ‘Dade you 
needn’t be raising your eye- 
brows, your honour! ‘Twas 
aisy for a man of my preten- 
tions. I drags him gintly 
through the wather up to the 
Divil’s Rock. Gently as you 
plaze did I take him, for *twas 
lively that I wanted the fish 
for the young lady, being in 
morthial dread that if he was 
quiet, she’d be suspecting our 
onnatural doings, and the fat 
in the fire to some patthern. 

“But I gets him there at 
last, and I steps into the 
wather wid him, and crawls 
undher the rock. Och! but 
‘twas morthial cold in there, I 
may be mentioning, wid the 
wather abune my knees. Bent 
nearly double I was, and all 
the foothold I had was a bit 
of a ledge a foot wide. The 
deep wather was undher my 
elbow all the time, and I didn’t 
like the look of it. By the 
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mercy of Hivin the salmon was 
lying quiet in the net for a 
minute, and I got my breath 
back. 

“°"Twas not long before I 
hears the pair of them coming. 
Sure! young Rory was roaring 
like a bull, to let me be know- 
ing how near they were. *Twas 
the distance of ten miles, I 
should think, by the time 
it seemed to take them to 
reach me. However, at the 
first sound, I lays hold of the 


gills, and the fun 
began. 


“ There was I struggling wid 
the salmon betune my legs, 
and the mouth of him thrying 
to bite my thumb off! Och! 
the throuble I had wid that 
fish is beyant telling. Divil a 
bit wad he keep still. He’d be 
twisting the head off him one 
minute, thrying to turn over, 
and when hed got all my 
thoughts fixed on that end of 
him, he’d give a flip wid his 
tail that wad near lift the legs 
of me clean out of the wather. 
I'd be still rocking on the one 
foot when he’d start in and 
buck the whole length of him 
like a young colt. Och! “Twas 
the divil that was in the fish 
entirely. A thousand times he 
near had the whole of me off 
the ledge, and into the deep 
wather. I was wet to the skin 
in undher a minute, and wid 
aS many scales on my legs as 
a mermaid. Faith! °*Tis not 
worried I need have been that 
he’d not be lively. “Tis a 
soothering crack on the skull I 
ought to have been after giving 
him when I had the chance ! 

E 
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“Musha! thinks I, how in 
the world am I to be holding 
yez wid the one hand whilst 
I gropes for the fly wid the 
other? Just then I hears that 


miscrayint Rory give a blast. 


of a whistle ye could hear a 
mile off. ’°Twas one of those 
that ye do wid your fingers, and 
it near lifted me off the ledge 
wid the shock. My nerves were 
in tatthers ! 

“But I keeps hold of my 
senses, and I sees the line 
shooting out across the wather 
and come sweeping round wid 
the current. Faith! I couldn’t 
be missing it! By my soul, 
but *twas a morthial great fly 
that he’d been afther putting 
up for her. What wid the size 
of it and the way she was 
working it, twas like a dhrown- 
ing parrot flutthering in the 
wather ! 

** By-an’-by it comes swaping 
round into the slack wather 
forninst me. With fear and 
thrimbling I bends over the 
laste bit in life to catch hold 
of it, when, Mother of Hivin ! 
the hair nearly rose the hat 
off my head wid the fright! 
"Twas the whole bottom of the 
river that was rising up to hit 
me! A great grey shape as 
big aS a man, wid two black 
eyes and a mouth like a bucket ! 
Up it boiled like a rocket, and 
I nearly went onconscious wid 
shock when it reared up out 
of the wather and. looked at 
me. My heart was floundher- 
ing about in my mouth, and 
‘twas all I could do to privint 
my teeth from biting it. Och! 
I thought the sight would 
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leave my eyes when I saw it 
was a salmon. 

**QOh, wurra, wurra! Need 
I be telling your honour, ’twas 
the biggest fish morthial eyes 
ever saw. “Twas a man-ater 


of a salmon, and it tore off 
upstream wid the fly like the 
divil at a christening. 

““<Twas the fish I was still 
aholt of brought me to my 


gnawing my 


sinses. “Twas 
thumb ! 

“I could see Masther Rory 
jumping about as if ould Nick 
was biting him, shouting blue 
murther half a mile off. Both 
of them were tearing away 
upstream after the fish, the 
young lady’s rod bending nearly 
double wid the strain of it. 
"T'was not long, I may be telling 
your honour, that I was in 
putting the comether on the 
salmon I was holding. Sure, 
it looked like a shrimp afther 
the other one, and ‘twas dis- 
gusted I was anyway, wid the 
way it had threated me! 

““*There’s no need to be 
telling Masther Rory anything 
of you at all, at all, ye facetious 
baste,’ says I, ‘’tis yon man- 
atin’ alligathor he’ll be thinking 
I’ve hitched on. I have no 
need of yez for the prisint.’ 

** And wid that, I hides the 
fish and my net in a safe 
place, and was off upstream 
like a two-year-old, wid the 
wather splashing out of my 
onmentionables like as if I was 
@ fountain in Phceenix Park. 

“T came up wid Rory and 
the young lady coming back to 
meet me. The salmon had 
turned, and was dhragging them 
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downstream like a canal-horse, 
the young lady hanging on like 
a leech, for ‘twas pulling the 
rod out of her hands was the 
fish entirely. Och! but ’tis 
the great fisher is the colleen. 
Divil a bit wad she let up on 
the baste at all, at all, whativer 
he did. 

“Young Rory fell on my neck 
and wept, he did. 

‘““* Oh, Mickey, Mickey, dar- 
lint! Howiver did ye do it?’ 
he wails highsterically. ‘Is it 
a shark ye’ve hooked on? Oh, 
may the holy saints preserve 
us! Divil a bit will we iver 
be landing that same!’ he 


adds, nearly wild wid excite- 
ment. 

‘** Millia murther, be quiet ! ’ 
I whispers, though I was as dis- 
thracted as 
thoughts of losing it. 


him wid the 
4 "Tis 
the young lady that'll be hear- 
ing yez, and where will yez be 
then, ye young omadhoun ? ’ 
“Oh, Gogs Blakey! but the 
colleen played the fish like as 
if she’d been aman. “T'was up 
and down the pool she was 
taken a hundred times. The 
salmon was towing her about 
as he liked, for, by the powers, 
divil a bit line wad she give 
up to him if she could help; 
nay, more by token catching 
up a bit here and there when 
she got the chance. “Twas 
over the rocks she went like 
a@ young stag, giving him the 
butt all the time, and him 
tearing about all over the pool 
wid a wake behind him like 
a desthroyer. Och! ’twas up 
in the air he was a thousand 
times, and, by my sowl, ’twas 
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like a great tree falling in the 
wather when he fell back. 

“Then off he’d be again wid 
a rush—up and down, up and 
down,—fighting like the divil 
all the time. Faix! ‘twas like 
a foxhunt, there was that much 
running, and, troth! ‘twas 
ivery minute that I expected 
him coming out of the wather 
to bite us, he was that big. 

“But ‘twas afther taming 
him at last was the colleen, 
and ’twas rolling about on the 
top of the wather he was in 
the end. I takes the gaff off 
young Rory, and I wades 
quietly in. When he sees me 
he remimbhers that Ill be 
afther owing him something 
for the fright that he gave me 
undher the rock, and off he 
goes again! But ‘twas not 
long before she coaxes him 
back and he comes in nice 
and quiet towards me. Arrah! 
but ‘twas a murthering great 
fish when I got close to it, and, 
saving your prisince, ‘twas a 
nate piece of work I did in 
gaffing that same. I drags 
him to the side, and wid both 
arms I heaves him out on to 
the grass forninst me. 

““*°-Mis a hundred-poonder,’ 
yells Rory, dancing about like 
a nathural, and faith ! it looked 
that same, lying there wid his 
great sides heaving and the 
tail of him flapping as big as a 
shovel. ‘’Tis the biggest fish 
iver caught in ould Ireland! 
Och, Sheilah darlint! ’*Tis the 
wondher ye are, and ’tis myself 
that worships the ground ye 
walk on!’ 


“Oh, the vagabone! and 
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him not thinking at all of the 
way he’d desaived her in the 
matther of me and the fish ! 

“°Twas he, the varmint, 
picks her up in his arms, 
she laughing and crying by 
turns, and carries her up to 
the Hall, wid myself making 
up the rear and dhragging the 
salmon by the tail ahint of 
them. 

“Her ladyship herself and 
all the servants came to meet 
us. “T'was like a Donnybrook 
wid all the laughing and the 
crying that went on ; and sure! 
the fish could have swum in 
the whisky spilt over him. 

“The salmon was weighed 
in my prisince, your honour. 
He was sixty-four pounds, and 
wid the sea-lice all over him ! 

** Philandhering I was wid a 
jug of potheen and wid old 


Judy, the cook, when young 
Rory comes down and tips me 
the wink. He drags me up- 
stairs to his room, and sets 


me down wid a bottle. The 
rale dew it was too! 


***Musha, Mike! but *twas 
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a bewildhering great fish that 
ye hooked on! By the houly 
saints, how did ye do it ? ’ 

*** Maybe ’twas by inshpira- 
tion,’ says I, thinking of the 
empty jug that he’d left me. 
“More by token, did ye get 
the young lady ? ’ 

“*Did I not!’ 
laughing. ‘Och! ’tis a marvel 
ye are, Mike, and ‘tis the 
happy man ye’ve been afther 
making me this day.’ Wid 
that he gives me the fiver, and 
I slips the bottle into my 
pocket and leaves him. 


says he, 


“ Arrah now, your honour !” 
finished Mr Houligan, rising, 
** "tis off on my lawful occashins 
that I must be getting afther 
I’ve sold yez the fish. ‘Tis 
the one I caught for the young 
lady, and ‘tis double the price 
I'd have been afther getting 
from young Masther Rory for 
it. Sure now! ‘Tis a nice 
fish, and your honour can have 
that same for ten shillings ! ” 

I laughed, but in the end I 
bought it! 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


A STRONGHOLD OF TREACHERY—-THE MURDER AT WARSAW— 
THE STRENGTH OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY—WILLIAM THE 


CONQUEROR. 


THE Labour Party is still re- 
solved to show itself unfit to rule. 
It has neither the morality nor 
the wisdom necessary for states- 
manship. For the security of 
the nation, which should be 
the end and aim of all those 
who aspire to rule, it cares not 
a jot. The nation may fall in 
pieces, and it will refrain from 
interference so long as it sees 
no immediate profit in an at- 
tempt to save it. For it has 
the craving of the true pro- 
vincial to think of nothing and 
to do nothing which would not 


serve his own Selfish purposes. 
But even though this is true, 
it is difficult to understand the 
attitude which the leaders of 
the Labour Party assumed to- 
wards the Bolsheviks and their 


impudent plottings against 
Great Britain. The Commun- 
ists and the rebels who believe 
that there will be pickings for 
them after an upheaval, might 
be expected to do as they were 
bidden by the _ Bolsheviks. 
Have they not already taken 
their money and done their 
behests ? Are they not ready 
to receive at once more gold 
and more commands? They 
possess neither pride nor 
public spirit. Always willing to 
accept gratuities from the ene- 
mies of their country, they 
cannot but stand by those 


enemies when they are caught 
in the act of conspiring against 
us. 
But what of Messrs Mac- 
Donald, Thomas, and Clynes, 
the “intellectuals” of the 
Party, who pride themselves 
on their superiority in know- 
ledge and understanding to the 
rest of their countrymen, who 
believe that their hands alone 
are strong enough, that their 
minds alone are clear enough 
for the task of government ? 
What are these “ great men ”’ 
doing down in the pit with the 
rascally conspirators of the 
Soviets? If they think that 
their partisanship will damage 
the Conservatives, they prove 
themselves wholly lacking in 
political judgment. The last 
General Election should have 
taught them better. And even 
were it certain that they could 
come back into power upon 
the backs of the Bolsheviks, a 
very slight regard for their 
country should have persuaded 
them to reject as bad mounts 
men broken-kneed as they. It 
cannot be hidden from them 
that the Bolsheviks are doing 
their best to destroy the British 
Empire all the world over. 
It does not need a very keen 
perception to discover that 
Why, then, do they stand by 
the enemies of the country 
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which it is their restless ambi- 
tion to govern? To collect, 
we suppose, a few handfuls of 
Communist votes, and to keep 
in order the extreme men among 
their followers, who are as 
obstinately intent upon the 
ruin of England as are their 
patrons, the Bolsheviks. 

The motives of the leaders 
are insufficient to justify their 
action even in their own eyes. 
For the immediate advantage 
which they pretend to gain by 
their crooked championship of 
the traitors is small indeed 
when it is compared with the 
ultimate disgrace in. which 
they involve themselves. It is 
clearer than ever it was that 
they are unfit to govern a 
free and civilised people ; it is 
clear also that, if they must be 
rulers at any price, they had 
better pack up their bags and 
hie them off to Moscow, where 
they would find themselves 
among friends and “‘comrades ” 
whose tyranny they applaud 
and whose cunning methods of 
bribery and disaffection they 
cordially approve. Not that 
they would obtain much suc- 
cess in Moscow. They are not 
the stuff of which the real 
revolutionary is made. They 
are but Kerenskys, painted to 
look like men, and when the 
paint is rubbed off, as it would 
be by the time they reached 
Moscow, the masters whom 
they are serving now would 
have as short a way of dealing 
with them as they had in 
dealing with Kerensky. What, 
then, are they to do? They 
have fallen pitifully between 
two stools) They have alien- 
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ated their own countrymen 
by a constant policy of abuse 
and desertion. They are not 
brave enough to win the ad- 
miration of those whose political 
instruments are murder and 
torture. At home they have 
shown themselves incapable of 
devotion or sacrifice. In Mos- 
cow they would shrink from 
the methods of the Tcheka. 
What, then, shall they do in 
the future? Take to golf, or 
submerge themselves in North 
America, into whose ear they 
have eagerly poured their libels 
upon England. 

There are none so blind as 
those who will not see. The 
raid upon Arcos might have 
opened their eyes if they had 
not been opened before. And 
they saw in it nothing worse 
than an excuse for inquiry, 
and clamoured aloud that their 
friends, the Russians, who were 
invited to pursue their malign 
practices elsewhere than in 
London, were being condemned 
without a hearing. This fan- 
tastic defence of their friends, 
who are their country’s enemies, 
should be enough to exclude 
them for ever from the Govern- 
ment benches. No country 
can afford to be ruled by men 
who believe it always in the 
wrong, and who are ready at 
a moment’s notice to join in 
the attack made upon it by 
declared foes. Nor is there 
any doubt of the facts, any 
loophole of escape for the 
Labour leaders. The policy 
of espionage and treachery pw 
sued by the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the Soviets is 
without precedent in history. 
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In Arcos the Bolsheviks were 
entrenched as in a fortress. 
Within the walls of the house 
in Moorgate Street they had 
installed themselves as only 
crooks instal themselves in a 
novel. We hear of safes em- 
bedded in seven feet of con- 
erete—safes so deeply immured 
that they responded to the 
tapping of a hammer without 
a hollow sound. One room 
there was with no handle on 
the outside, a room which 
could not be entered without 
a key, and in which the most 
secret papers were kept. When 
the police entered the building 
the door was shut, and was 
opened reluctantly. Within was 
found one Anton Miller, who 
was busily burning papers, 
which he took from a despatch- 
box in front of him. The 
police attempted to get hold 
of them, and Miller defended 
his treasures, until after a 
struggle a document fell from his 
pocket, on which were written 
“illegal” addresses for com- 
munication with the Communal 
Parties in seven or eight coun- 
tries. Thus it was proved 
that Arcos was the centre of a 
Communist conspiracy which 
stretched all over the world. 
We should have thought that 
these simple facts, the mysteri- 
ous safes, the hidden documents, 
the papers burning in the grate, 
were enough to convince even 
the leaders of the Labour Party 
that the Arcos building was 
not merely the resort of indus- 
trious men of business. But the 
love of Russia, combined with 
the hatred of England, was 
enough to deceive our dema- 
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gogues, only too ready and 
willing to be deceived. In the 
face of these facts they still 
panted for an inquiry, although 
they knew well the bitter an- 
tagonism of Russia and the 
over-cautious reluctance of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain to disturb 
the “friendly ’ relations be- 
tween England and the Soviets, 
which had nothing of friendli- 
ness in them. They were in- 
different also to the clear evi- 
dence that the theft of official 
documents was a business nearer 
to the heart of Arcos than 
the exchange of commodities. 
An impudent theft of an im- 
portant paper it was that first 
persuaded the Home Secretary 
to make his raid. Mr Baldwin 
sketched the situation in words 
which will be for ever memor- 
able. ‘‘For many months,” 
said he, ‘“‘the police, in col- 
laboration with the military 
authorities, have been investi- 
gating the activities of secret 
agents engaged in endeavouring 
to obtain highly confidential 
documents relating to the armed 
forces of Great Britain. From 
information received and evi- 
dence obtained in the course of 
these investigations it became 
increasingly difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the agents 
were working on behalf of the 
Soviet Government, and that 
they obtained their instruc- 
tions from members of the 
Russian Trade delegation, work- 
ing at Soviet House, who ar- 
ranged for the conveyance to 
Moscow of photographs or copies 
of the documents obtained.”’ 
The Bolsheviks, in _ brief, 
whether they were engaged in 
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commerce or in diplomacy, were 
chiefly busied in the theft of 
papers or in the discovery of 
official secrets. This simple 
truth, which cannot be im- 
pugned, made no impression 
upon our Labour leaders. 

Even had the inquiry been 
narrowed down to the official 
and highly confidential docu- 
ment the loss of which was 
the inspiration of the raid 
upon Arcos, its loss should 
have been enough to convince 
all right-minded politicians of 
the danger which we ran by 
entertaining such guests in our 
midst. The document was as 
important as it was secret. It 
contained information which 
would be of great value to the 
hostile power into whose hands 
it fell. Though the document 
itself was not found—the Bol- 
sheviks took good care to 
destroy or remove it—there is 
no doubt that it had been there, 
for the Home Secretary had in 
his possession “ a photographic 
copy of the document produced 
in the Arcos building.” In 
spite of these plain facts, 
some members of the Labour 
Party, egged on, no doubt, by 
their masters in Moscow, still 
murmured that the documents 
found in the hands of the Bol- 
sheviks were forgeries. The 
charge proves an equal lack of 
humour and imagination. Do 
they really believe, these parti- 
sans of their country’s enemies, 
that a factory of forged docu- 
ments exists in Downing Street, 
under the joint control of Mr 
Baldwin and Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain? Whatever may be 
their belief, they cannot get a 
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simple faith in forgery out of 
their minds. Whatever proof is 
found of the bad faith of the 
Soviets, and of our English 
Communists’ complicity in it, 
they cry “‘ forgery.” They have 
not yet recovered from the 
shock of the Zinovieff letter, 
which they think lost them an 
election, and which they de- 
nounce now as a forgery, though 
they will not tell us whether 
it was Mr Baldwin who forged 
it or a Bolshevik cynic in 
Moscow. Indeed, they have 
said so many things about the 
famous letter that we should 
have thought that, for their 
own credit, they might at 
last try to forget it. It can 
bring them no comfort what- 
ever view they take of it. 
Even if its genuineness had 
not been completely demon- 
strated, it would have long 
ago lost any controversial value 
that once it appeared to possess. 
Its history, truly, reflects little 
credit upon the understanding 
or the loyalty of the Socialists. 
Mr A. P. Herbert has set forth 
in a letter to ‘The Times’ 
the points which were made 
by the Socialists in 1924 about 
the ietter of Zinovieff, and his 
devastating wit will, we hope, 
persuade the Socialists never to 
refer toit again. Here are some 
of the things that were said, 
according to Mr Herbert, by the 
rash partisans of the Soviets: 
that Zinovieff, née Appelbaum, 
did not write an improper letter; 
that the Tories manufactured 
such a letter, though it was 
not explained whether the letter 
was forged by Mr Baldwin, or 
or by 
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Scotland Yard; that Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald, then For- 
eign Secretary, sent a sharp 
letter to Russia about Appel- 
baum’s forged letter; that the 
letter, genuine or not, was not 
worth a moment’s thought ; 
that the British people did 
not care a button if it was 
genuine or not; that it lost 
the Socialists the General Elec- 
tion, with many more patent 
contradictions of the same kind. 
And after all these twistings 
and turnings, the conclusion of 
the Socialists was that “the 
Tory Party, which was re- 
sponsible for these Machiavel- 
lian arrangements, is the party 
without brains”! With so 
highly complicated a record 
behind it, would not the Social- 
ists be prudent if they forgot 
that there ever was such a 
person as Zinovieff, alias Ap- 
pelbaum, at all, and found an- 
other excuse than his letter for 
their love of Russia ? 

Mr Clynes, in his speech 
demanding an inquiry into 
Arcos, adopted the attitude 
of an impartial statesman. He 
demanded that Russia, which 
was in the dock, should not 
be condemned without a trial. 
He refused to assume either 
her guilt or her innocence. As 
if an inquiry were needed to 
prove the guilt of men who 
had been convicted all over the 
world, in Peking as in London ! 
The subalterns of the Party 
did not imitate Mr Clynes’ 
loftiness of soul. They didn’t 
care whether the Bolsheviks 
were innocent or guilty. What- 
ever the Bolsheviks had done, 
they remained their friends, 
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and they were quick to demon- 
strate their friendship in the 
usual manner. Without wait- 
ing for an inquiry, they asked 
the Russian representatives to 
a triumphant luncheon- party 
at the House of Commons, 
where they sang the Red Flag, 
and went through the duties 
which are customary at such 
hilarious banquets. And when 
the poor exiles were free to 
leave the scene of their traitor- 
ous plottings, Messrs Hender- 
son and Lansbury, with others 
of their kind, saw them off, 
with the loudest expressions 
of sympathy, at Victoria Sta- 
tion. Red flags were wagged, 


a portrait of Lenin, framed in 
a red as deep as the blood 
which he cruelly and wantonly 
shed, was raised aloft, once 
more the song of revolution 


was sung, and Mr Lansbury 
was kissed on both cheeks by 
an intrepid Bolshevik. We 
know not which of the two, 
the intrepid Bolshevik or Mr 
Lansbury, deserves our deepest 
condolence. But the chief end 
was attained at last. There 
are no more official Bolsheviks 
left in London to disturb our 
peace or to steal documents 
of secrecy and importance, and, 
so far, all is well. 

The Bolsheviks have now 
put the unhappy Labour Party 
to a further proof. Herr Rosen- 
golz had time only to reach 
Warsaw, when one Voikoff, 
notorious as the murderer of 
the Tsar and his family, and 
for the moment representative 
of the Soviets in Poland, was 
shot by a young Russian who 
loved hismotherland. Instantly 
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a piteous cry was raised by 
the Bolsheviks, whose hands 
are red with the blood of many 
thousands. That one of their 
own number should be touched 
fills them with horror. The 
crime was a crime hitherto 
“unheard of.” With a com- 
plete lack of humour, they 
ascribed it to the machinations 
of Great Britain, and then 
proceeded to put to death some 
twenty “aristocrats,” in cold 
blood and without atrial. This 
brutal and calculated atrocity 
—the crime of men in terror 
lest their supremacy should be 
assailed—is likely to prove a 
severe test of our Labour 
Party’s loyalty to the Bol- 
sheviks. Even the much be- 
kissed Mr Lansbury might hesi- 
tate before he approved the 
latest murders committed by 
his friends. But we have still 
a belief in Labour’s cunning 
and effrontery. It will be said, 
no doubt, that killing is not 
murder, unless the victim be 
a Communist, and Voikoff will 
appear in their eyes a martyr 
to a great cause. 

Mr Baldwin’s Government 
has gained not a little, and 
vastly strengthened its hold 
upon the country by its firm 
and judicious handling of the 
situation. When Mr Baldwin 
came into office, he made no 
secret that his hope was peace. 
Nor was peace a mere word 
with him. It was a state of 
mind which he cherished and 
believed in. That he failed to 
establish peace was no fault of 
his. The Socialists now profess 
to laugh at his failure, to charge 
him with the warfare that was 
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the only result of his pacific 
intention. But they made war, 
not Mr Baldwin. The terms of 
peace which he offered them 
were contemptuously rejected. 
And the one reward which his 
forbearance obtained was the 
General Strike and the Coal 
Strike which followed it. The 
Socialists, moreover, showed 
their appreciation of the for- 
bearance which he practised 
himself and imposed upon his 
followers by such a campaign 
of unlimited abuse as a Prime 
Minister has not often been 
asked to withstand. Since they 
refused to work with him, Mr 
Baldwin has been compelled 
to take such steps as will make 
for the security of England at 
home and abroad. The Trade 
Unions Bill, which the Labour 
Party promised, before they 
had seen it, to oppose clause 
by clause, line by line, has 
encountered little or no opposi- 
tion. And the Labour Party, 
put into a false position by 
the stern facts of the case, has 
been condemned to witness the 
departure of their friends, the 
Bolsheviks, a bitterer blow to 
their lawlessness than the easy 
passage of the Trade Unions 
Bill. The effect of their double 
defeat has been denoralisation. 
They can clamour and not 
argue. They have shown a love 
of Bolshevik Russia, their pay- 
master, which they deny to their 
mother country, and the singing 
of all the revolutionary hymns 
ever imported from Moscow 
will not drown the gathering 
murmur of their discredit. 

Mr Baldwin, on the other 
hand, by proving himself cap- 
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able of action as well as of 
conciliation, has silenced the 
voice of detraction. He has 
expressed in two measures the 
settled conviction of the coun- 
try. He has done what he 
was asked to do at the General 
Election: he has put a check 
upon those whose chief hope 
was a class war; he has freed 
the Trade Unionists from the 
implacable tyranny of their 
leaders; and he has driven 
out the Bolsheviks, whose 
settled purpose it has always 
been to involve England in 
bloodshed and rebellion. The 
respect in which the country 
holds him never stood higher 
than it stands to-day. The 
electorate has a deep-seated 
admiration for courage; it de- 
lights when it sees opinions, 
stoutly held, converted into 
action ; and it feels justly satis- 
fied when a national spirit 
takes the place of the class 
hatred which has so long in- 
fested the nation. 

The great Liberal Party has 
taken no hand in the war 
which Mr Baldwin is waging 
against the powers of evil. For 
this there are mary reasons. 
First and foremost the Liberals 
are, and have always been, 
factious. They inherited the 
unamiable trait from their 
fathers, the Whigs, and they 
are not likely to rid themselves 
of it now. They hanker after 
Office as the hungry man han- 
kers after bread. And they 
are so noisily intoxicated by 
a victory or two in by-elec- 
tions that they appear to be- 
lieve that they alone are fit 
to govern England. A leader 
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of one of their sections, Sir H. 
Samuel, is so sure of himself 
and the future that he an- 
nounces the advent of 500 
Liberal candidates, who will 
do battle with Conservatives 
and Socialists at once. If their 
irruption has the result of giv- 
ing seats to the forces of dis- 
order, that, says he, will be the 
fault of the present Government 
for not altering the electoral 
system to meet the needs of a 
three-party House of Commons. 
The Liberals, moreover, have 
always been in love with re- 
volution. They still worship 
their great forerunner, Charles 
James Fox, who, though he 
was dismissed by the revolu- 
tionaries of France as a faux 
patriote, still looked upon his 
traducers with admiration and 
respect. So greatly did he 
respect them that a victory 
won by the revolutionary army 
of France over England was 
almost more welcome to him 
than a victory of the American 
rebels over their mother-coun- 
try. And we should never be 
surprised if the handful of 
Liberals who remain to us did 
not take the side of our enemies 
against us. In the two great 
debates about the Trade Unions 
Bill and the raid upon Arcos, 
one or two Liberals have spoken 
in a modified defence of the 
Government; they have not 
justified their own speeches by 
their votes. The love of sur- 
render, inspired by the speeches 
of Fox and Gladstone, still 
burns ardently within them. 
And they would gladly see 
revolution stalk through the 
land rather than admit that 
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the Tories were ever gifted 
with prevision, or had saved 
their country by their firm 
and prudent policy. It is 
plain, therefore, that even in 
a crisis, such as may confront 
us at any moment if our Bol- 
sheviks get the upper hand, 
our Liberals will not lift a hand 
to save our social order, and 
will think the world well lost 
so long as everybody is allowed 
to do as he likes, and Mr Lloyd 
George stands, with sword in 
hand, before his inviolate and 
inviolable chest. 


Nine hundred years ago Wil- 
liam the Conqueror was born 
at Falaise, and Normandy is 
celebrating in this month of 
July the ninth centenary of 
her most famous son. There 
will be processions and pageants 
at Falaise and elsewhere, con- 
ducted, we are sure, with the 
elegance and the sense of his- 
tory which belong to the race. 
And yet perhaps it is on our side 
the Channel that the tribute of 
respect should be more piously 
paid. For William, Duke of Nor- 
mandy, not merely conquered 
this island of Great Britain, 
which has defied the attacks of 
many invaders ; he set so deep 
an impress upon us that we 
have never obliterated the traces 
of his influence. The feudal 
system, which he brought with 
him, has died many times, and 
yet it still affects, quietly and 
insensibly, the life of England. 
It is his greatest glory that he 
not only invaded England suc- 
cessfully, but so strongly secured 
his victory that no one was 
able to dispossess him or his 
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posterity of the kingdom which 
he had gained. A sudden inp. 
vasion may succeed by a stroke 
of good luck ; the proper settle- 
ment of a country and a dyn- 
asty can be achieved only by 
a wise and far-sighted states- 
manship. 

He was the son of Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, sixth in 
descent from Rollo, and of 
Arlette, a skinner’s daughter 
of Falaise. Brought up to the 
profession of arms, he passed 
the early years of his reign in 
conflict with the King of France 
and others. What manner of 
man he was we are told by 
one of his early biographers 
in a passage of such rare dis- 
cernment that we can do no 
better than quote it here: 
“As he grew in years,” says 
Sir John Hayward, “so did 
he in the thickness and fatness 
of his body, but so that it made 
him neither unseemly nor un- 
serviceable for the wars, and 
never much exceeding the mea- 
sure of a comely corpulency. 
He was stately and majestical 
in gesture ; of a goodly stature, 
but in strength admirable, in so 
much as no man was able to 
draw his bow, which he could 
bend upon his horse, stretching 
out the string with his foot. 
His countenance was warlike 
and manly, as his friends might 
term it; but, as his enemies 
said, truculent and fierce. He 
would often swear by God’s 
resurrection and his brightness, 
which he commonly pronounced 
with so furious a face that he 
struck terror into those that 
were present. His head was 
bald, his beard always shaven, 
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which fashion being first taken 
up by him, was then followed 
by all Normans.” 

Such in the force of his youth 
was the hero whose destiny 
it was to be the conqueror of 
England. He had long har- 
poured the design, and the 
death of King Edward gave 
him what he thought was a 
good opportunity of invasion. 
It is not likely that he regarded 
seriously the claim which he 
made to the throne of England. 
The wealth and resources of 
England had tempted many 
an invader from the Romans 
downwards, and William cast 
an envious eye towards our 
shores, as the others had done 
before him. He was rather a 
pirate, eager to lay his hands 
upon a rich prey, than an 
exiled monarch, intent upon 
seizing a kingdom that he 
deemed his own. At the same 
time, he preferred to conduct 
his raid decently and in order. 
As soon as Harold was crowned, 
therefore, he sent a messenger 
to him, demanding that he 
should pay him a due allegiance, 
and that he might stand well 
with Rome he denounced Har- 
old for a usurper to Alexander 
II., and humbly asked a papal 
blessing. The Pope replied by 
sending him a_ consecrated 
banner, and he began his pre- 
parations for the great event 
under the best auspices. 

William was what would be 
called to-day an efficient or- 
ganiser. He left nothing to 
chance. He allowed no diffi- 
culty to stand in the way of 
his success. He had made up 
his mind to invade England 
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upon such a scale as would 
have baffled any other of the 
sons of men, and he was not 
to be turned from his purpose. 
When the barons of Normandy 
were reluctant to help him, he 
went farther afield to find his 
watlriors, and Brittany gave 
freely what Normandy had 
withheld. He did not make 
light of the problem which 
confronted him. He was deter- 
mined that it should not re- 
main insoluble. His army con- 
sisted of 5000 men, many of 
them mounted, and these, horses 
and all, he resolved to trans- 
port to England in open boats. 
Such a feat had never before 
been attempted, and more than 
seven hundred years later it de- 
fied the courage and enterprise 
of Napoleon himself. First of 
all, he set about building ships in 
every convenient place in Nor- 
mandy, and by September 1066 
his fleet was assembled at St 
Valery. Here the good luck 
which seldom deserted him 
came to William’s aid. The 
wind, which had been unfav- 
ourable, suddenly veered about, 
and William found himself and 
his fleet without mishap at 
Pevensey. 

As he had never doubted 
that his fleet would pass safely 
to the English coast, so never 
for a moment did he fear de- 
feat. No sooner had he landed 
his troops, and seen his trenches 
dug, than he sent his ships 
home again, “leaving to his 
soldiers no hope to save them- 
selves but only by victory.” 
This was done and said in the 
grand manner, as all things 
were done and said by him. 
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From the very first he looked 
on his hold upon England as 
permanent. When he first set 
foot upon our shore, before he 
had drawn his sword in battle, 
he proclaimed that henceforth 
the land was his own. He 
forbade his soldiers to spoil 
the country. “ It were cruelty,” 
said he, “to spoil them who in 
a short time would be his sub- 
jects.”” With this temper alert 
within him, how could he fail ? 
And he faced Harold, who 
marched south with all speed 
to meet him, with a tranquil 
confidence. 

The two kings began with 
the usual skirmishes of words. 
William sent a messenger to 
Harold demanding the kingdom 
in so fierce a manner that the 
messenger barely escaped with 
his life. Harold, in reply, bade 


William to make no stay in the 
country, but toleaveit as quickly 


as he came thither. The night 
before the battle was spent, it 
is said, by the English in 
feasting, by the Normans in 
devotion. At daybreak both 
armies were ready for the fray. 
William put an edge upon the 
courage of his soldiers, if indeed 
it needed it, by telling them that 
they were in a country both 
hostile and unknown, before 
them the sword, the vast ocean 
behind, no place of retreat, no 
surety but in valour and in vic- 
tory. The Normans responded 
joyously to his call, and rushed 
forward upon their enemy, sing- 
ing a song of the gallant deeds 
of Roland. The battle was 
stoutly contested throughout 
the long day, and with varying 
fortune. At last the Norman 
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archers did their work, for 
the armour of the English 
was not proof against the 
arrows which the invaders 
poured upon them. Nor was 
the lesson lost upon the Eng- 
lish, who, willing to be taught 
by the enemy, adopted the 
bow as their own weapon, and 
presently used it with effect 
upon all comers. As _ night 
closed in, Harold, the king, 
was hit by an arrow in his 
left eye, an arrow shot by a 
bowman at a venture, and his 
loss brought the battle to an 
end. William set up _ his 
pavilion in the midst of the 
stricken field, and knew him- 
self the Conqueror of England. 

As he lost no time in winning 
the victory, so he lost no time 
in assuring the victory which 
he had won. He wished the 
English to be his willing sub- 
jects, and those who yielded 
to his sovereignty he treated 
with amiability, and even pre- 
ferred to high positions of 
trust. As he was no coward, 
so he was rarely cruel, and he 
was eager to spare the English, 
whom he had defeated, if only 
they willingly accepted the 
easy yoke he laid upon them. 
No conquered country was ever 
treated in a milder spirit of 
conciliation. He came not to 
terrify but to appease. ‘“‘ Dur- 
ing the whole of his govern- 
ment,” says a biographer, “ the 
kingdom received no unusual 
change, no loss or diminution 
of honour. For neither were 
the old inhabitants expelled, as 
were the Britons ; neither was 
the kingdom subjected or an- 
nexed to a greater. ... The 
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change of customs was not 
violent and all at once, but by 
degrees and with the silent 
approbation of the English.” 
It seemed, save in a few brave 
and turbulent districts, less a 
conquest than a mere change 
of kings. Yet William in- 

- stantly busied himself with his 
defences. He built castles, the 
strongest and most famous of 
which was the Tower of London. 
He sent a small force to subdue 
Devon and Cornwall; he dis- 
tributed the estates which he 
confiscated among his barons, 
and thus established a new, 
strong, and landed aristocracy. 
It was only such fierce and 
obstinately brave counties as 
Yorkshire that he treated with 
brutality, and it is hard to 
excuse the policy of destruction 
which he followed in the north. 
By fire and sword he laid 
waste the country between 
the Humber and the Tyne, 
burning villages and driving 
forth the ruined, homeless 
people. It was of Yorkshire, 
no doubt, that he thought 
when he lay dying, and “‘ much 
molested in conscience for the 
blood which he had spilt, -and 
for the severity which he had 
used against the English.”’ For 
this he held himself more guilty 
_before God than glorious among 
men. 

Though it took him some 
five years to reorganise the 
whole of England, he moved 
with steps so swift to his 
purpose that between October, 
in which the battle of Hastings 
was fought, and March he had 
reduced the country to such a 
state of tranquillity that he 
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was able to leave it and revisit 
his dukedom of Normandy. 
His pacification of England 
has been described by a pan- 
egyrist as “‘a greater exploit 
than Julius Cesar or any other 
stranger could ever achieve 
upon that place.’ And the 
speed wherewith the land was 
resettled was due to the fact 
that William was neither over- 
hasty nor violent in his method. 
He knew that the most of his 
life must be spent among the 
English; for, after all, he 
brought no more than 5000 
Normans with him, and, more 
than this, he affected to regard 
himself as the heir of King 
Edward, whose tradition he 
was bound to carry on. He 
proclaimed it his purpose, 
therefore, that every man 
should have and hold King 
Edward’s laws. But in spite 
of himself, the feudalism of his 
own country spread over Eng- 
land, and service became there 
the condition of land tenure. 
Like much else that William 
devised, this admirable system 
prevailed for many centuries, 
and even to-day its influence 
has not outlived itself. Had 
feudalism survived, England 
would have been a happier 
country ; but how could it help 
dying in a country which pre- 
tends to believe that democracy 
is a cure for all human ills, 
and that service is not perfect 
freedom but a disgrace to the 
free man. But William did 
more than transplant feudalism 
from one country to another. 
‘““He founded a unique type 
of feudal monarchy in Eng- 
land,” said Mr Corbett, “in 
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which the king’s wealth was 
adequate to his needs, so that 
he could live on his own and 
pay his way, and not be merely 
primus inter pares in his deal- 
ings with his vassals.” 

Thus, without delay and with 
no undue speed, William re- 
duced this realm of England 
to order and prosperity. What 
he did he did not merely for 
his own lifetime, but for the 
centuries that lay ahead of 
him. Many of the customs 
which he established still sur- 
vive in our midst. We no 
longer obey the curfew, and 
extinguish our fires and‘ lights 
at its signal, but we may still 
hear it in certain corners of 
our land, and remember the 
wise foresight of our conqueror. 
The celebrated Domesday Book, 
in which is recorded an exact 


survey of nearly the whole 
land, remains the most pre- 
cious record that we have of 
our realm and our wealth. 
And the beneficent influence of 
the conqueror’s invasion is seen 


still in our life and art. In 
the law courts you may hear 
an echo of the wisdom of the 
Normans; you may listen to 
their ancient tongue in the 
ceremonies of Parliament. It 
was from the Normans that 
we learned the marvellous art 
of building, which is seen in 
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our noble cathedral churches 
and in many a ruined castle. 
Even our literature had taken 
another turning had not Nor- 
man French, the language of 
our Court, pointed out to it 
the better way, and influ- 
enced the first great poet of 
England, Chaucer himself. 
Wherefore whatever honour is 
done to William, the Duke of 
Normandy, in Falaise or in 
Rouen, should be _ repeated 
in our midst, in Westminster 
Abbey, where he was crowned 
at Christmas 1066, in other 
places which he distinguished 
by his presence, and especially 
at Hastings, where for good or 
evil his victory meant and 
means so much for us. “It is 
constantly affirmed,” says the 
chronicler, “‘that the ground 
whereon the English and: the 
Normans did combat doth show 
after every rain manifest marks 
of blood upon the grass, which 
if it was not a property of the 
soil before, it is now hard to 
assign, either from what natural 
cause it doth proceed, or what 
it should portend.” It is hard 
indeed, and we would not at- 
tempt to answer the riddle. 
The mere fact that the 
legend is recalled is proof 
that the field of Hastings is 
still a place of wonder and 
surmise. 
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